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Helena Rubinstein says: 


“Now you can really have ‘skin like silk’! 





Her two fabulous 
new foundations 


blended with pure silk! 





Poets throughout the ages have sung of skin 
like silk .. . and Helena Rubinstein has 
gone to the source of silk itself to give your 


skin the look of silk . . . the feel of silk . . . the 


long-lasting beauty of silk! 


Who but Helena Rubinstein, with her 
dynamic imagination and years of cosmetic 
research would pulverize millions of silk 
filaments . . . homogenize them with 
velvety creams and rich oils. . . 

to capture all the spectac ular beauty of silk 
in two fabulous new make-up foundations 
like no other foundations on earth! 


- y° 
Silk-Film... 

THE SILK-IN-CREAM FOUNDATION. Silken film 

of perfection! You'll delight in its silken texture, 
its lighter feeling for this cream is actually 

by air-light silk filaments! It spreads 
more quickly easily evenly with no 
coarseness to cake. And you'll marvel at the 
magnetic way powder clings... hours longer! In 
a brilliantly designed palm-fitting disc, 


j 


ideal to carry in your purse. 1.25 plus tax 


Silk-Tone... 


THE LIQUID SILK FOUNDATION. Sheerest, most 
gossamer veil for your complexion! So 
smoothly absorbed, its lovely tint and silken 
texture instantly become part of your skin 
never look “put on.” Yet so adherent, not 
even air currents can easily detach its clinging 
om. Glorious on all skins 
especially pampering for dry skins. 1.50 
SILK-TONE SPECIAL, 5.00 

plus tax 


In six skin-glorifying shades. 








Helena 
Rubinstein 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y 





our new window on the world- 





THE CHATHAM 
Table-top television with 
72-square-inch 
direct-view television 
screen, all 12 channels; 
static-free FM radio, 
plus Du Mont 
electronic engineering. 
$445 


| 
THE SAVOY 
A compact console with | 
72-square-inch 
direct-view screen, 
AM and FM radio 
and high-fidelity 
automatic record player 
Dignified cabinet of 
traditional design. 


$795 





— 


, = is like a new window in your home, 
a window that looks on every place where things are happening. 
Let Du Mont open that window wide with its big, direct-view screen; its bright, clear 


steady picture; its life-like tone quality. You’re going to see so much on television— 





so much that is new and exciting —see it at its best on a Du Mont. 


THE DUMONT LUXURY MODELS 


The Westminster — $2495 The Hampshire — $2495 


UMD 
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Cabinets designed by Herbert Rosengren. Note: Installation charges additional. 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. © GENERAL TELEVISION SALES OFFICES AND STATION WABD, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. © HOME OFFICES AND PLANTS, PASSAIC, N. J. 
Copyright 1948, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
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CUR PLUNDERED PLANET 
by Fairfield Osborn 





THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


that has brought you TH 




















A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE 
by Carey McWilliams 


E NAKED AND THE DEAD 


and THE STILWELL PAPERS 


announces another notable selection 


This book is one of the most fascinat- 
ing — and certainly one of the most 
provocative—biographies of our time. 
With brilliant scholarship and a keen 
sense of story-telling, the author traces 
the rise to fame and riches of the in- 
dustrial genius who revolutionized the 
automobile age. No less brilliantly, 
Mr. Sward analyzes the Ford legend 
and distinguishes berween the man and 
the myth. Here is the farm boy who 
became a mechanic, the mechanic who 


by Barrows Dunham 


by Charles Madison 


The Legend of Kévery Gord 


by Keith Sward 


became a billionaire; the man who said 
that “history is bunk” and spent a for- 
tune to preserve the past; the staunch 
individualist who claimed that “the 
vast majority of men wanted to be 
led."" The Legend of Henry Ford is 
more than a biography; it is a history 
of one of the most fascinating periods 
in American history and finance in 
terms of the man who played a leading 
part in that period. 


You can start your membership 


with The Legend of Henry Ford— 
or with any one of these distin guished selections: 





MAN AGAINST MYTH CRITICS AND CRUSADERS THE AGE OF JACKSON 


by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 





PROUD DESTINY 
by Lion Feuchtwanger 


THE WORLD WITHIN THE BIG SKY 
edited by Mary L. Aswell by A.8.Guthrie, Jr. by Flanders Dunbar 


MIND AND BODY THE TIMES OF MELVILLE & WHITMAN 
by Van Wyck Brooks 


How the Club Operates 


The Book Find Club 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find 
Club. I agree to n of 4 selec- 
tions a Vear at the sPECIAL MEMBERSHIP RATE OF 
K (plus 14¢* postage and han- 
cance 15 b 
hasing 4 selection 


purchase a minimum lL 4 seiec 


rship at any 


Prease SEND ME as My First SELECTION 


ZONE STATE 
tly higher in Canada) TA-1 





The Naked and the Dead, The Stilweil 
Papers, The Legend of Henry Ford 
and the other selections mentioned 
above are representative of the books 
—the best in fiction and non-fiction— 
that the Book Find Club distributes to 
its members month after month. The 
publishers’ list prices of these selec- 
tions range from $2.50 to $500, but 
Book Find Club members pay only the 
regular membership price of $1.65 a 
book (plus 14c postage and handling). 
In addition, new members are entitled 
to a GIFT book, which they may 
choose from a descriptive brochure 
provided by the Club. Membership is 
very simple. There are no fees or dues. 
You pay only for the books you accept. 


Each month, our literary magazine, the 
Book Find News, is mailed to you free. 
It reviews the forthcoming selection 
and contains other literary articles of 
interest to book lovers. If you want 
the selection you merely let it come If 
not, you return the printed form (fur- 
nished by us) which tells us not to 
send the selection. Your only obliga- 
tion as a member is to accept as few as 
4 books a year. Since it is almost cer- 
tain that you read at least four Book 
Find Club selections during the year 
anyway, why not get them from the 
Club at the tremendous savings we are 
able to effect through our large print- 
ing orders? 


Start your Book Find Club membership by filling out 
and mailing the coupon today 


october, 1948 
vol. XXXII, no. 6 


DOROTHY STICKNEY AND HOWARD 
LINDSEY, JUST BEFORE RICHARD AVE- 
DON CAUGHT THEM FOR OUR COVER 


TH F ATRE aris Sissel as wegen 


Theatre Arts is published monthly by Stage 
Publications, Inc., 130 West 56th St.. New 
York 19, N. Y. Printed in U.S.A. Entered 
as second class matter April 29, 1948 at 
the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XXXII, No 
6, October 1948. All rights reserved. Copy- 
right 1948 by Stage Publications, Inc 
Copyrighted under the International Copy- 
right Convention. Copyright reserved under 
the Pan-American Convention 


Subscription rates: U. S. and Possessions, 
Canada, Pan-American countries, Latin 
America, Spain and Philippines, 12 issues 
$5.00, 24 issues $9.00. All other countries, 
12 issues $7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by 
money order or draft on a bank in the 
U. S. payable in U. S. funds. Currency sent 
at subscriber’s risk. All subscriptions must 
be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks 
for subscription to begin or for change of 
address 


For change of address send old address 
with the new, including postal zone number 
if any 


The editors welcome manuscripts, but as- 
sume no responsibility for their safety. Un- 
solicited manuscripts cannot be returned 
unless accompanied by _ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Send manuscripts to 
Theatre Arts, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y 
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from one of ANTA’S members... 






ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 
Aviles Place t. Augustine, Flor 
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PREMIERE WED. EVE., OCT. 20 


OSCAR SERLIN 


presents 


€ la wenice Days 


A NEW PLAY 
by 
3 HOWARD RUSSEL 
“>. LINDSAY + CROUSE 


with 


‘eS DOROTHY HOWARD 


( STICKNEY - LINDSAY 
\ 


Directed by 


First and Second Act 
Setting and Costumes 
For the Ploy 
by DONALD OENSLAGER 


Third Act Setting 
by STEWART CHANEY 


. EMPIRE Theatre 


"é BROADWAY at 40th ST 
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sNEW STAGES, Inc. presents 


ANN DVORAK 


it JEAN-PAUL SARTRE'S 
THE 


RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 


Directed by Mary Hunter 
_ Together with 
( RICHARD HARRITY'S 
“HOPE IS THE THING 
WITH FEATHERS” 
\ Directed by JOSEPH KRAMM o , 
CORT THEA. 48 St. E. of B’way, N.Y.C. 

















THE PutitzerR PRIZE PLAY 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(48th ST. THEATRE, NEW YORK) 


Joe €. Brown 
“HARVEY” 


wrth 
MARION LORNE 
A new Comedy by 
MARY CHASE 








—— Ga 


COLONIAL THEATRE, BOSTON) ~ ‘ 


“Frank Fay. (\'/ 


“HARVEY" | 


eo » 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 












Current Theatre Index 


Consult your daily newspaper for possible changes 


A STORY FOR STRANGERS (Sept. 21, 1948)— 
Marc Connelly’s new comedy, involving 
a midwestern town in 1934 and a talk 
ing horse. Ralph Alswang did the four 
sets. Royale, 45 St W of B’way Cl 5-5760. 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE (Dec. 3, 1947)— 
Tennessee Williams’ tragic drama of the 
fate of beauty in an insensitive world. 
Heightened by Elia Kazan’s direction, and 
a superb cast, it has won the Pulitzer and 
Critics’ Circle prizes, and would probably 
win any others if they existed. Ethel 
Barrymore, 47th St W of B’way CO 5-2412 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80. 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (May 16, 1946)— 
The Wild West, Irving Berlin and Ethel 
Merman have combined to send this 
rollicking musical into a third year. Im 
perial, 45 St W of Bway CO 5-2412 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.60 


BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1946)—Garson 


Kanin’s lively satire concerns an ex- 
chorine, a bigshot junkman, and a New 
Republic intellectual. Lyceum, 45 St E 


of B’way CH 4-4256 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 
$1.20-$3. Eves ex Sun 8:40, $1.20-$4.80 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW (Jan 10, 1947)—A crock 
of gold, a leprechaun, and social signif 
icance turn up strangely, but fairly be 
guilingly, in ol’ Missitucky. The music is 
very nice. Forty-sixth Street Theatre, 46 
St W of B’woy. Cl 6-6075 Mats Wed & 
Sot 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:30 
$1.80-$6. Scheduled to close Oct. 2 


GRANDMA'S DIARY (Sept. 23, 1948)—The 
action of this comedy by Albert Wineman 
Barker turns around a veteran and his 
wife who has become a radio writer in 
her husband’s absence. Henry Miller, 43 
St E of B’way BR $-3970 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944)—Broadway’s oldest 
living member has survived a Pulitzer Prize 
and may easily go on singing its agree 
able paean to dipsomania and an _ in 
visible rabbit forever. Forty-Eighth St 
Theatre, 48 St E of B’way Cl 5-4396 Mats 
Wed & Sat 2:40, $1.20-$3. Eves 8:40 
$1.20-$4.20 


HEAVEN ON EARTH (Sept. 16, 1948)—Monte 
Proser’s big musical, with Peter Lind 
Hayes, Irwin Corey. Sets and costumes by 
Raou! Pene du Bois, Eddie Dowling d 


rected. Century, 7th Ave at 59 St Cl 
7-312) 


HIGH BUTTON SHOES (Oct. 9, 1947—A 
glowing production and Jerome Robbins 
high-comic ballet illumine the saga of 
two musical con-men on the loose. Shubert 
44 St W of Bway Cl 6-5990 Mats Wed 
& Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 
8:30, $1.80-$6 


HILARITIES OF 1949 (Sept. 9, 1948)—Morey 
Amsterdam’s popular-priced song, dance 
and laugh extravaganza. Adelphi, 54 St 
E of Biway Cl 6-5097 


HOWDY, MR. ICE (June 24, 1948)—Skates 
and music, girls and clowns. Millions have 
seen previous editions of this ice show 
and everybody loves it. Aimed at the 
family trade. Center, Rockefeller Center, 
CO 5-5474 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, Sun 3 
Eves ex. Mon 8:40, Sun 8:15, $1.20-$2.88 


INSIDE U.S.A. (Apr. 30, 1948)—A handsome 


revue which shuttles musically from coast 


to coast, with Beatrice Lillie and Jack 
Haley delighting the aficionados. Majestic 
44 St W of B’way Cl 6-0730 Mats Wed & 
Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30 
$1.80-$6. 


MAGDALENA (Sept. 20, 1948)—A musical ad 
venture set in South America, with music 
by Heitor Villa-Lobos. Big cast headed by 
John Raitt, Dorothy Sarnoff, Irra Petina 
Hugo Haas. Ziegfeld, 6th Ave & 54 St Cl 
5-5200. 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN (Jan. 15, 1948 
Arnold Horwitt’s sketches and Richard 
Lewine’s songs propel a jubilant cast on 
a fast paced ride on the Manhattan merry 
go-round. Broadhurst, 44 St W of Bway 
Cl 6-6699 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6. 


MISTER ROBERTS (Feb. 18, 1948)—Thomas 
Heggen’s and Joshua Logan's rich comedy 
drama sketches life aboard a Navy cargo 
vessel on the periphery of the war. With 
Henry Fonda, David Wayne and William 
Harrigan topping the expert cast, there is 
no particular reason why it shouldn't run 
forever. Alvin, 52 St W of B’way Cl 5-5225 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


SMALL WONDER (Sept. 15, 1948 
musical revue, featuring Tom Ewell, Alice 
Pearce, Mary McCarty. Coronet, 49 St W 
of B’way Ci 6-8870. 


Intimate 


THE PLAY’S THE THING (Apr. 25, 1948 
Molnar’s hyper-sophisticated comedy still 
delights people who care about sex on the 
Riviera. Louis Calhern, Faye Emerson and 

Arthur Margetson are featured Booth 

45 St W of Bway Cl 6-5969 Mats Wed & 

Sat 2:45 $1.20-$3.60 Eves ex. Sun 8:45 

$1.25-$4.20 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE (Feb. 9, 1948 
Ann Dvorak and Richard Janaver have 
taken over the leads in Sartre's melodrama 
of Southern iniquity 
Richard Harrity’s robustly amusing Hope 
Is the Thing With Feathers. Cort, 48 St E 
of B’way Cl 5-4289 Mats Wed & Sat 2:45 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:45 $1.20-$4.20 
Moves to another theatre Oct. 4 


The curtain-raiser is 


TOWN HOUSE (Sept. 22, 1948)—George S 
Kaufman directed this dramatization of 
John Cheever’s New Yorker series about 
three couples who share a New York 
house. National, 41 St W of B’way PE 
6-8220 


THE PASSING SHOW 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS (Dec. 11, ‘47-Sept 
4, ‘48 
COMMAND DECISION (Oct. 1, ‘47-Sept. 18 


48) 
THE HEIRESS (Sept. 29, ‘47-Sept. 18, ‘48 
SUNDOWN BEACH (Sept. 7, ‘48-Sept. 11, ‘48 


AROUND THE CORNER 


The following shows have been announced 
with definite dates and theatres through the 
first week of October, but by all means check 
with a newspaper first. 


APRIL FOOL Sept. 27, Fulton. 

EDWARD, MY SON Sept. 30, Martin Beck 
PRIVATE LIVES Oct. 4, Plymouth 

THE LEADING LADY Oct. 5, Cort 
SUMMER AND SMOKE Oct. 6, Music Box 
LOVE LIFE, Oct. 7, 46th Street Theatre 





Letters to 


Hopkins and Hamlet 
Sir: 

As an English reader of Theatre Arts 
may I say how much I liked Arthur Hop- 
kins’ attack 
on the funda- 
had 


critics 


from the shoulder 
Hamlet. It 


kind we 


straight 


film was a 


mental criticism of a have 


all too rarely over here. Our 


have taken one of two lines: either they 


that 
Hamlet and criti- 
or they have heaped 


have accepted Olivier’s statement 


the film is an essay on 
cized it accordingly, 
on the cutting of the text. 


random abuse 


he 
the basic 


has barely touched 
which Mr. Hopkins 
minor 


majority 
faults 


vast 


short 
strike 


reputation in the 


wrested from the maze of 


comings and used as a weapon to 


a blow at Olivier’s film 
U.S.A. Mr. 
of intentions, 


The 


Olivier has, with the best 


insulted both author and 


audience way is open for another 
him 


Vichael 
England 


Inthony Ho 


imyard 


i ondon, 


Sut 


Congratulations on the excellent 


Hamlet 


disappointed in the 


review 


of Olivier’s Having seen and 


peen production, I'd 


like to express my appreciation for Mi: 


Hopkins’ very astute criticism which 

placed the blame where it belongs 
Douglas K. Bur 

New York, New York, 

Heart of -he Matter Department 


Sor 
iT 


I recently read Hamlet and Olivier with 


reat concern I should like to comment 
on the statement: “Plots were to Shake 
speare as a block of stone was to Michae 


\ngelo.” 


This makes it appear as though Micha¢ 
were his first name and Angelo his last 
1 form which I believe is not accepted 


The truth of the matter is that the union 


of both names with a slightly different 
spelling gives only his first name 
Michelangelo. His last name is Buonar 


ot, 


lo complicate matters, the various 


em vclopedias include different spellings 


for the name Michelangelo. For exam 
ple the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1945 
Edition, Volume 15, page 410, gives 
Michelagniolo Buonarroti. The Encyclo 
fedia Americana, 1947 Edition, Volun 
19, page 14, states: “Michelangelo, whose 


ring his lifetime 


n d was written as 
Michelagnolo or Michelagniolo di 
Ludovico di Buonarroti-Simoni.’ 

U.S. Castineci 


Watertown, Mass 


Glad we got that straightened out!—-Ed 


Axes to Grind? 


oir: 


Samson 
Theatre 


Raphaelson’s 
Arts 


in excellent 


suggestion that 
print unproduced plays is 


one, but is an unproduced 


the Editor 


play worth printing only if written by a | 
professional ? 

Louis Birenbaum 
Bronx, New York 
Sir: 

A wailing wall has risen in the theatre. 
The playwrights wail that there are no 
the producers wail that there 
writers. You 
ing and then an 

That buzzing you hear is me grinding 
I wish you’d read my latest 


read it and find 


producers, 
print- 
play. 


are no can help by 


now unproduced 
my own axe. 
play. Many people have 
that it is an exciting play in spite of the | 
worthwhile 


Ida L. Ehrlich 


fact that it has a message. 


New York, New York 


Sir: 
Raphael 


printed. 


son wants his own plays 


San Francisco, Calif. 


No Hits, Two Errors 


wir: 


No Runs, 


Theatre Arts 
Theatre in 


issue of 


entitled 


In the summer 


appeared an article 


the Sun which mistakenly gave credit 
designing of the production of 
Glory to Robert Edmond 


in Williams- 


for the 
The ( 
Jones. During 
burg Mr 


this 


ammon 
his stay here 
Jones expressed deep concern 
and asked that | 
that the record could 


Theatre Irts. 


over misstatement 


l write to vou so 


’e corrected in 





Roger 


Sherman 


Williamsburg, Va 


In reference to vour caption in the 
IIbum: 1923 
Jones II] 


Wav. I 


of vour last issue, Frederick 


was not related to me in any 


admired his work much 


Robert Ed 


very 


mond Jones 


New York Citys 


Glory designe 


Common 


and Mr 


\pologies to 


Sherman Jones.—Ed 


International Incident 
Sir: 
With reference to Page 96 in the sum- 


mer issue, who ever told you Gaslight 


was an American play 


Frank Thornton 


London, England 





Our mistake. Gaslight, first produced 
at the Richmond Theatre in London, De- 
cember 6, 1938, was presented in’ Amer- 
ica as Angel Street in 1941.—Ed 
Pass in Revue 
Sir: 

Musical revues in America have been 
ignored by the publishing houses, which | 
Is odd since they are a contri yution worth | 
remembering. How about having The- 

Continued on page 8 























“*ANNIE GET YOUR GUN’ 
THE ACE!” 


REMAINS 
—Walter Winchell 


RICHARD RODGERS & 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


IN THE WORLD-WIDE 
MUSICAL SMASH 


“ANNIE GET 
OUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 


with MILTON WATSON 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Sets & Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Dances by HELEN TAMIRIS 
Costumes by LUCINDA BALLARD 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 


45th Street West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 








THE NEW MUSICAL ADVENTURE 


pAGDA LEN, 


gomance of the Magdaleng Rive 


Music by South America’s Foremost Composer 


HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 


Starring 


IRRA PETINA 
JOHN RAITT 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 
HUGO HAAS 


AND COMPANY OF 100 


ZIEGFELD « 54tnst.& Gthave. 


Eves. 8:30 © Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Directed by BURT SHEVELOVE 
Dances by GOWER CHAMPION 


CORONET Theatre. 49 st 


W. of B'way « Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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| Leland Hayward 
} a presents 
| is in | atre Arts compile the American Revue 
7? e ” | once a year instead of the play script 
; | Let a jury of theatre people mull over 
” A ploy by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN the season’s revues and select the top 
r {Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) sketches and songs. 140,000,000 people 
I. win DAVID WAYNE | would like to know why everyone in New 
2" ROBERT KEITH i WILLIAM HARRIGAN York is laughing at the sketch Moss Hart 
«i Directed by Joshua Logan wrote for Bea Lillie in Inside U.S.A. 
aly Settings by Jo Mielziner | It is lers : . c a 
| oT” ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St. Eves. 8.30, Mots. Wed. & Sot. | is under tood that in the case of Miss 
: ; | Lillie not a great deal would project 
through the printed page, and the onl 

: NATIONAL COMPANY | real solution ‘ ms “ - r al : th 

| > s iti« s oO senc 1¢€ aiong w 
| NOW—ERLANGER THEATRE, CHICAGO eis” adil 
every subscription. She happens to be 
isthe eighth wonder of the world and much 









funnier than anv of the other seven, in- 
IRENE M. SELZNICK 


presents 


cluding the Hanging Gardens of Babylon 








Stewart Stern 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Through Memory's Haze 


Su 


I should like to point out a_rathe: 
glaring error in your Album: 1923. |r 


oy TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
is interesting to note that for once Holly 

BARRYMORE 
Theo. NEW YORK 


wood was in the right in slighting F 


JESSICA TANDY 


Scott Fitzgerald as the author of Flamin 





Marlon Brando * Kim Hunter « Karl Malden Yout/ True, the title sounds suspicious 








ly like one of Fitzgerald's tales of the jaz 


: j HARRIS UTA ~ANTHONY | age, but the author of this particula: 
; INN » but au particul: 
tan ead FIAGEN QUIN | purple piece is or was Warner Fabian 


pe Jelc | 2 
Russell Hardie « Mary Welch | Henry R. Davis, Jr 
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presents | 


These days most of our dramatic critics 
PAUL KELLY | write as though they hate the theatre and 
would rather spend their time anywhere 


“DIRECT HIT” | but within its confines. Certain reviewers 


: / =) KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN | Sir: 


have expressed a preference for motion 


, —WINCHELL 
i | pictures. Most of them wear a permanent 
| chip on their shoulders. 
OM with It is refreshing to read Gilbert Gabriel’s 


comments. There is love of the theatre in 
JAY FASSETT + BYRON McGRATH 





| every word he writes. He goes to a play 
| prepared to enjoy himself and is honestly 


=ON TOUR = | disappointed when he cannot. More critics 


BOSTON, Wilbur Theatre _ . Sept. 20 thru Oct. 9 is eT eye iii t 
WORCESTER ~—e Oct 11 like him would be a healthy condition in 
PROVIDENCE ; ; . = «we the theatre 
NEW HAVEN, Shubert Theatre, Oct. 13, 14, 15, 16 j 

; PHILADELPHIA, Shubert Theatre, Oct. 18- Oct. 30 Arthur Barrett 


Milwaukee. Wis 


















I WHEN YOU WANT YOUR PRESE TS PLEASING | 
: Cultivate the gift-ticket 


habit for weddings, 
birthday and anniversary 


presents, or whenever 


= 
CRP remcn ——~ 


you want to provide a 
pleasant evening. Buy 
them at the box-office or 


by mail order. 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 7 ) 


Suggestion Corner 


Sir: 


How about a project to rejuvenate the 
Metropolitan Opera by having someone 
sponsor a contest for the best costumes and 
scenic designs for a certain production? 


Loren Bailey, Ji 
St. Louis. Mo 


Sir 


By offering to the thousands of higl 
schools all over the country a department 
that deals with the problems of high 
school production, directing, casting, busi- 
ness, scenery, costumes, etc. . .. maybe by 
taking up just one topic in an issue, you 
would be offering a service that is desper 
itely needed in educational dramatics 

Carlton Bentley 
Strattord, Conn 


Benavente 


bed Bi 


In the article European Notebook in 
vour fall issue, Jean Dalrymple states that 
none of Jacinto Benavente’s plays have 
been successful in English. What about 
Passion Flower (la Malquerida) in which 
Miss Nance O’Neil starred so brilliantly 
in the early twenties 

V’. B. Spratlin 
Washington, D. C 


Sif 


Several of Benavente’s plays have 
been translated into Flemish and English 
for presentation during the forthcoming 
season at Antwerp. It is true that they 
are difficult to translate, but the comedy 
Titania in particular seems to be a de 
lightful play in any language. 

4lan Bird 
Cambridge, England 


Hail Poetry! 


sir 


Norman Nicholson’s The Abandoned 
Vuse does great credit to your magazine 
Pointed without being pedantic, it offers 
a remedy which the living theatre would 
do well to take. Let’s have more like it. 

1. P. MacDougal 
New York, N. Y. 


BELATED ACKNOWLEDGMENT DEPARTMENT 


Through an oversight the following 
photographers, to whom we extend our 
apologies and thanks, were not credited 
in the August-September issue of THI 
ATRE ARTS: 

White Studios (theatre photographs 

Albert B. Davis Collection, Alfredo 

Valente, Mishkin, Musical America 

and Brugiere through the courtesy of 

Vandamm, for photographs used in 

the Album: 1923 section. 

Ellict Erwitt, Tom Kilpatrick, Dick 

Williams and Larry Colwell for thei: 


photographs in the current section 


gent 


“WHERE THE STAGE 
MEETS” 





In the heart of the 
theatre district 


Telephone LA 4-5785 
© 


234-36 West 44th Street 
New York City 


ackage 
ublict ty 


For Stock Companies, 

Community Theatres, 
School and College 
Productions 


Complete sets of publicity stories 
about the plays on your sched- 
ule, their backgrounds and 
their authors, ready for place- 
ment in newspapers and on 
radio broadcasts in your area 
Advance readers, seats-now-on- 
sale readers, opening readers, 
long and brief feature stories, 
program notes, “shorts and 
anecdotes for columnists, also 
ideas for exploitation through 
churches, clubs, women’s pages, 
sports pages, etc. 
Ticket-selling, interest-rous- 
ing campaigns, prepared by a 
press-agent who has success- 
fully publicized over 110 
Broadway productions. Avail- 
able at surprisingly low cost. 
For details, write Dept. T. 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE _ 


1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ~~ 














FINE AND FANCY 


Theatre people, who probably care for 
fine food and elegant surroundings a good 
deal more than most, are apt to dine at 


any of these places. Vital statistics were 
right when we went to press, but, like 
most things these days, may have been 


changed by the time you get there. 


BRASS RAIL, 7th Ave & 49 St; 5th Ave & 
43 St. Hearty and Broadway-ish. Open 
daily. PL 7-6070, MU 7-5878. 


VIRGINIAN, 102 West 50 St. An around-the- 
clock place where you'll find almost any- 
thing you crave. Fine American dishes and 
ham & eggs are specialties. Swell for after 
the theatre. PL 7-2615. 


CHAMBORD, 803 Third Ave. Fine provincial 
cuisine at one of the city’s most famous 
and expensive—eating spots. A _ favorite 
of stars with run-of-the-play contracts. 
A la carte, closed Sun. Rene. EL 5-7180. 


COLONY, 667 Madison Ave. Where Gene 
presides over the sleekest segments of the 
Social Register and footlight worlds. Ex- 
pensive a la carte. Closed Sun. RE 4-9478. 


COPAIN, 891 First Ave. Reasonably priced 
fine food, in a small and charming off- 
the-main-stem spot. Luncheon from $1, 
dinner from $2. Open daily, PL 8-0554. 


COQ ROUGE, 65 East 56 St. Dancing with 
your dinner, and afterwards too. Dick 
Wilson's music begins at 7 p.m., no enter- 
tainment tax until 8:30. A la carte. Closed 
Sun. Ask for Joseph. PL 3-8887. 


LINDY’S, 1655 & 1626 B’way. Broadway 
lights en masse, and don’t forget to try 
Lindy’s cheesecake. A favorite for after 
the theatre too. CO 5-0288, CO 5-8659. 


NINO, 10 East 52nd. Continental and ex- 
cellent. Luncheon, dinner, and supper after 
the show. Rudy Timfield at the piano 
Open Daily. PL 3-9014. 


SARDI'S, 234 West 44 St. Green Rooms went 
out of fashion long ago, so now everybody 
in the theatre meets at Sardi’s. You'll have 
fine food and rub elbows with all the peo- 
ple you read about. LA 4-5784. 


SEA FARE, 41 West 8 St & 1033 First Ave 
(Sutton Place.) Another haunt of fine fish 
and fishlovers. Luncheon from $.85, dinner 
a la carte. OR 4-3973, PL 9-4176. 


THEODORE’S, 4 East 56 St. Hangout for the 
smart set, as well as people who just like 


fine food. Lunch $2, dinner $3. PL 3-6426. 


TWENTY ONE, 21 West 52 St. Everybody 
knows about this one, where food and 
prices live up to their reputations. A la 
carte. Closed Sun. EL 5-6500. 


CAVANAGH’S, 258 West 23 St. The theatre 
district has moved since this famous res- 
taurant opened its doors, but theatre people 
still make the trek downtown when they’re 
after superlative food in gracious surround- 


ings. Luncheon, cocktails, dinner, supper— 
the works, all of it fine. CH 3-1938. 
WALDORF-ASTORIA, Park Ave at 50th 


Even if you haven't time for that week- 
end, try the Starlight Roof. Freddy Martin’s 
orchestra. Other oases include the Flamingo 
Room, Peacock Alley cafes, and Norse Grill. 
EL 5-3000. 


WHITE TURKEY, Madison Ave & 37 St, 12 
East 49 St, 300 East 57 St. Good Amer- 
ican food for a change. Moderately priced. 
MU 3-1581, PL 3-1181, PL 9-3584. 





The Colony Restaurant 


61st Street & Madison Ave. 


Rendezvous de Délite 


Where 


society 


and stage mingle 


ENJOY 
LUNCHEON - COCKTAILS 
DINNER - SUPPER 


Where Elegance in Dining 
4s Teadilion 


CAVANAGE’S 


260 WEST 23rd STREET 
SINCE 1876 
Famous Facilities fer 


BANQUETS + PARTIES 


YOU'RE IN THE 


en 
pustetels FOR FOOD 


Ai 
a 


Near 6th va 
detued 
AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 
DISHES 


102 W. 50th $f. 


at RADIO CITY 


AMERICAN 
RESTAURANTS 


NEW YORK 
Sth AVE. of 43rd ST. 
7th AVE. at 49th ST. 
BROOKLYN 
NEVINS & FLATBUSH 
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“THE LEADING LADY” 


VERTES POSTER HERALDS THE RETURN OF RUTH GORDON, STARRING IN HER OWN PLAY, 
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by gilbert w. gabriel 


SMALL WONDER 


please! Exit dreams, enter customers and critics: raise the 
curtain on another Broadway season. One thing may be said with 
certainty—when it's over, some of the hopeful entries will be safe be- 
tween the hard covers of the next volume of Ten Best Plays. But in 
the meantime. .. . Alice Pearce in SMALL WONDER was one of the 


Places 


AUTUMN AND AlLL 


Here, awaiting nobody's comes the new 


1948-49 has, in 


permission, 


New York's theatrical vear of 


witt tact, already begun. (Good fortune attend it, favor- 

le notices befriend it, and may all its signs merge into 
hat single, highly satisfactory one which reads, “Standing 
Room Only.” 

Prelude to each such season is the list which gets pub- 
shed in cheerful newspaperese of every scheduled show 
ihead hese lists, vou'll grant. are alwavs admirably 
painstaking. ‘They aren't necessarily painsgiving, too. 
Still, you may find yourself lapsing and leaving off study 


| , . ° 
ing them long before vou reach that last batch of enticing 


tit 


" 4 | 
les announced for as far away as April next. You are 


yund to be bewildered by so many masterpieces on the 


For once, therefore, let’s not. Kor once let's 


enjoy the cheeky luxury of picking a few personal favor 
ites among all these starters, instead. 
Personal favorites of mine, | make haste to admit. Not 


that I am any mantled prophet. Neither am I party to 


HARRISON 


PALMER 


early entries. ... Rex Harrison, King of Siam for Hollywood, will don 
the royal purple for the Playwrights Company and Maxwell Anderson 
as Henry VIII in ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS, based on the 
story of Anne Boleyn's brief tenancy of Tudor Castle. Mrs. Harrison, 
lovely film star Lilli Palmer, will be close by in another play. 


vour particular tastes. If it’s blondes, dunked in song- 
and-dance, you want and | send vou too urgently along 


to some dark-mouthed Sartre—well, mine the choice and 


mine alone the blame. 


DISTINGUISHED COMPANY 


| am certainly eager to see Maxwell Anderson's dane 
of the Thousand Days. 
Parenthesis, please. Ir. Anderson is a member of the 
} 


of this 


] | — ° ] } 
most valuable and distinguished set of 
s | 


Playwrights’ Company, 


co-producers 
and probably the 
ist ten 

This 


one marks the Playwrights’ decennial, and I’d guess that 


contributors to the American theatre during the 


vears. [hose years happen now to be complete. 


celebrate it with something than tin. 


has given us sterling goods. It has 


they will more 
heir organization 
waxed neither fat nor foolish on a diet of frequent success. 
It has 


Behr- 


It has taken its few failures with sufficient grace. 
and S. N. 


Sherwood, 


survived Sidney Howard’s tragic death 


man’s pensive resignation. It still gives us 


11 
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Fair blows the wind from London, and on it Robert Morley in ED- 
WARD, MY SON, which he wrote with Noel Langley. Last time on 
ur shores, Morley created a small sensation in Oscar Wilde. 

ou can lead a horse to the footlights, but you can't make him talk 
unless it’s the talking horse in Marc Connelly's A STORY FOR 
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STRANGERS. Dwight Deere Wiman is back in the producing fold 
with the eagerly awaited script... . GRANDMA'S DIARY is the first 
production of the new American Theatre Company . 1f Groucho 
Marx ever considered retiring to ease and luxury he must have 
thought better of it for he has teamed with Norman Krasna to write 


BETS NOW PLACING 


| or ” to want to see | ' F ers an j Cseorve ss 
) 
K limans Dravo, t nda Ss tre s Red G é t that is 
} ~ ] ] } 17 ’ 
what thev finally decide to call it over here. I'm waiting 
with } oh ho es i Summer and Smoke ind, oF course, 


for forward to Moss Hart’s 
Light Up the Sky. I'm all set to love Marc Connelly’s 
{ Story for Nitra 


Ruth Gordon's 7 


rs, wit ts talking horse, and als 


‘he Leading Lady, with its own leading 


named R ith Gordor whon | iiwavs did love 
“ 
Bra nvs are ny praise of E dwar #- VW; 
, ' 
Son, already a proven success abroad. Encouraging things, 
t tentative ire eing sald apouft he Happiest Y ears 
] ] + + +} ¢ } } 1] 
ilready\ ried ou n the summer moder, and especially 


bout Joseph Hayes’s Leaf and Bough. 


It is pleasant to see Philip Barry's name back on an 
laptation from the French, The Emperor of China. It 
s exciting to learn of another adaptation of that greatest 
vit in all Gaul. Giradoux. w t I rasmusi tag of 

Praise of Folly 

Some dramatists have oft vears and just dramatize. 
Among other dramatizations will be Lillian Hellman’s of 


the best selling war novel, The Naked and the Dead, and 
Behrman’s of that Maugham storv, Jane. 


— a eee — ee Ce PE 
vad of wishtul pence on é nedy which Gertrude 


iat also put a 








TIME FOR ELIZABETH debunking the fabled joys of idleness. 


Otto Kruger will star. . . . Jerome Robbins is choreographer fo- 
THAT'S THE TICKET. . . . SUNDOWN BEACH, first Broadway of 
fering of Elia Kazan's Actors’ Studio, opened the season but closed 
after seven showings, leaving only the memory of a touchina per 


onogy—she once wrote Three Cornered 


lonk Vloon } is 
made out of that immortal series, Tou n House. 


will be the Lerner-Weill Love Life, a 


Hammerstein-Rodgers operetta founded on Tales of the 


There new 


South Paciftc, a Fields-Lane version of The Pursuit of 
Hap piness, a Leems ‘Taylor version ot Moll Flanders. 
and—much more austere, it seems—the Benjamin Britten 


Rape of Lucrece out of London. More than a dozen elab 


I'll settle for six. 
For, if only half of these pet items turn out to be as 
] 
solid 


revues are brew Ing. 


sound, it 


’ 


as they will certainly be a season. 


MOURNFUL NUMBERS 


) 


According to my backyard computing machine, 14,55 
that 
written—in the United States during the last vear. As 


plays were written is, were known to have been 


A ge 
many more must have been composed for which Fame, 
disguised as a high school instructor of Dramatic Litera 
From 


i third to a half of these 14,552 plays went to the increas- 


ture, has pleaded the mercies of a swift oblivion. 


ngly large bother of obtaining copyrights, the expense of 


a spectrum of postage stamps, and seem to have been 


submitted through the usual optimistic channels to Broad 
Over 2,000 


the ofhce stenog 


way'’s assortment of theatrical producers. 
were read and rebuffed immediately by 
Another 1,000 apparently tarried until the week 


rejected with no less gusto by 


raphers. 


ends when they might be 


JEAWPAUL SARTRE 


M PIERRE VALDE~ 
evict EAN BERTIN 
wo 


formance by Julie Harris. ... Madeline Carroll makes her American 
stage debut after all these years in GOODBYE, MY FANCY, Fay 
Kanin's first play . . . and Jed Harris progresses from the Victorian 
plush of last season's The Heiress to the stark setting of postwar 
France. He is now directing Jean-Paul Sartre's RED GLOVES. 


he bosses’ nephews, or by the lifeguards who knew the 
ladies who knew the gents who were thinking of trying 
them out on at Flamboyant Beach. <A 


dozen were just plain lost 


a moo-cow basis 
round in transit, uninsured. 
But something like 676 claim to have been encouraged in 
1 faint belief that, if their third acts were thoroughly 
doctored or Katharine Cornell should think them the stuff 
ot stars, they might eventually be accepted, optioned and 
even be presented, and it is possible that 287 actually may 
De, whether / ariety says so or not. According to the ratio 
established by recent seasons, 149 ought to reach Times 
Of these thirty-two stand fair chances 
of lasting more than three weeks apiece and not lopping 
the linen off their backers’ backs. 
will 


Square. a lucky 
Ten of these thirty-two 
get themselves included in a volume of what are 
optimistically called Best Plavs. One will win a Pulitze: 
Prize, one the Drama Critics’ Award, or perhaps the 
annual presentations and table d’hote of the Matinee Club 
and either the Dublin Society of New York or the Man 
hattan League of the Hebrew Kindergarten and Infants 
Home. Indeed, the same one might win them all. The 
iuthor of that will leave for Paris—or tor 
Hollywood, if he has not vet endured sufficient pain 

and signal his departure with an 


one then 


interview in which 
vows to write nothing but novels for glory, picture scripts 
for millions, but no more plays, so help him Heaven. 


Don’t believe him, however. He's only playwrighting. 


GLOVES | 
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Tallulah Bankhead comes back to town with PRIVATE LIVES, and 
high time too; while she was on the road her beloved Giants could 
have used her cheers. . . . John Cheever's stories of the intrica- 
cies of co-operative housing make the by-now-familiar leap from 
the New Yorker's pages to the stage. Max Gordon is producing 


HOPE IS A THING WITH WHISKERS 
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TOWN HOUSE, George S. Kaufman directing. . . . A brace of 
agents, William Leibling and Audrey Wood handle many of the 
town's top dramatists, are currently keeping a weather eye on Ten 
nessee Williaris’s SUMMER AND SMOKE. Margaret Phillips and 
Tod Andrews head the cast... . If it be true that luck rides with 


tormed chiropodists J ts and innocent s 
rbanites, or else they dont gp one at al And 
¢ ] t} 
spite OT thie ites CTC Tul > in?’s Said \ ie in ome 
, ; 
tax people about Ddenents trom | Ss, manv of these mo 
Will not vet done at all. 
, . , ‘ , -] , 
| here must De a moral if tT s¢ ewhere. | he soluti 


can’t be left solely to that latterday Cosimo de Med 
Mr. Culln in it vel nt 
lean young laps of AN TA and New Stages. Somethir 


LONG RUN, SHORT SHRIFT 


A couple of Continental gentlemen, their hearts fille 


a : 

with love of the theatre everywhere on earth, and undoubt 

edly spt il sts in pre-war show nship abroad ire i 
“1 , : 

ways telling me that the Ameri troubl. the Amer 


can insistence on long New Yor runs. If a play doesn t 
ist six months, sav, in the winter-grey canyons of the 


West Forties, then—farewell to it, grim riddance to it 


since all it can ever expect to inherit thereafter is the 

istv hall of Death. Which ma e true, and most un 
f very foolish, altogether evil. But what we should 
go next to change t, cure it, remains a mystery to these 
friends of mine—and of the drama, foreign as well as 








youth, AT WAR WITH THE ARMY must be thrice blessed. Drama 
students Henry May and Jerome Rosenfeld are doing this scrip* 
penned by a classmate. It's about time Broadway had a ne 
Ferber-Kaufman collaboration. This year they give us BRAVO, con- 
cerning a playwright (Hungarian) and an actress (temperamental) 


Over there, they point out, a play ised to be put to 

tairer tests. It did not have to wait for one Old World 

tal t onounce it a success before some neighboring 

“ ttempt it. That same play might be produced 

Weiiel’s were, for instance) in several cities, indeed 

tterent countries, simultaneously. In none of 

\ t be subjected to the long, bedraggling terms 

vhich are the fate of hit plavs here. In none need it 

t ts all on one prodigal risk. It could simply enter 
nto the mild but unfailing rewards of repertory 

When we reach that word, repertor nd we always 

do—we stop there. Repertory becomes the cue for a long 

lence. Repertory has been tried, and tried often, tried 


| | 
seriously, thoroughly and well, in New 


neve! worked. 
New Yorkers, an mpatient, Captious iudien ci and 


perhaps a spoiled audience, too, don’t like repertory. They 


} i ¢} 


have said thev don’t. “They have said it at 


where all contradictions topple. hey have proved it to 
some of the best acting teams we Nave, and t sundry of 


our most tasteful and vimtul producers. American varia 


ons on repertory may thrive seasonably In such smaller 


Edens as Westport, In New 


Yor} i sad tact, but a fact W wont Nave ti n. In 


+ 


Conn., and Dallas, Texas. 


e world’s largest and busiest theatre district, there is 
; } . 1 ] } 
only one production per year which calls itself a Gambol. 


* 4 7 
All the rest ot them, with good Cause, Insist on spelling 


Oscar Homolka and Rosa Stradner will do the honors. . . . Leonide 
Massine is choreographer for the new Metropolitan Opera ballet 
season. .. . Homer Curran, West Coast impresario, shuttled MAG- 
DALENA the length of the California shore tuning up the Heitor 
Villa-Lobos musical. It's the most lavish show of the Broadway season. 


THE SHOW AND THE SHUDDER 


And speaking of that theatre district: | once fled it with 


} vi 


a suspicion that it was the ugliest in our land. I’ve re- 
turned to it sure—ten times surer—that it is the ugliest, 


noisiest 


most uninviting and unfitting on this earth. 
A ‘Tennessee Williams tragedy, come to Broadway, 
takes on the forlorn look of a pearl in a tar vat. A Ballet 


ae oh é' 
Ballads had as much chance as Mozart in an iron foun- 


Irv. Every opening has to battle against scrabble and 


at 


le jyoviess eruption of 


those giant electric signs, the robot mill of crowds in a 


] | 
tunnel of nignt Tumes and concrete. 
No, [’m not trving to 
Carriagetrade 


unst the canaille. 


impersonate M. le duc de 
stoppering his nostrils with fine cambric 


Quite the contrary, comrades, | am 


pleasanter playgoing for all playgoers, all of 
' ‘ 1 } ] 1 1.° 
us. | am howling to the evidently hard of hearing skies 
some really modern aud 
ai no] - 
ulet section where plays wiil not ! 


to compete with earthquake, honkytonk and the subway 


combined, but may possibly be given with some sense ot 
leisure, of ease and occasional graciousness, and also of 
forgive me for this dangerous thought—of art. 

Even Baltimore and Philadelphia keep their theatre 
lobbies from looking as tawdry as New York's by setting 
up large flower stands in them. [Even London, still bor 
vocked and as grev as ever, goes to its sho on. better 
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Brandon Thomas's old standby has been transformed by George 
Abbott into a musical, WHERE'S CHARLEY? Ray Bolger will sing 
and dance Frank Loesser's music. New Yorkers who still hum 
September Song” and “Speak Low” are anxious to see Kurt Weill's 
LOVE LIFE as produced by Cheryl Crawford. Monte Proser 


1 


. 
rms wit ts soul and Ss empt stomach than we ( 
For one thing, Londoners may take their tipples right 
ere at the playhouse bar. 
Which starts me off on one more prayer: won't some 
\dv please permit liquor to be sold and imbibed in thos 
ext theatres we build? It would help. It would any 
Vay ¢ nate that sé y Nell Gwyn for the thirsts of 
ywadavs, the lady with the orangeade. 
BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 
\ number of picturesque features seem to have dis 
eared from the New York theatres during the near 
ec e I was aw I miss them Or a Tew of them, at 
east 
| I of course, start caterwauling long memorials 
n the era of dress clothes and silk hats. If the moder1 
y tion doesn’t want to plastron itself in stiff white 
shirts, I decline to register any great loss of morale o1 
iesthet lavbe the starch manufacturers will dis- 
gree, t I’m satisfied that high drama can get along 
without high collars 
As for those top hats, | remember when some enter- 
prising firm presented all the critics of the “Thirties with 
nples of its current line—and what Heywood Broun 
ooked like with one of those opera-plopera things perche 
the broad crag of his brow—and what I saw on and 
OwT ead vher | go oped I ist a lob Ym ( 


CRAWFORD 


followed High Button Shoes with HEAVEN ON EARTH, abetted by 
director Eddie Dowling and Peter Lind Hayes. Mr. Dowling's next 
play, MINNIE AND MR. WILLIAMS, involves a ten-year-old devil 
a Welsh minister, and his one-legged wife. Josephine Hull and 
Dowling are the stars. Elizabeth Ross is the young disciple of Lucifer 


ind its OKa\ 


the soft fedora. 
do miss the old hat ring. 


with me, this dav of 


But, in the matter of hats, | 


[here used to be one such, a simple wire circle, fastened 


inder every theatre seat in our hospitable city. These 


ire pone. 


Ripped out and gone, and I can’t find out why 


ind cant believe it to have been a sacrifice to the Wal 


a machination of the hat-check boys’ union, but 


one they are, 


to do now with 


effort or 

g and what are we poor males destined 
Dandle them on our knees? 
This has beer 


with applause, for one thing. 


our hats? 
Crush them to our sentimental bosoms? 
found to interfere seriously 
No critic is reported to have clapped at anything since the 


1 


entry of the free-handed 


those hat 


: 
elephants in Jumbo. For the 


claques which first-nights need, kindly restore 


also note the exit, the sad end, of opera 


| should 


classes. Scarcely anybody seems to use these any more. 


Nobody 
ties, slabbed with mother of pearl or pebbly with enamelled 


totes them to the theatre. “The old home varie 


iwthology, have apparently een consigned to the past, if 
The dime slot kinds have departed, 
too, trom the backs of the parquet Maybe the 
ups, are to blame. Maybe 


not to the hockshop. 


chairs. 


movies, with their enormous close 


we have lost the habit of making our eyes climb that far 


over the footlights, and ot worrving whethe1 the roots 


of our matinee idol’s hair show red 


r} 


or silver. But opera 


a shallow sigh ? 


isses are out. Anvone care to joIn me 1 
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Frances Heflin and Helen Haves in The Glass Menagerie . . . the delicate atmosphere of the 


Tennessee Williams prize play has weathered transportation to become a current London success. 
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Write Your Congressman! 


The President of Actors’ Equity suggests 
a way to lift a burden on the theatre 


I. is probable that no hypodermic applied to what some 
are inclined to regard as our almost-moribund theatre 
would have so immediate and stimulating reaction as the 
abolition of the greatest obstacle to theatrical progress- 
the Entertainment Tax. Originally instituted at a modest 
10 percent during the first World War, it remained, after 
the world had been made safe for democracy, as a per- 
manent reminder of the dangers that had been sur- 
mounted. Unfortunately, at a much later period, when it 
was discovered that the dangers had not been averted but 
only intensified, it became necessary to impose a further 
10 percent. The double burden therefore laid on any- 
one wishing to spend a couple of hours relaxation in 
a theatre was regarded as an impressive assurance that the 
era of totalitarianism would be swept away—though some 
of our more erudite and far-sighted legislators mav have 


the reflection that not much 


7 22 . + | »? > . 
Deen faintly troubled wit! 


} 


1 
ne tl 


] | ] . ; 
ieewav was Deing left for t lird world wart. 


At any rate, with the return of what is euphemistically 
termed Peace, one of the strangest anomalies in the halcy- 
on 


promised world is the apparent permanence of this 


monstrous load that the theatre must bear. From the first 
the institution of this tax was based on a misconception, 
the widespread fallacy held in the halls of Congress that 
the theatre is a luxury and a toy as dispensable in times 
of emergency as perfume and diamond tiaras. 

The exact opposite is, of course, the case. 


The theatre has been—and should alwavs be—a vital 


and integral part of the life of the community, as essential 


to the spiritual welfare of the citizen as the hospital to 


he function 


his physical health. In the past this has been t 
of the theatre which took its place with the sister arts as 
a democratic institution appealing to every section of the 
population and within the budgetary. limitations of all 
classes. 

It is axiomatic to say that the theatre today, menaced 
on all sides as it is, can never be expected to approach its 
former healthy state until this Governmental millstone is 
removed from its neck. The radio studios have opened 
their doors to a vast audience of free customers who now 


regard as heresy the merest suggestion that they should 


ever be asked to pay for any entertainment. And the 
Gove ent, with irrefutable logic, decides that as the 
management graciously invites this audience to be their 
guest, it Cannot possi ‘ly be asked to pay a tax, while the 
unhappy individual who finds himself the possessor of a 


pair of Annie Oakleys 


otherwise known as passes) 1s 


by clarence derwent 


faced with the penalty ot being 


mulcted of the tull 20 
percent. 

The admirable educational system established by Ac 
tors’ Equity Association with the cooperation of the pro 
ducers, whereby bona fide members of the profession are 
accepted as guests of the management and so enabled to 
see the work of their brother and sister artists, is almost 
entirely nullified by the imposition of this tax, since the 
Government's request for $1.60 for a couple of seats is to 
the actor—who has worked three weeks in the season and 
is worried about tomorrow's breakfast—as prohibitive as 
the full $9.60 demanded of the ordinary theatre patron. 

With the emergence of television it will not be surpris 
ng if the average citizen decides that his tax exempt 
domicile is as good a place as any in which to obtain his 
theatrical relaxation. ‘This will be a misfortune as noth 
ing can ever fill the place of the flesh and blood theatre. 
The complacence of the public in this matter has been trul 
remarkable. The protests have come from the managers 
and the performers, though only in an indirect sense can 
they be said to be paying the tax. 

Anything which stifles the growth of an art or arts or 
acts as an impediment to the public enjoyment of its prod 
ucts is unhealthy and should be ruthlessly cut away. 
Most European countries subsidize their theatre from the 
national or state treasuries and even financially harrassed 
England allocates large sums of money to the theatre 
through the British Arts Council. Rich America, while 
contributing nothing from Federal funds, is taxing the 
theatre out of existence. This intolerable condition cannot 
be allowed to continue. 

The United Nations, through their subsidiary UNESCO, 
have shown a realization of the part to be played by cul- 
ture and the arts in striving toward the ideal of one world. 
Anything which impedes this movement is holding back 
the march of progress. One of the first steps toward re- 
storing the leadership of art is to free the theatre and that 
can best be started by abolishing the 20 percent enter- 
tainment tax. 

This, however, will not come about automatically or 
by wishful thinking. Nor can the efforts of the profession 
produce the desired result, mainly because of its electoral 
insignificance. It is therefore incumbent upon the public 
to bestir itself if it wishes to see the theatre unshackled 
and its own pockets relieved of this burden. ‘Translated 
into normal political language, this, of course, means— 
Write YouR CONGRESSMAN ! 





.... the party line 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Editor's note: White House policy, understandably, does not permit the President 
to make a statement exclusively for any one publication but, in answer to 
Pieatre Arts’ request for comment on Mr. Derwent’s article, Charles Ross, 
the President's Press Secretary, pointed out that Mr. Truman’s public utterances 


learly identified him on the side of all measures for cultural advancement. 
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| agree with the President of the Actors’ Equity Association that levying an 


imusement tax upon passes issued to members of the theatrical profession is an 


EE RRO 


1) 
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intair and unreasonable impediment in the path of the actor, particularly the 
young actor. Moreover, any actor should, when at liberty, attend the theatre 
trequently. If he has to pay a tax on the tickets he obtains as a courtesy by 
mmemorial custom, he may frequently be obliged to stay at home instead of 
studying his profession. 

The theatre is an integral part of American culture. Government should 


help, not hinder its progress.” 





LIONEL BARRYMORE AND GOV. THOMAS E. DEWEY 


ZRESSIVE PARTY 

“| heartily concur with Mr. Derwent’s plea tor the integration of theatre, 
ilong with music, dance and the other arts, into democratic community life. | 
agree that the 20% amusement tax on theatre, concerts, etc., is an obstacle to 
that integration and should be rescinded, because the theatre cannot be considered 
a luxury. However, I do not believe that elimination of this tax in itself would 
be, as Mr. Derwent claims, a hypodermic to an almost moribund theatre—even in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and those few other cities where 
theatre does play any considerable part in the culture of the community. Most 
certainly, the removal of the tax alone could not provide sufficient stimulus for the 
development of theatre in other communities which face far graver obstacles than 
a 20% tax. 


> 


If the theatre is—in Mr. Derwent’s words—‘‘to take its place with the 
sister arts as a democratic institution,” it must, along with the rest of the family, 
be nourished and encouraged by the government, and not just spiritually. Help 
must be forthcoming in the form of federal subsidies for a cultural community 


program which will answer the special needs of each community.” 
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LILLIAN HELLMAN AND HENRY A. WALLACE 
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by william saroyan 


KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON YOUR 
OVERCOAT! 








a short-of-ready-cash customer reports on beef pie, scalawags, Existen- 


tialism, and discloses a foolproof formula for musical comedy success. vn 


No playwright in his right mind would write a piece 
like this, but that is no matter to me. Not when beef 
pie at the Automat is now six nickels instead of three and 
sometimes not worth it. Now and then the chef who gets 
out the two or three tons that are required daily does a 
miserable job and the individual diner’s transaction is a 
Hop. It was a flop for me one Sunday morning in August 
because I refused to believe the chef did not know what 
he was doing and ate more than half of what I had paid 
for, even though it was mushy, flat, and probably poison. 
I just couldn’t believe the Automat could make a mess of 
the beef pie, but it most certainly had done so. I had had 
perhaps a dozen previous transactions in beef pie and all 
but one or two of them had been successful. The dish had 
been consistently satisfying. I am reporting the Automat’s 
failure because I think it is important for Horn and 
Hardart to find out which of the chefs are spoiling a good 
thing and then fire them. There must be in New York a 
few satisfying and inexpensive items of food which every- 
body can count on to remain standard. I remember having 
paid only three nickels for a first class beef pie at the 
Automat not longer than nine years ago. Now for twice as 
many nickels I feel the Automat has got to be able to 
issure me that I shall not be swindled in the deal. 

Admission to theatres is also too expensive and while 
everything running in August was a box office success, 
that did not by any means constitute a guarantee that | 


{) 


would not be bilked, and of course I was, frequently. 
Having returned to New York in August I drew up a 
program of spending which allotted little money for food 
in favor of much money for the theatre, and in a matter 
of nine days my wife and I saw five miscellaneous suc- 
cesses, and also took our kids to Howdy, Mr. Ice. The 
boy of almost five and the girl of two and a half found 
this show more satisfying than any other kind to which 
they had ever been introduced, i.e., movies. The girl 
picked up the custom of applauding with gleeful efficiency, 
and the boy was delighted by those sets which were “out 
side” as he put it. 

After the first half of the show the girl found the peo- 
ple around her more appealing than anything on the stage 
and proceeded to engage them in conversation, asking these 
pertinent questions: “What’s your name? What you 
doing?” ‘The boy, when he was most pleased, said, “Did 
you write this play, Pop?” It was a struggle for me to 
answer him truthfully, but I was able to whisper that | 
had written such hits as Sweeney in the Trees; A Decent 
Birth, A Happy Funeral; Afton Water; and Jim Dandy. 

The ice show suggested the experiment of a “‘serious”’ 
drama on ice, with the skates concealed: the object here 
being swiftness of movement to approximate a parallel 
inner swiftness which it certainly would not do to try to 
approximate by the graceless swiftness of sprinting. I am 
sure such a show shall one day soon be real and effective. 





At the musicals Inside U.S.A. and High Button Shoes 
my wife and | were at first impressed by the boys and 
girls of the corps de ballet, but after a while their extra 
loud singing and extra hard dancing seemed ludicrous. 
These shows are not worth six dollars and tax per seat, 
but they are getting it, and even in the hot weather it was 
not easy to get seats at all. What is the secret of the suc- 
cess of musicals? The answer is simple: “Stage a suc- 
cess.’ I believe a page from the New York telephone 
directory, torn out haphazardly, could be made into a 
musical hit if anybody cared to finance it. Here is page 
407, for example: Ensler, advtg; Ensley; Ensminger, 
photogrphr ; Ente, lawyer; Enteen, hats; Enterprise Coffee 
and ‘tea, wholslrs; Enterprise Toy Co; Entomological 
Testing Labs Inc; Entrup, furs. Is there any doubt about 
the success of such a musical project? An advertising man, 
a photographer, a lawyer, a hat manufacturer, an ento- 
mological specialist, and a fellow hustling furs? And not 
one hundredth of the page utilized? A good deal of 
patriotism could be sung and danced in this telephone 
directory musical, too. You will notice that Ensley is not 
identified in the phone book. He is just Ensley, even as you 
and |, and that’s America for you. People can live here 
and not need to prove to anybody that they’ve got some- 
thing practical to do, and they can have a phone, too. 
What a book for a musical the phone companies write 
every year or so. And in the directory for Manhattan 
alone, approximately 500 names per page. In other words, 
if you can get hold of a quarter of a million dollars with 
which to hire and pay experts in the musical comedy field 
you can make a hit out of anything. The formula is fool- 
proot: get experts, get results. 


So much for being bilked at the musicals. What about 
the ‘‘serious” plays? As I write, we have seen 4 Streetcar 
Named Desire, The Respectful Prostitute, and The Heir- 
ess. Around five dollars per seat. Except for the second- 
named, these plays were also playing to standing room. 
Each play would appear to be flawless both in the writing 
and in the staging, and vet none of them was wholly satis- 
fying. The one most remote and in many ways the most 
absurd, The Heiress, somehow came nearest to all-around 
effectiveness. 


How and why did that happen? Singleness of purpose, 
no doubt: to tell well in terms of the stage a very simple 
story in a very simple and conventional way. Everybody 
seemed to be glad that the jilted woman whose voice had 
always been feeble ordered her housemaid with a shout to 
bolt the door of the house to the scalawag who had the 
nerve to come around a second time for a crack at the 
thirty thousand per annum: and forty years ago that 
wasn't hay. Almost an anecdote in its single plane sim- 
plicity, the whole thing worked out perfectly. My own 
sympathies were completely with the scalawag, and I could 
not help regretting that he played his cards so poorly. Had 
[ written that story I am afraid he would have made good 
on the second try, and nobody any the worse for it. Why 
not? Assuming that he was never wholly on the level, 
who is to say how enduring that state might prove to be, 
or rather how unenduring, and who is less on the level, for 
the matter of that, that he who seems to be most so? And 
herein lies the terrible problem for the contemporary dram- 
atist. Is the obvious scalawag ever as big a scalawag as 
the well-concealed scalawag? Isn’t he too simple to be 
anything more difficult than a poseur? 


I have never met anyone who has been able to say 


Existentialism with confidence, or anyone who has eve 
been able to impress me that Existentialism is anything at 
all. When I meet someone who is able to say the word 
as if it were a word and to speak of it seriously I shall 
forever after avoid-him. Here is an intellectual after-the- 
war inevitability: something important sounding by which 
to round up the usual cultural riffraff. Sartre’s play is 
not foolish because it is a caricature, for very often a cari- 
cature achieves the profoundest truths; it is foolish because 
it takes small sides instead of large sides. The abortion 
of justice everywhere in the world is well balanced among 
all peoples; even the well born, strong, clever and unprin- 
cipled do not escape injustice. How could they possibly 
escape it? But it is easier to write a play in which their 
plight is overlooked. The play appears to be fairly well 
cast and staged, but | was not able to accept any of the 
performances as coming anywhere near anything actually 
real or real in terms of creation. A stylish lark for a hot 
playwright. , 

Now what is wrong with a play so obviously flawless in 

the writing as Tennessee Williams’ 4 Streetcar Named 
Desire? When I bought the published play at Brentano’s 
in San Francisco early this vear someone in the store ap- 
parently sent word of the event to a friend in Hollywood 
and a columnist on the Hollywood Reporter remarked 
that I was undoubtedly trying to find out how to write a 
play. Granted that I do not know how, and granted that 
| am always eager to learn, | believe I bought the play for 
precisely the same reason that I buy all sorts of other 
books: to see if I could read it. 
I expected 
it to be staged in an almost anti-theatrical key, but per- 
haps if that had been done the play would not have been 
a hit. What’s wrong with 4 Streetcar? Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing: it is perfect, and that is the reason its 
failure to satisfy is difficult to understand. 


A Streetcar was easier to read than to see. 


If any reader feels I have been unfair to any of the 
plays I have seen, let me point out soberly that he is 
mistaken. 


Now, as | write this last paragraph, fourteen days 
have elapsed and it is no longer August, it is September. 
| find that Horn and Hardart has raised the price of 
beef pie five cents, and taken the dish out of the auto- 
matic area and put it into the cafeteria area, which slows 
down considerably the procedure of obtaining it. I neg- 
lected to remark that the best play I saw was Harrity’s 
Hope Is the Thing etcetera. 1 found this item perfect, 
except for the maudlin drunk episode, but that may have 
been because the part was not well cast or directed. 

The people’s theatre, about which so rauch is written, 
is the baseball stadium, the prizefight arena, and the race- 
track. (I thought I would mention that.) 

The theatre cannot receive “the people” until it is 
ready and able to seat enormous numbers of them com- 
fortably, to provide a variety of drama for them which 
they cannot resist, and to reduce the price of admission to 
a basic minimum of one dollar. The maximum price ot 
admission can go as high as it likes just so twenty o1 
thirty thousand seats are always available for a buck. 
Baseball is theatre, not sport alone. The race for the 
pennant is a drama which begins in the Spring and ends 
in the Fall. Can the legitimate theatre ever learn to 
match such creation of national interest and suspense: 
Was ever an actor given a funeral like Babe Ruth’s? 

Was anybody, for that matter? 
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by maurice zolotow 


How to Raise $150,000 


HOST JACK SEIDMAN TAKES THE FLOOR, BREAKING THE 
CE FOR BACKERS' AUDITION OF "ALIVE AND KICKING. 
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iditions have become an increasingly familiar fe 

All through the spring and summer of 1945 
suditions like the one I witnessed at Seidman’s were taking 
readings of plays, actings of plays, singings and 

ngs and perhaps dancings of musical shows—hun 

ls of them, all over Manhattan, in the homes of pro 
ers and actors, in the homes of the friends of pro 
rs and actors, in the homes of prospective backers of 
One musical had to give 115 auditions before it 


d the $200,000 necessary to ZO into rehearsal. Most 





RAY GOLDEN PRESENTS HIS CASE, ACTING EVERY PART AND 
TALKING THE SONGS IN HIS RAUCOUS BARITONE VOICE 


have to open their mouths and show their teeth to 


iutious Duvers at least five or six times Defore they car 


ire up the needed money. 
Seidman, like Howard Cullman i .Wister Roberts 
ingel) and Sherman Ewing (backer of Angel in the 


IVings 1s representative of the new breed of angel. The 
old type of angel was a fat illiterate cigar smoking mil- 
lionaire who had made his money in cloak-and-suiting, 
yutter-and-egging or beer-and-murdering (many of the 
angels during the Prohibition era were big-time veggs) 
and the only reason they ever invested in a show was so 
their platinum blonde mistress could get parts. 

They tell of the time Waxey Gordon, once a kingpin 
of the beer racket, was watching a rehearsal of a musical 
which the “mob” had backed. As the chorus kicked their 
legs about, Waxey’s eves were warmed by a proud- 

osomed dancer on the end of the line. 

“Whose gal is that?” he asked. 





“She ain’t nobody’s gal,” one of his aides replied. 

Waxey snorted incredulously: ““Then how the hell did 
she get in the show?” 

Seidman approaches the theatre with an 
is more fiscal than physical. A 


Seidman, 


that 
partner in Seidman & 
one of the biggest CPA firms in the profession, 


his clients are 


interest 


a roster of U.S. industry. Seidman is an 
expert on tax problems (and who hasn’t got tax problems 
these days?) and has written two authoritative books on 
the subject. He is a lean man of medium height with a 
small face and sharp eyes behind glasses. He dresses 
conservatively and speaks in a gentle voice. He always has 
friendly smile. 

ace 1935, Seidman, more for personal amusement than 
From 20 


to 30 auditions take place at his home each season. He 


inything else, has dabbled in play financing. 
also reads about 200 scripts, but he risks his money in 
only two a season. Among the hits he has picked are 
Room Service, Three Men on a Horse, Lady in the Dark, 
the Bobby Clark revival of Sweethearts, and Brigadoon. 
Seidman, and a group of friends who follow his judgment, 


put up $80,000 for Brigadoon (whose total production 





GLORIA EVANS, HIRED BY THE MANAGEMENT Eb CIALLY 
FOR THE AUDITION, SINGS A BRISK COMEDY NUMBER 


outlay was $160,000). 
OUU stake 


Seidman personally had a $40.- 


in the Scottish opus. On Brigadoon he has 


already recouped his original and made a 


profit of $40,000, 


investment 


Seidman’s attitude toward a planned production is 


“The factor is the 
in the case of a musical, the sketches, 


basically simple. most important 


script or, score OI! 


the book,” he says. ‘The next factor is the management 

is the producer a responsible man with an ability to add 
and subtract? I look upon play production as a serious, 
complex enterprise calling for managerial skill and no 
mad geniuses. If you are in the hands of an experienced 
and honest producer you can trust his judgment as to 
casting and the other details. I don’t place as much 
emphasis on stars as other investors do. You can have 
a sure-fire draw like James Mason and still die if you 
come up with a script like Bathsheba. On the other hand, 


you get a beautiful score and nice words and you don't 


need a single big name. Of¢lahoma! didn’t. 


the thing. 


The play’s 


“Of course, I always study the prospective budget. I 
have to be satisfied with the arithmetic of a production. 
You can still lose your shirt if the overall picture doesn’t 
add up to a plus, in terms of the weekly profit above ex- 
penses being able to pay off the original investment.” 

Seidman explained to me that while he loved watching 
a musical show he preferred risking his coin on a dramatic 
production. ‘A musical,” he said, frowning pensively, 
“will cost from three to four times as much as a straight 
show, which means that there is less chance of getting 
back. 
straight play can make just as much as a musical. 

“On the 


better on a musical. 


your investment As far as profit is concerned, a 
other hand, surprisingly enough, the odds are 
My statistics show there’s a smaller 
among the 
bringing in a drama to Broad- 
eight to one against you—but 


rate of mortality among the musicals than 


straight shows. If vou re 
way, the odds are nearly 
with a musical, the odds are a little better than three to 
one.” 


Seidman doesn’t tell the producer how to run his audi- 





THEY'RE SMILING, BUT WILL THEY INVEST? AFTER THE AUDI- 
TION THEY GATHER OVER DRINKS AND DISCUSS THE SHOW 


tion. He makes only one stipulation: the producer must 
A good 


many auditions wind up with a persuasive sales-talk and 


promise not to make a direct pitch tor money. 
then some gorgeous creature maneuvers the angel into the 
next room and whips out a fountain-pen and pledge be- 
fore he can gather his wits. Seidman guar- 


antees that the audience he invites will not 


On his part, 


} | 
be there merely 


to while away an evening: they will be there with the 


looks 


avowed idea of putting their money up if the show 


vood. He also promises a quiet and attentive audience. 


a 
Spectators who guzzle too much, gossip, talk or make 


passes at the ingenue are politely told by Seidman to go 


_ 


jump in the Plaza fountain. 


“One thing Broadway will never complain of is a 


shortage of mediocrity,” he sighs. But regardless of how 


tedious the audition turns out to be, even when his friends 
begin to get that trapped teeling and squirm and sweat, 


he generally doesn’t like to cut short an audition. “Once 
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How to Raise $150,000 


continued 


an audition gets under way, you have to let it take its 
course,” he savs. “Only on one occasion did | ever stop 
an audition in the middle, and that was a case where | 
felt the performers were suffering as much as the audi- 
ence.’ Another time the fuse blew out and the audition 
finished without lights. (This wasn’t the audition for 
Lady in the Dark.) 

After eight o'clock, friends of Seidman began dropping 
n. There was an air of expectancy, a feeling of curiosity, 
combined with a cynical sense that the chances were about 
fifty to one that this would be another dreary stinker. 
Extra chairs, benches and couches were brought into the 
living-room. By half-past eight, there were twenty, 
twenty-five persons milling around. By nine, when the 
audition got under way, all the seats were taken, and 
angels or their wives were balancing themselves on tables 
and coftee stands and arms of chairs. Seidman himself 
had no room to sit. He stood in the back, observing the 
proceedings with great relish, There were some fifty 
persons in the assemblage, including critic John Gassner, 
stockbroker Harrv Gould, singer Jane Froman, lawyer 
Struve Hensel, James Merrill Herd (inventor of the 
unique corporate plan for angels), manufacturer Frank 
Levien, advertising executive Pat Long, Elias Lustig 
multi-millionaire head of the Adam Hat Company 
-hain), screenwriter Frances Marion, dress manutacturer 
;ordon Winning, lumber tycoon Jack Melnick, engineer- 
ng executive Willard McCormack, electric products ex- 
cutive Don Tyson, banker Francis McGrath, broker 
sylvan Coleman, lawyer Eugene Roth, Sperry Gyroscope 
*xecutive Jack Sanderson. 

At 8.15, Stanley Facey sauntered in. Facey had been 
iired by producer Ray Golden to provide the piano ac- 
ompaniment. He receives $25 for each audition. Facey 
‘mmediately seated himself at a Steinway grand in the 
The tunes 


living-room and rippled off a medley of tunes. 


were pretty but they didn’t sound familiar, and then you 
realized this was a subtle trick to impress the score of 
4live and Kicking on the unconscious of the angels. At 
».40 Jack Pearl arrived, wearing a single-breasted gray 
° } 


‘uit and a harassed air to match. 


; } ] j y nresence 
Do you just have Pearl lending his august presence 
:t these auditions to impress the prospective icKers: 


asked Golden. 
“Not only 


ind July auditions, 


n August, Pearl was also around in the June 
replied Golden, who had already 
een through 14 of these money-grubbing expeditions and 
When I asked him if the Louis Shurr 


fhce was casting the entire production, he snapf{ 


ves a good pun. 

; : 
ed back, 
ley re Casting everything Dut aspersions. 


| 


I 
Rav Golde: : man almost unknown to Broadway, and 


o relative of John Golden—is an excited and exciting 


‘gs . 
erso with Keen mind, a Drilliant grasp of the know 
ow of show business, and a creative imagination, quite 
t in a producer. I’ve met tew producers who 


ve impressed me as much. I don't know whether Alive 
and Kicking will be a hit, but I do know that Ray Golden 
ike a big noise on Broadway, will eventually ripen 
opnotch producer of musical hoop-las. 
\t nine, Seidman took the floor and said he wished to 


itroduce a young producer from California, who would 





present his case. 


Golden, a stocky chap whose head is balding rapidly, took 
the rostrum. He swallowed a glass of water from a nearby 
pitcher. He cleared his throat. He wiped his face with 
a breast-pocket handkerchief. He then apologized be- 
cause he was not an actor or a singer. “With my very 
inadequate voice, I'll try and project an idea of this 
revue to you,” he said. “I can’t sing, so I will sort of 
talk the music across. I naturally won't be able to show 
vou the dance numbers—but Jack Cole has definitely, 
agreed to do the choreography and dance in several of the 
numbers himself. This is a revue—an intimate revue 
we'll have a cast of 28 or 30 so we're safe in calling it 
an intimate revue. Let me give vou an idea of the basic 
set.’ He displayed a large watercolor sketch showing 
Times Square and the moving flashcast on the New York 
Times building. He explained that the flashcast would 
actually move, spelling out different headlines, and each 
headline with the motif of a sketch or production number. 
The show opened with the headline of a man about to 
commit suicide. The man is saved. He sings a chorus 
of the opening number to the general effect that it is great 
to be alive and kicking. Various members of the chorus 
take up the theme and eventually everybody joins in. 
There is also a dance. 


Golden sang everybody's part 
with his eyes closed. 


It was true that his voice was a 
raucous baritone, but he had a way of socking a note 
across, putting his body into every syllable, an ingratiating 
way of talking it, and he was so afire with enthusiasm 
that the cold businessmen began to catch his spark, which 
was quite irresistible. 

Golden set the scene for the next number in words—a 
girl’s finishing school in Boston—and then he asked 
Gloria Evans, a lissome blonde dish in a tight black silk 
dress, to come forward. Miss Evans slithered through the 
crowd. She sang the comedy number, “I’ve Got a Pass 
port from Boston to the U.S.A.,” in lively fashion and 
got a sprinkling of applause. Miss Evans had been hired 
that afternoon just for this audition. ‘The show has not 
been cast. “At last reports,’ said Golden hopefully, 
“Mitzi Green had agreed to be our singer and comedienne.” 

Then Golden went through an involved comedy sketch 
about two psychiatrists, a secretary and two psychoneu 
rotic patients. He played all five roles to perfection 
grinning, looking neurotic, rolling his eves, showing how 
he'd lie on a couch, shaking his head, jutting out his arms. 

There followed in rapid and exciting succession—almost 
as entertainingly as if vou were sitting in a theatre and 
had paid your $6—a love duet, “Who Are You?”; an 
After that, ex 
plained Golden, came a number called “The Pie Eved 


other sketch; another song and dance. 


Piper of Heidsick,”’ about a strange champagne-buying 
character whom all the café society belles follow about 
from one deadfall to another. “In this number we go 
from café to cafe—this sounds like an awfully expensive 
number to do, but our designer has come up with an 
ingenious wav of doing it for $900.” 

Several of the angels flapped their wings and nodded 
their heads approvingly at this evidence of the conserva- 
tiveness and financial sagacity of Golden. 

The next number, “What a Pity to be Living in the 
City,” was sung in canon style by Irma Jurist, composer of 
the aria. Ray Golden, lyricist, Leonard Gershe, and Miss 


Franks completed the quartette. 





The finale of Act | was a colorful extravaganza taking 
place in a Trinidad courtroom and concerning a divorce 
trial, with all the testimony sung in calypso rhythm. 
Golden and Calvin took the six major parts, Golden put- 
ting on and taking off a hat to indicate different people. 
At the finish, Golden got a thunder of applause from the 
crowd. Seidman suggested he just go right on with Act II. 
There was a two minute break. 
head. 


Golden mopped his bald 
He looked 
over the audience. He gulped more water and then put 
on Act II of Alive and Kicking—as marvelous a one-man 
show as I’ve ever seen; Ruth Draper or Cornelia Otis 
Skinner couldn’t have held an audience better. 

After the audition was over everybody went out on the 


He puffed nervously on a cigarette. 





terrace and gathered in clumps of four and five and made 
scotch or bourbon highballs for themselves, analyzing the 
merits and shortcomings of Alive and Kicking. Sen- 
tences drifted in from all over. 

That Propinquity number is out of this world. He 
Is it true 
.. 1 think 


youd be crazy to put your money into it, sweetheart . . 


can't do it for a penny under $200,000 
Cindy Ballard is going to do the costumes? . 


Who's gonna light the show? I hear they're dickering 
for Hassard Short ...1 don’t think it'll go. People want 
these serious things like Streetcar Named Desire or that 
Sartre thing, Respectable Prostitute or whatever the hell 


it’s called ... Depends how many weeks on the road... 
It’s the revisions that bring up the cost . | think it’s 
wonderful about Jack Cole doing it... It's no Brigadoon, 


believe you me... Did you get any reaction from Seid- 


man on it? ... Look, it’s got strictly two good bits, the 
calypso number and the Propinquity number, the rest of 
.. + Pearl will really 
slay them in the psychoanalyst sketch Oh there's no 
comparison You know, Pearl should see an analyst 


himself, if you touch Pearl's ear he can’t go to sleep 


it you can throw tn the garbage can 


If you run 
away ten blocks he'll chase you till he touches your ear 
back... Who's this Ray Golden? ... Of course, it 
sounds great when you hear it in a living room but how 


unless he touches your ear back. I swear. 


will it sound in a theatre that’s a horse of another color... 
! go by Jack Seidmen. His opinion is good enough for 
me... Well, it’s this way. 

Golden approached Seidman, who stood in a corner 
near a screen, with his hands in his pockets. All the way 
through, Seidman had seemed to be enjoying himself 
uproariously, but when Golden asked him how he liked 
it he merely nodded and said, “Not bad.” His face had 
an extremely dubious expression. 

“IT figured he hated the show and 
he told me later. Golden can shake off dis- 
appointment. Now in his early forties, he has produced 
one previous show, a play, The Sky's the Limit; he wrote 
it, raised the $4,000 to produce it himself in 1934 with 
Smith & Dale. I asked him if it was a comedy and he 
replied, “It turned out to be a tragedy.” 


Golden shrugged. 
hated me,” 


It closed in 
Golden then went to Hollywood and wrote 
movie and radio scripts. 


one week. 
He has written films for the 
Marx Brothers, Jimmy Durante and Bob Hope. He and 
a partner wrote eight Ritz Brothers pictures. During 
these twelve years he was studying the visual production 
of gags and their timing, how musicals were blended 
into a whole. He decided in 1938, that he would some- 


day be a musical comedy producer. “I even knew the 


courses of food I would have for dinner to throw up on 
opening night,” he says. He wrote most of the sketches 
for Alive and Kicking, which began to take shape in Los 
Angeles in November 1947. By March 1948 he had 
assembled all the sketches and an interesting score by 
Jurist, Gershe, Paul Webster, Carmichael, Sonny Burke. 
He gave his first audition in the offices of a vocal coach 
in a small alley off Sunset Boulevard, known quite 
modestly as the Crossroads of the World. The only 
offer of money he got was $7500, provided he gave a 
featured role to the blonde girl friend of the angel. 

He said, “No.” 

At the 
pledged. 


Hollywood audition, $15,000 was 
More important, Louis “Doc” Shurr, the agent, 
took an interest, told him his material was great, urged 
him to go to New York and gave him the use of his 
New York offices. Shurr said, “Put it on right—put it 
on in New York—give it the lavish setting it deserves 
Golden 
came to New York in June and gave audition after 
audition and had raised $50,000 by the time he came 
to Seidman. He was working on a $150,000 budget, so 
that for a $3,000 stake you received one percent of the 
show. He figures he can do the costumes for $20,000 
and the sets for $25,000. 
nature. ) 


second 


and a good cast—raise some real money for it.” 


(Golden is an optimist by 
The financial set up of any show is that the 
profits are split 50-50 between the producer and “the 
However, before the producer can start re- 
ceiving his cut, the backers must be paid off. Therefore, 
if you bought ten percent of the show for $30,000, you 
would receive ten percent of the “money” portion of the 
profits, or five percent of the total profits. 


money.” 


The morning after Golden’s apparent rebuff from 
Seidman, he received a telephon call from Burt Mayers 
(of Fitelson, Mayers & London) 
informing him that Seidman and his associates were ready 
to invest $75,000! 


Two days later, at another audition, the remaining 


Seidman’s attorney, 


$25,000 was raised and veteran producer Max Gordon 
was so impressed by Ray Golden’s material and his talent 
as an impresario, that he joined forces with Golden as 
co-producer of Alive and Kicking. Even though this means 
that Golden’s share of the producer’s end will be dimin- 
ished, he knows that in the long run he will profit by an 
association with such an experienced manager as Gordon, 
whose experience will enable the company to save money 
at every stage of the production. The Seidman syndi- 
cate also, feels that its money is safer with such an ex- 
perienced hand as Gordon to balance the galvanic Golden. 

“Auditions,” says Golden, ‘are a hell of a lot of fun. 
If you believe in what you're selling, the way I devoutly 
believed in Alive and Kicking, you enjoy it. In fact, I 
never got tired of doing the whole show. I never ran 
out of energy. But it’s 
It’s these stupids who bother 
you after the audition and tell you how you should re- 


I could do four auditions a day. 
not the auditions I mind. 


write the sketches and the music is too slow and who 
you should cast for the torch-singer and don’t I know it’s 
the “Pied Piper of Hamelin” and not the “Pie-Eyed 
Piper of Heidsick”’ and they always have a nephew who 
is a composer or writes hilarious articles for the humor 
magazine at Columbia and I simply must interview him. 
I think I averaged two propositions concerning nephews 


with every audition!” THE END. 
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oung man from everywhere 


When Marlon Brando first received attention for his 
performance in the ill-fated Truckline Cafe in 1946, the 
Playbill listed his birthplace as Bangkok, where his father 
was said to have been stationed on a zoological expedi- 

mn. In subsequent Playbills and interviews he was de- 
scribed as having been born in such outlandish cities as 
Bombay, Mindanao and Rangoon. In the current 4 
Streetcar Named Desire it is Omaha, Nebraska. The 
journey from Bangkok to Omaha (where he was actually 
born in 1924 


] 


ul—during it he has become the subject of a grow- 


has been as auspicious for Brando as it is 


ing legend, has been widely compared to the young John 
Barrymore, and is considered by just about everyone the 
most talented actor to emerge on Broadway in a blue moon. 

Despite Brando’s private disparagement, the growth of 
the legend has been inevitable. Not many beginning ac- 
tors calmly tell Noel Coward, Alfred Lunt and ‘Tallulah 
Bankhead what they can do with themselves, as he has 
done on more than one occasion. Fewer still carry yo-yos 

iring screen tests, dress like stevedores, or dance to West 
Indian tomtoms until their feet are blistered at five in the 
He is probably the only person on record whe 
laid egg in his hand when an important 
Hollywood executive wished to shake it. Brando has few 
close friends, and those at a distance can hardly be blamed 
for concluding that he is deliberately trving to become 
known as a “character,” or that he is, at best, profoundl, 
intisocial. . 

The root of these misconceptions is primarily his pos- 
session of a vitality and directness so marked as to be ir 
comprehensible to most people. “N obod\ should € poor ; 
he .once advised a hard-up friend in all seriousness. “If | 
were you I'd go out and steal.”’ Brando feels very stron 
ly on st 


piects about 


which he knows very little, such as 
politics and philosophy, and his resulting actions often 
strike people as bizarre. While reading for a part in Noel 
Coward’s Present Laughter, he hurled down the script 
and snapped at Coward, “Don’t you know there are peo 


.) 


ple starving in the world?” It was neither malevolence 
nor conceit, but impatience with the world as he saw it. 
“Tm in tavor of socialized living,” Brando Savs, Dut 
[ think that everybody ought to have an outlet for their 
creativeness.” He is apparently unconcerned by the fact 
his own creativeness includes everything from grand 
all hours until police intervene, and that it might be a 
inct hindrance to any socialized life of which he was 





part. He professes complete disregard for what construc- 
tions people put upon his high-jinks, but he is current], 
undergoing psychoanalysis, and is probably unique among 
20th century Americans in hoping to gain from it some of 
the inhibitions which other people seek to lose. 

Brando draws $550 a week for his part in Streetcar. 
He keeps $150 and sends the rest home to his father to 
invest in cattle. That he is flat broke before every payday 
“T don’t buy any clothes,” he 
says truthfully, “I don’t go to nightclubs, I don’t drink, I 
eat in cafeterias, | haven’t got a car. I’ve never paid more 


continually mvystifies him. 


than $65 a month rent—but I’ve never got any money.” 
he tact is that he is notorious for giving it awav to 


acquaintances who touch him for “loans,” and as a result 


26 


by lorenzo semple jr. 


of this generous but negligent largesse is sincerely con- 
vinced that he is poor. “| haven’t made up my mind about 
money,” he says, “I haven't decided what it means.” 

He lives as peculiarly as he dresses, in out-of-the-way 
cold water flats or barren walkup sublets belonging to 
friends. Since coming to New York he has never had a 
place of his own, although he always claims to be looking 
for one. Brando’s present residence is typical—a dreary 
top floor apartment, in a decaying building, belonging to 
a girl who is away in stock. About his only visible pos- 
sessions are a large painted tomtom, a recorder (an ar- 
chaic wind instrument on which he is highly proficient), 
and a copy of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. The most minute 
search would not disclose a necktie or a suit. He has no 
telephone, and people are forever running up and down 
the stairs with messages. Not long ago this peculiarly in- 
dependent life delighted him, but there are signs that the 
pattern is changing. Recently he delivered an outburst 
against the way he lived, declaring heatedly that he wanted 
some privacy, that it resulted in the total disorganization 
of his life and the dissipation of his energies. Then he 
reached for his recorder, played an old English madrigal, 
ind remarked: “I want to go to Paris and study. I want 
to do some writing. I walk around New York on fogg' 
nights, I sit alone in Central Park, and the city reminds 


h 


me ot a huge ruin nobodv in New York cares about 


inyvthing but escape.” 


A Streetcar Named Desire marked its 300th pertorn 
nce last month, and Brando quite frankly dreads the 
prospect of playing the same role for as long as that play 
will undoubtedly run. Restlessness dominates his art as it 
does his life, and he is sometimes tormented by the task of 
issuming a characterization from which he feels that he 
has already extracted the heart. “Some nights it goes 
easily, because I feel the part,” he says. “Other nights | 
ave to walk up and down thinking of things to make me 
mad. before I can go on.”’ Although he is conversant with 
the subtleties of Stanislavski and other schools of acting, 


he is probably as instinctive an ac 


+ 


or as can be found to 
dav, and maintains the fiction that he became an actor 
only by chance. On nights when he doesn’t “feel” the 
part, he has moments of alarming objectivity. A few 
weeks ago, at one of the most intense moments of the play, 
it occurred to him that his face must !ook very funny to 
the audience; to the considerable consternation of Jessica 
Tandy, who entered at just that moment, Brando barely 
restrained himself from breaking into laughter. 

He has no particular ambitions to play any classic 
roles, rarely speaks of acting to his friends, and seems 
peculiarly unconcerned with his future stage career. 

Brando’s legendary contempt for Hollywood offers is 
directed at the content of pictures rather than the medium. 
His disenchantment with the West Coast has become pro 
gressively aggravated, until it is unlikely that he would 
at present consider any offer whatever. ‘“They’ve never 
made an honest picture in their lives,” he once remarked, 
“and they probably never will.’”’ Many actors have said 
words to that effect, but Brando 
disinterest in swimming pools and cash—means them. 

Vitality is the keynote of Marlon Brando’s personality— 


thanks to his supreme 





sheer animal vitality which colors his life and tastes and 
art. A night of dancing is his idea of relaxation, and he 
won't eat potatoes for fear he might grow fat. He likes 
people and cats, Babylonian jewelry at the museum, 
ancient tombs, mediaeval armor, landscape paintings of 
photographic realism. ‘He wants to try everything twice. 

‘| want to travel,” he often tells friends. “I want to 


Ronny Jacques—Courtesy Harper’s 


MARLON BRANDO 


go to Rangoon and Bangkok. | want to go to 
want to act in French movies, where you can 
identification with real people. In French pic 
can live, make love, do everything that people real 
Then, dressed in a red shirt and faded blue denims, he 
is more likely than not to sit down in front of his tomtom 


ind beat the hell out of it. THE END. 
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by richard b. gehman 


WILD SURMISE 


| was invited to see a run-through of Life With Mother 
just before its tryout in Detroit. I enjoyed myself in my 
usual boorish manner, but all during the performance I 
had a distinct feeling of uneasiness. I couldn’t define it, 
exactly, and it wasn’t until hours later, at home and in 
bed, that I realized what the trouble was. Life With 
Mother was the first play I’d ever seen before reading 
the critics. 

Usually, when someone asks me what I think of a show, 
I begin with, “Well, Atkinson says. . .”, and go on from 
there. I had bragged to all my friends about getting invited 
to the tryout; now, when they asked me how I liked it, 
what would I say? What, in fact, could I say? Something, 
obviously, had to be done. I sat up in bed, groped for my 
slippers, and made my way to my typewriter. * 

To be honest, I don’t remember much about the rest 
of that night. I suppose I slipped into a kind of trance, 
for the next morning, when I awoke, I found this in my 
typewriter. . . 


Brooks Atkinson. in The New York Times: 

A phenomenon first remarked upon in this space last 
season, with the appearance of the vastly delightful /nside 
U. 8. A., must now be reckoned with as having blossomed 
into the semblance of a trend. If memory serves, this cor- 
respondent previously castigated the producers of the 
aforementioned musical for their inaccuracy in naming it, 
humbly suggesting that another title might have been a 
more felicitous choice. This season, the same objection 
must be leveled at yet another offering. 

Life With Mother, by the admirable Howard Lindsay 
and the highly competent Russel Crouse, is unquestionably 
1 brisk, witty, and overpoweringly darlin’ play. Yet, in 
truth, Mother herself, as defined by the deeply sincere 
Dorothy Stickney, who is Mr. Lindsay’s wife offstage as 
well as on, has only one brief moment to herself, and this 
near the close of the second act. The explosive Father, 
brought back to life once more by co-author Lindsay, who 
coincidentally is Miss Stickney’s husband offstage, com- 


} 
niete!l 


ly dominates the action. In 1939, when Life With 
Father opened at the Empire, Mrs. Lindsay conspired 
to steal the show away from her husband. In the current 
-oduction, the exact reverse is true: although it was 
led Life With Mother, it was Mr. Lindsay’s show 
throughout. But this perhaps is only proper. Any successful 
marriage can only be constituted on the basis that turn- 


about is fair play, a concept familiar to all Americans but 


1 
nr rent! 
ipparentiy 


inknown to Russians. 


Maillard Kesslere 





There is one further point. Since any continuation of a 
chronicle utilizing the same characters must of necessity 
appear rather static, this space is forced to express regret 
that the authors did not see fit to call in some of the 
composers who have made the recent theatre such an 
unparalleled exhilaration. Any one of them might well 
have lifted Life With Mother to the level of an Oklahoma. 
And if this would have necessitated shortening Mother’s 
skirts and providing Father with two or three song-and- 
patter routines, certainly no one could have objected. The 
play, in fact, might have been improved capitally, for 
gaiety and dancing come all too infrequently these days. 






WOLCOTT GIBBS 


RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


Wolcott Gibbs, in The New Yorker: 


In spite of enthusiastic advance reports, Life With 
Mother, which turned up this week, is not the Life With 
Father of this nervous, foolish season, or even anything 
that you are likely to hear debated as a masterpiece in 
any bar you happen to frequent. It is a nicely constructed, 
shrewdly written piece, packed with the now familiar 
actions of the Day family, and I think you ought to find 
it moderately enjoyable, as I remarked to Mrs. Gibbs, 
who was sitting next to me throughout most of the 
evening. I should say, however, that you might well be 
troubled, as | was, by a good many familiarities. 

Life With Mother, to get down to business, is set for 
two acts in the Day’s country home, and, for the third, 
in the fusty, musty house on Madison Avenue. Twenty- 
two years before the action begins, Father had broken his 
engagement to an old flame named Bessie Skinner, but 
had neglected to collect his engagement ring (and, accord- 
ingly, had never given one to Mother, sensibly regarding 
rings as bad investments). The notes on my program indi 
cate that Clarence, Jr., becoming engaged to a personable 
voungster named Hazel Willoughby, wants to give her 
an engagement ring, and Mother thereupon decides that 
Father must retrieve his ring from Bessie, who has come 
back conveniently, if not entirely plausibly, near the begin- 
ning. As nearly as I can recall without a refresher course, 


Cousin Cora, whom you may rememt 


ver from the first 
Day episode, also appears, bringing with her a new hus- 
band, Clyde Miller, a sworn foe of oysters, wine, and 
sweetbreads. This makes an acceptable, if not especially 
novel, foundation for the story, but I couldn't help feeling 
that, on the whole, the proceedings might have been 
enlivened somewhat. 

Howard Lindsay, as Father, is physically suited to the 
part, if a bit stiff at times; Dorothy Stickney is engaging 
is Mother; the four boys, whose names I can’t remember 
without looking at those damned notes again, work as 
well as might be expected, under the conditions; and the 
rest of the cast can be described, generously, as competent. 





Richard Watts, Jr., in The New York Post: 

The perennial notion that playwrights cannot produce 
a successful sequel to a long-running success should be 
disastrously dissolved by Life With Mother, which came 
to Broadway this week for what I fervently trust will 
be a long and mellow stay. 

Although I didn’t go back to see Life With Father 
after returning from extended visits to the Far East and 
Ireland during the war, | must have happily attended it 
at least thirty-seven or thirty-eight times before setting 
out on my travels. It had become a trusted old friend 
as well as a marvelous evening in the theatre. 





MARY McCARTHY 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


As nearly as | can predict, I will go back to see Life 
With Mother at least thirty-eight or thirty-nine times, and 
just for additional proof as to how I feel about it, I 
will, for all my privileged position as a sometime theatre 
critic, gladly and willingly stand throughout the perform- 
ance. Forgive this unembarrassed flow of sentiment, but 
it is the only adequate way in which to express my feelings. 


John Mason Brown, in The Saturday Review of 
Literature: 


Were anybody but Dorothy Stickney to play Mother; 
were anybody but Howard Lindsay to play Father; and 
were anyone but Oscar Serlin to produce the play, Life 
With Mother still would be a significant, authentic, and 
exciting contribution to the American stage. Who has not 
laughed with the happy, sad and placid Day family? Who 
has not sided first with Father, then with Mother, then 
with the four carrot-topped boys? Who has not left the 
Empire during the past nine vears with a distinct sense 
of the sublime, of the ridiculous, and of the sweetly com- 
monplace ? 

For Life With Mother, no matter who its actors, 
directors, or producer, is folklore at its most folksy and 
lorish. It is as American as money. It is one of the key- 
stones in the steady, unsteady but somehow enduring arch 
of our time. It is as constant as the American family: 
united, divided, disunited and undivided. 

My only wish is that some of the great critics of another 
day were alive to write about it. They could have explained 
and illumined it, they could have seized upon its compo- 
nents, they could have done it the justice it so eminently, 
righteously and certainly deserves. I suspect that everyone 
will see it: sooner, later, or at some other time. For this 
I am glad, thankful, and happy. 


Mary McCarthy, in Partisan Review: 


If it were possible to make any intelligent remark about 
Life With Mother, you might say that it is an intelligent 
play. It is not, so you cannot. Money floods the box office, 


seats are filled, laughs arise from the duped audience, but 
these things do not indicate intelligence. What is inter- 
esting about this play is not its artistic merit, for it has 
none, but the fact that it tells the same story precisely as 
its predecessor, Life With Father. Superficially, the two 
stories are somewhat different; indeed, they deal with 
themes as far widely separated as Kierkegaard and Billy 
Sunday. The plots of both center arcund Mother: in 
each, she is the individual desirous of achieving a solution 
to the problem. In Father, Mother wanted Father to be 
baptized ; in Mother, she wants a diamond ring. “I haven’t 
had this much trouble since my baptism!’ Father roars, 


GILBERT W. GABRIEL BROOKS ATKINSON 


thereby verbally knotting the stagnant umbilical cord 
between the two plays. It may have been Heidigger, or 
perhaps Freud, who first remarked upon the acute con- 
nection between economics (in this instance, the ring), 
religion (the baptism), and the domination of the Mother- 
image in a false society; om the other hand, it may have 
been Lionel Trilling, Diana Trilling, William Philipps, 
William Barrett, Delmore Schwartz, Weldon Kees, or 
Isaac Rosenfeld. It does not matter; we are here concerned 
with ends, not means. The fact remains that essentially 
the ring, an evidence of ritualistic religion (i.e., the moral 
compunction to marry), and the baptism are inseparable. 
For this reason, the concept of Father, and indeed of 
Mother, is not merely false but actually quite trivial. 
Ab ovo usque ad mala. 


Gilbert W. Gabriel, in Theatre Arts: 


Before going to see this one, I, for one, worried. 
Sequels are like sequins—they tarnish easily. But there 
is this about a family heirloom like the Day Story: the 
longer you keep it around, the more valuable it seems 





to get. The Days, like vintage wines, improve with age. 
Eight years with Father gave Mother a tang, decidedly. 

That expert twain, Howard Lindsay and Buck Crouse, 
have—let’s strip for action and say it—done it again. And 
Lindsay and his spouse, Dorothy Stickney, have acted it 
handsomely. The plot—such as it is—is as light as 
Mother’s head. But the characterization is as strong as 
she can be when she wants to. To sum it up, Mother 
wants a diamond ring for Young Clarence, who is en- 
gaged. She gets it, in three acts. Some railroad stock, 
too. Everybody gets laughs, all around. 


‘Good morning, Red-eye,” my wife said. “How'd 
you like the play?” I drew a long breath. ““Well,” I began, 
with assurance, “according to Atkinson, Gibbs, Watts, 
Brown, {cCarthy and Gabriel, it was—” 

From there on, it was a cinch. 
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by vernon rice 


SUMMER 
SEASONING 


‘rend spotters might cast their eves over Summer 
‘heatre Season ’48 and see the beginning of something 
1ew in pre-Broadway trvouts. It is still too earlv to tell 
t \lain Stem managers are satistied with the results of 
at least a few of them have ventured 


lis Vear s tests, Dut 


rth and made discoveries which could serve as guide 


nosts for others next summer. 

New plays in summer stock are as old as Summer 
however, Paul and Grace 
Hartman toured an intimate revue which they called 
Heaven Help the Angels; it was a hit when it opened in 
New York under the title dngel in the Wings. They 


feit that their summer of playing rural plavhouses nad 


] } . 

veen successful, for they admitted, in an interview with 
} ] | > " ‘ . 

me shortly before the Broadway opening, that they had 
scarded most of their original sketch material after tind 
ing it wanting on the summer circuit. Chev doubted 
whether thev could have made the necessary substitutions 


| , 
isual frantic four weeKs out-of-town. 





PERFECT PITCH: The latest Samuel and Bella Spewack comedy 
starred Roland Young, right, was presented by John C. Wilson 
at the Westport Country Playhouse, which he operates jointly 
with the Theatre Guild. Play concerns rearing a child prodigy 


| Hartn s experience is mor than ssing 
her enc [) an h oh pr tion costs n the 
ting expense of pre-Broadw trvout roducers art 
4 tn a Bre 4 show ie ( eve t t ( ng tee t 
New H eT 
rw ng en < parative new e theatre. ‘] 
Edw H eton and Alfred R. St felt that tl 
vorthwhile property in Lynn Riggs’ I’erdigr 
Priv t thev didnt want to expose it to t 
shes of 45th Street until the 1 a look at it 
t the »y then retitled 4/1] the Way Hor 
vit rs thev intended to use the New York pr 
\l H inte lirecte R | Alsw inv de ne 
5 ont t i l Le nan Enge composed i special 
; After three weeks’ rehearsal in New York they 


sent d/l the Way Home to the Ridgefield, (Conn.) Sun 
mer Theatre for a week, and to the Hunterdon Hills 
Playhouse in Jutland, N. J. for the same length of time. 
They were pleased with the results. 

‘Two weeks gave us ample time to look at the show,” 
claims Hambleton, “find out about it and to check our 
reactions. We were able to make the changes that seemed 
vital. We accomplished what we set out to do. Any 
more time on tour would have been treading water.” 

‘he producers point out that their net loss was only 
$4000, small enough for any tryout tour. The gross 
covered weekly operating costs, but not that of getting the 


show together. Thev sav that thev would do it ag 


wall 
with another show. 

Equally satisfied with the result of his trvout tour 
Louis J. Singer, who sent the Actors’ Studio productio: 
of Bessie Breuer’s Sundown Beach to the Country Pla 
house in Westport, Conn., and to the North Shore Play 
ers in Marblehead, Mass. Elia Kazan had rehearsed the 
young actors tor four months, and what he and the pro 
ducer wanted from the showing was an opportunity f 
the company to play before audiences. 

“Tt was important for this group of voung actors 
have the benefit of production playing,” Singer reports 
“We were able to get a booking in Boston after Mat 


head, and I am most happy about the results.”’ 


To Ssuygvest that all comments about rural trvouts 


equaily flattering would be untrue. 


Samuel and Bel 





ALL THE WAY HOME: Lynn Riggs’ new play at Hunterdon Hills 
New Jersey. Formerly titled Verdigris Primitive, the play was 
first seen at the Ridgefield (Conn.) Summer Theatre. Bambi Linn 
is featured, Maty Hunter directed, and sets are by Ralph Alswang 


Spewack, who had their new comedy Perfect Pitch cast 
ind rehearsed by John C. Wilson for two weeks at West 


port before playing there for a week, and then at Mont 
clair. N. a Tor another wee had reservations, 
‘The only virtue in putting on a play in this tashior 


\MIr. Spewack remarked during an intermission at Mont 


clair, “is that after it \ know whether or not you have 
show.” 

Said Mrs. Spewacl What it takes a playwright 
vear to do can't be finished in two weeks’ rehearsal.” Bot! 
of them doubted that they would ever again subject the 
selves to the experience. 

\MIr. Wilson was not so glum about the experiment 


Westport has a fairly representative New York aud 


ence.’ he said. “Its reactions are the same as those in 
) 


New York. tor most of our Continued on page 5 





THE BOSTONIANS: Bernard Evslin's adaptation of the Henry 


THE ROAD FROM MANDALAY: Set in Malaya during the 
James novel was presented in five sets at Provincetown Playhouse. 


war, the play was seen at Skowhegan with Claire Luce. 


THE BACHELOR QUEEN: The Kennebunkport Playhouse, starred 


MAGNOLIA ALLEY: Jessie Royce Landis, left, starred in this 
Edith Atwater in the tryout of Lawton Campbell's new script. 


new comedy by George Batson, produced at Skowhegan. 
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LYSISTRATA ‘48: June Havoc in the 
title role of a modernized version of the 
Greek classic produced by The Theatre 
Guild in their barn in Westport, Conn 


BURKE'S IDEA: One of the highlights of the Green Mountain Playhouse's season was the 
premiere of C. Hart Schaaf's new drama about the atomic age. Set in the parlor of a 
hotel in Silapur, India, the play concerns a critical meeting of delegates from all over 
the world. The theme of the play and its title are from a statement by Edmund Burke. 
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noe a So s — — leans _* at a _ —— WIDOW'S WALK: Guy Kibbee teamed with his daughter 
end g -< oy a ° ete eng A a y Pesci ae os Y Shirley, in Howard Hammersley's new comedy which received 
Jomes Truss ond Anthony Grown, of Sears Seenemey Vaaewe. its trial-by-audience at the Barter Theatre, Abingdon, Va. 
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SUMMER 
SEASONING continue 


vatrons are New York theatregoers. The theatre is ac- 
‘essible to my backers and advisors. 

“Putting on a play there is six to ten times cheaper 
than it would be on the road. It only cost $6000 to stage 
Perfect Pitch at Westport. If only for that reason it was 
worth giving the Spewacks’ comedy a showing here. 

The Theatre Guild members of the Westport manage- 
ment approve just as highly of trying out plays there. 
Under Lawrence Langner’s guidance, three were done 
this season and he promises even more in 1949. Langner 
probably summed up opinion when he pointed out, “A 
summer tryout cannot make a poor play into a good play, 
but it often shows how to make a good play better.” 

Larry Parks came from Hollywood with a new com- 
edy, 4d Free Hand, by Melvin Frank and Norman Pan- 
ama. He brought with him Loren Gage to direct, and 
Joan Lorring and Cameron Mitchell to play the impor- 
tant supporting roles. After opening at the Lake 
Whalom Playhouse in Fitchburg, Mass., where Parks 
was an apprentice just ten years ago, 4 Free Hand moved 
on to Worcester, Mass. Subsequently the comedy toured 
package show fashion, playing Princeton and Montclair, 
N. J., and Deer Lake, Pa. 


’ } 1 } | , ] : 
It’s a little tough taking a show to a new place every 


week,” Parks remarked regarding the package show tech- 
. . . ® 
nique of trouping a new play. ‘“‘There’s not a great deal 


that can be done in six days except to have a dress re- 
hearsal and play with the new company. 

‘You don’t make money under the circumstances, hav- 
ing to pay two other people and the director out of the 
fee received, and with your writers on the Coast not much 
ewriting can be managed. 

“You don’t feel pressed for time, however, and there 
s none of the frantic feeling of having to bring it in ready 
or not because time and money are running out.” 

Two things are equally clear in retrospect: the ideal 
method of trying out summer shows has not been agreed 
pon, and the potentialities of such summer tryouts are 





THE FRENCH HAVE A WORD FOR IT: John Gerstad and James 
Lee translated Roger Ferdinand's Paris hit for its American premiere 
at Ridgefield. Above are Phyllis Adams, Dick Le Pore, Carl Specht. 


not even ready for Philadelphia. 








immense. With proper planning and budgeting there is 
no reason why a great many headaches and disappoint- 
ments shouldn’t be avoided. 


It should be worth something to find out that plays are 


ONLY FOOLS HUNT FOXES: Written by Tom McElhaney, the 
new comedy was premiered at the Cragsmoor Theatre under the 
direction of Walter Greaza. The zany plot is resolved in basement. 


THE HAPPIEST YEARS: The Berkshire Playhouse presented the 
Broadway-bound comedy by Thomas Coley and William Roerick 
Philip Ober and Ruth Vivian were the featured players in the cast. 


A FREE HAND: Screen star Larry Parks came East in a tailor-made 
vehicle written by Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, appeared 
witht Joan Lorring and Alexander Campbell on strawhat tour. 








these are their stories 


Since I usually play parts wearing wigs, false noses or 
beards, very few people know what I look like offstage. 
One evening after a performance of Cyrano some friends 
from California came back to see me, and we arranged to 
have supper in a very swank after-theatre spot on 53rd 
Street between Fifth and Madison—which must remain 
I suggested that my friends go on ahead and 
that | would meet them there, and sent my secretary out 
to make reservations for Mr. Ferrer and a party of six. 
My secretary returned saying that they would be en- 
chanted to have us, so off went my friends into the night. 
About three quarters of an hour later, after having 
divested myself of wig, nose and beard, and wearing a 


nameless. 


basic navy-blue serge and my own nose, | presented myself 
at the door of this club and was refused admission. 


—Jose Ferrer 


Every summer several hundred youthful stage aspirants 
pay large sums of money to go a-chasing rainbows in barns, 
hoping to find pots of Broadway gold at the end of the 
Usually the extent of their findings is a row of 
empty pots of citronella. This is the tale of a hopeful 
young Duse who found, in addition—dog biscuits. 

A while ago the undersigned tried out a new play, 
Twice Born, by Mary Orr and self, at Guilford, Con- 
necticut. The theatre in that charming old world retreat 
is a converted chapel. 


s@ason.,. 


The ancient pews still grace the 
auditorium to creak their disapproval of the sacrilegious 
rumps which now squat on them. It is as if the outraged 
benches groan—‘So you would turn this Hall of Worship 
into a Temple of Baal. . . . Very well, you shall ob- 
serve your profane spectacles the hard way!” 

During the action of our play the story demanded the 
presence on the stage of a scottie dog at various intervals. 
So a charming, well-behaved amateur canine actress called 
Tam O'Shanter was obtained with difficulty by a “prop” 
talent scout from one of the theatre’s subscribers. It may 
be recorded that T'am’s debut was an instantaneous suc- 
cess, rivalling that of Flush in The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street. A chorus of “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” from the con- 
gregation greeted her every entrance; so enthusiastically 
that they drowned out the subsequent dialog, which may 
In short, in the annals of the 
Chapel Playhouse Tam O’Shanter will take her place 
beside the long line of bitches who have entertained Guil- 
ford audiences with talent and personal charm. (‘The 
fact that Tam’s role was a dog named Jock MeTavish 


not have been a bad thing. 


was overlooked; summer theatre audiences are not fussy 
about small details like sex.) 

There was, however, one fly in the citronella. Offstage, 
at the dress rehearsal, Tam kept up a continuous bark 
during the entire play, and when the gun that didn’t kill 
the heroine went off in the last act the bark became a 
wild yelp of fright. 
becoming a farce. 


We had visions of our melodrama 


The owner was duly consulted as to what might be 
done to curb Tam’s attempts to build up her part which 
the author had naively conceived as a non-speaking one. 
She deduced that Tam resented being locked up in a 


dressing room and was just plain lonely. Therefore, in 


order to avoid any recurrence of Tam’s impromptu 
vocalizing on opening night, at my request the manage- 
ment arranged for one of their eager-beaver drama stu- 
dents to learn Tam’s cues, chaperone her during offstage 
moments, feed her biscuits, and introduce her to the trees 
on the village green during the shooting episode. 

The plan worked—not a bark! It was an admirable 
example of applied animal psychology. 

But the real heart throb behind this little vignette is 
that a young apprentice was given her first serious job in 
the theatre requiring a considerable measure of responsi- 
bility—an opportunity the young lady had forked out 
quite a few bucks to acquire. My one regret is that | 
am unable to testify as to the acting ability of this pretty 
embryo thespian. I shall, however, always be pleased to 
give her a letter of recommendation as the most com- 
petent dog sitter | have encountered on two continents 
during my long and variegated career in the service of 


the drama. —Reginald Denham 


This is a story about a dog, my dog. In 1939 I did an 
unsuccessful play called Yokel Boy, one of those tired old 
stories about a boy from the country whose girl friend 
leaves him and goes into the movies. After being de- 
serted the yokel sits on a park bench with his head in his 
hands. A little dog walks in, sees how miserable the 
hick is and sits up in front of him. At the dress rehearsal 
this scene had even the most hard-bitten grips in tears. 
Hobo, the dog, performed brilliantly. On opening night 
I sat on the bench and Hobo started for me. As he drew 
into sight-lines some clown in the audience whistled. Hobo 
pricked up his ears and wagged his stumpy tail in delight. 
Soon the whole audience was whistling, and Hobo was 
standing with his front paws on the footlights yelping 
back at them. ‘The curtain came down and the play 
closed. The disgusted trainer gave me Hobo as a consola- 


tion prize. —Buddy Ebsen 


Many years ago | spent a fascinating afternoon in the 
club car of one of the Union Pacific’s most opulent trains. 
I was returning from Hollywood where I had been wined 
and dined by filmdom’s great, all of whom were anxious 
to cut themselves in on my four hit plays on Broadway. 

The trip had been tedious and I sat gazing through the 
window when a smartly dressed businessman invited me 
to make a fourth at bridge. I accepted and played for 
hours, running up a rather spectacular score. At the 
end of the game my partner commented on the quality of 
my play and said he could always spot a man who knew 
He invited me to stop in at his club some after- 
I said I would be de- 


bridge. 
noon and play with his friends. 
lighted. 

“Oh by the way,” he asked, “what's your name?” 

“Jed Harris,” 1 murmured shyly, remembering the 
muted trumpets that were sounded in Hollywood when- 
ever the words were spoken. 

“Oh.” He thought for a moment, a puzzled look on 


his face. “Oh well,” he said, “just tell them ‘the man 
from the train.’ ”’ —Jed Harris 
33 
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secured the ost because his name led 
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ill the rest. “Take this new plavw1 t to the showers and 


Drawings by Hirschfeld 


Then process him through 
Housing and Finance, give him the Rorschach ink blot 
test and pick up some vestments at the Warehouse.” 


‘*Abel’s Warehouse ?” asked Abou. 


“No,” replied St. Peter, “better make it Cain's.” 


scrub him down thoroughly. 


Several hours later, Abou ben Adhem surveyed the 
newly curried, pomaded and disinfected dramatist. “Your 
pals at Yaddo would never recognize you,”’ he remarked. 
“But we must go. The Board of Admissions is waiting 
to look you over at the Administration Building on 
Shakespeare’s Way. Take a due north heading.” 

The two alate figures swooped ‘slowly through the out- 
skirts of the Eternal City, bound for the fabled suburb 
of Playwright’s Paradise. As they wended, now soaring, 
now gliding, now pausing to retrieve the copy of J’ariety 
which kept dropping from Prolix’s nerveless hands, Abou 
pointed out the sights in stentorian voice. 

Regrettably, 


Elysian patter. His eyesight and hearing had become hope- 
I 


Alabama saw and heard little of this 


lessly impaired by two decades of sitting in the second bal- 
cony of the Century Theatre. Nevertheless, he zoomed 
along in his workaday fashion, thoroughly ennobled by the 
prospect of viewing those great personalities who had held 
sway in the theatre long before the advent of the stop- 
clause and the subway circuit. So many evenings he had 
tossed and turned on his nightly typewriter, mouthing 
the classic phrases of Racine, or 
plagiarize Schiller. 


ittempting to 
Strindberg, Sophocles, Corneille, 
Wilde, Calderon de la Barca, Lope de la Vega, Kit 
Marlowe, Max Gorky, Hank Ibsen—for so long they 
had been mere names in the anthologies. 


vainly 


He was interrupted in the midst of these sterile musings 
by the sounds of the overture from Chu Chin Chow. In 
one fell sweop, he found himself within the Administra- 
tion Building. as it had 
in, and he was alone with the Board of Admissions. 


The music ceased as magically 


\ 

At the head of the cerulean table sat none other than 
\| Shakespeare himself—and in person. On his right 
hand stood Anton Chekhov; on his left, Euripides. 
Shakespeare spoke: “I wish you two varlets would stop 
“Tt hurts!” 
Chekhov and Euripides stepped down, then all 


standing on my hands,” he said. 
three 
turned their complete attention to Alabama Prolix. 

“Greetings to Playwright’s Paradise!”’ said the Bard 
of Avon. “You are a playwright, are you not?” 

“Tl am a playwright, I am not,” replied Prolix forth- 
rightly 

“What part of the Down Below do vou hail from 
earthling ?”’ queried Chekhov in a divine Russian accent. 

“Well, I hail, appropriately enough, from New York 
City. I prefer to call myself a citizen of Broadway.” 
“The Street! 
‘That’s where they presented my .Wedea 


“Broadway!” exclaimed Euripides. 
America! 
last season.”’ He trembled with eagerness. “Do me a favor, 


Prolix. Was it 


well staged ? How was 


‘Tell me about it. How was I billed ? 
Did it suffer in translation? 
Will the road go for it?” 


Judith Anderson ? 
‘Take it from me,” said Prolix, 


“it was great, simply 
great. The casting was great, the direction was great, the 
acting was great, the production was great. It was a 
I simply can’t find words to describe it.” 


Then, 


creat show. 


“Evidently,” said Shakespeare. impatiently, 
“How are things around town?” 
‘Actually not very good,” Prolix replied. “Shows like 


Vister Roberts and Streetcar varv only in the number of 


standees, but it’s a rare attraction that returns its nut, let 
alone shows a profit on its investment. It takes anywhere 
from twenty weeks to a year to pay off at capacity. And 
try to set up a budget! Seventy grand is a drop in the 
bucket.” 
“Astounding!” 


Shakespeare interpolated. “In my day, 
you could put on a one-setter for seven or eight quid.” 
“But that’s not all,” Prolix continued. He was breath- 
ing hard, because the state of the American theatre was 
“Let me 


read you a quotation from one of the nation’s foremost 


one of his favorite subjects. “Here,” he said. 


theatrical pundits.” He took a clipping from the corner 


of his stole and began to narrate: 


“Toilers in the theatrical vineyard were made painfully 
aware last week of what guidnuncs have long been predicting: 
the dearth of commercial scripts. The average of today’s 
fashioners of show-shop wares is the mid-fifties. The percent- 
age of revivals multiplies ad hoc every season. Ere long, the 
playwriting craft must perforce fall into desuetude. Broad- 
way’s slew of managerial sponsors have now embarked on a 
devil-may-care odyssey after presentable conversation pieces, 
palpably committed to the adage that the script’s the thing.” 
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‘That's extremely stimulating copy, 
“What does it mean?” 


said Shakespeare 


“T haven't been able to decipher all of it myself,” re- 
e = ; 

torted Prolix. “But in essence it means that the theatre 
is going to hell, if you'll pardon the expression. 


“Is the theatre still dying?” asked Euripides, disbe- 


S 
lievingly. “They were giving it twenty months to live | 
when I| was writing plays, and that was 2000 vears ago.” i: 

“This time,” Prolix said melodramatically, “the situa ‘ 
tion is critical—in every spot where theatre people meet - 
‘Twenty-One, Sardi’s, the Piccadilly Drugstore, the ») 
Seventh Avenue office of the Household Finance Com- - 
pany—they talk of nothing else. And circumstances are 5 
particularly tragic because there is nothing in the theatre : 


that can’t be cured by a good script, good casting. good 
direction, six smash hit reviews, and a half-million dollar 


advance assuming you run three years 


capacity. 
‘“Gadzooks!” said the Bard, pounding his fist on 


cerulean table. ‘‘Not another dav can be 
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continued 


I’ve applied for reincarnation once, I’ve 
applied a thousand times. For a quarter 
of a millennium I have written nagging 
sonnets to Headquarters, beseeching to 
return to earth for only a few short years, 
months, even days! But no, they keep 
saying I’m needed up here. And they let 
an upstart like Shaw stay down there for decades past 
his redemption date, raking in royalties with both fists!’’ 





“But Heaven needs you here,” said Chekhov. 

‘Heaven can wait,”’ Shakespeare snapped. 

‘But the theatre needs scripts!” 

“Scripts! I have dozens of scripts! I have one script 
I've been working on for four hundred years and it’s 
just about right, except maybe for a little tightening up 
in the third act and some additional business in the pro- 
logue. Why I have a script,’ Shakespeare said, warming 
to his theme, “that will keep the theatre and Samuel 
French alive for generations more. It’s the greatest thing 
I"ve ever done, and here I am, stuck in Elysium without 
a $producer or the Theatre Guild subscription list!” 

i “Now just a moment!” It was Euripides, plainly an- 
yed. “I’ve been here a lot longer than you, and I’ve 
‘ver complained. And my Medea ran longer than your 
ntony and Cleopatra last season. Ask Prolix. Why 
ould you be the one to go down to earth? If anybody's 
# be transmigrated, why shouldn’t it be me? Or I?” 
“Your plays,’ Shakespeare said tartly, “are in Greek.” 
“And what about me?” said Chekhov. 

“Russian themes aren’t boxoffice right now.” » 
These pungent replies caused Shakespeare’s two fellow 
hoard members to retire in confusion. 







Then Alabama Prolix intervened. The exertion of ap- 

earing before the Board of Admissions had tired him. 
Gentlemen,” he pled, “It’s getting late, my wings are 
lragging. Won't you please talk about this tomorrow?” 
“You're absolutely right,” Shakespeare said. “It’s all 
ucademic. None of us will ever get out of Paradise.”’ 

But he leaned over and whispered in Prolix’s ear, 
while Euripides and Chekhov were busy initialling the 
entry permit. “Let me have that clipping, son. If the 
Chief sees the theatre is going to hell, He can’t refuse me.”’ 

Prolix hesitated. 

“T’ll give you my rhyming dictionary, Alabam’.” 

Without another word, Alabama handed over the scrap 
ot paper. “I’m writing you in for five percent of my 
new show, and it’s not going to cost you a nickel,” said 
the Bard of Avon gratefully. 


From some far portico came the faint strains of 
‘Strike Up the Band.” To this stirring air, the four play- 
wrights fluttered gently out of the Administration Build- 
ing. Out in Shakespeare’s Way they were wafted. At 
the juncture of two majestic cirro-cumuli, they paused. 
“Yonder is Nirvana Heights, your home for the ages,” 
said Shakespeare. ““Your nameplate is on the door and 
the Bromos are in the third right-hand desk-drawer.” All 
three—Shakespeare, Euripides and Chekhov, placed their 
Prolix’s shoulders. “Son,” they in- 


From now on all the 


irms on Alabama 
toned, “your wanderings are over. 
reviews will be favorable.” 

And the members of the Board of Admissions, their 
halos refracting each poignant hue of the celestial spec- 
trum, Hew towards the setting sun. 
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Three heavenly days later, Shakespeare was reclining 
in his modestly furnished eyrie, reading his ‘Collected 
Plays,” (the edition with the Temple Notes). Beside 
him lay partially opened copies of his First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Folios as well as an unopened Fifth. 

The interphone buzzer clicked. “Shakespeare from 
Message Center.” It was the voice of Abou ben Adhem. 

The Bard pressed the switch marked “Micro.” “All 
right, Message Center,” he said. “This is Shakespeare.” 

“Hark hark, the Lark!” trilled the Seraph. 

“Give it to me straight, son,” said Will. 

“T have a message from Headquarters.” 

Read it!” 

Through the interphone came the crackle of contact 
lenses being adjusted. “It says,” Abou began, “it says: 
ONE. Request for reincarnation hereby acknowledged. 
Two. Services of Shakespeare, Will, are too valuable to 
permit routine transfer... . . 

“Odsbodkins!” sighed Will. ““The old run-around!” 

“Let me finish!” said Abou. ‘Listen to this next 
sentence: THREE. However, decoding of item from 
New York Times, authored by one Sam Zolotow, elo- 
quently vicissitudes of contemporary theatre. 
Urgency of Broadway situation impels, in accordance 
with Heavenly Regulations, paragraph 1-A, sub-para- 
graph 2-B.” Then Abou stopped. “Or is it sub-para- 
graph 2-B? I can’t quite make this out.” 

“2-B or not 2-B,” said Shakespeare petulantly. “What 
does it say?” 


“Well, what are you waiting for? 


rey eals 


“Your request is granted! You will proceed by short- 

est possible route, using most convenient available trans- 
portation, to intersection of Broadway, Seventh Avenue, 
and 43rd Streets, known as Times Square, in the heart 
of New York, borough of Manhattan. You will be 
deposited beneath the new Bond Clothing sign. You will 
be carrying script you deem most worthy of production. 
On landing you will proceed forthwith to Sardi’s. . . .” 
The voice faded and the eyrie became eerie. 
“Sardi’s? Sardi’s?” cried Shakespeare. ‘Where's 
Sardi’s?” There was a clap of empyrean thunder. The 
firmament seemed to evolve, revolve, and dissolve. He 
was sinking irresistibly into the void, repeating in a hoarse 
voice no longer recognizable, ““Where’s Sardi’s?” 

“Sardi’s?”” asked the red faced policeman, squinting 
suspiciously at his bearded questioner. “‘Are you sure you 
don’t mean the Mills Hotel?” 

“I mean Sardi’s,” said the Bard, inhaling a lungful 
of bus exhaust. He surveyed the swirling panorama of 
Times Square. So this, this cacophony of sights, sounds, 
and soot was New York! He shuddered, pardonably. 

“Well, you’re on 43rd Street,” said the obliging mem- 
ber of New York’s Finest. “You go north up Broad- 
way, then you turn west on 44th Street P 

But he did not finish. For Shakespeare, with an agility 
belying his three hundred and eighty-four years, was 
racing towards his destination. Heedlessly he breasted 
the throng of sight-seeing guides and costume jewelry 
vendors. The penny arcades lured him not. Only when 
he had turned the corner of 44th Street did he slow down. 
Ahead of him the neon Sardi’s sign gleamed fitfully. 
Yes, the long centuries of waiting were over. Shakespeare 
was in Shubert Alley, at last! 


(To Be Continued) 








Lipnitzki 


The Paris Opera Ballet, famed as one ot the most 
sparkling jewels in Europe’s artistic diadem, added its 
lustre to New York’s Golden Anniversary celebration 
when it opened at the City Center in late September, cli- 
maxing the company’s first tour of the North American 
continent. Yvette Chauvire and Alexandre Kalioujny 
(above) appeared before the first night audience in Serge 
Lifar’s The Knight and the Maiden, one of the fourteen 
works to receive their American premieres on the current 
trip. Ten out of the fifteen ballets were choreographed by 
Lifar, and the gala engagement represents the collabora- 
tive labors of France’s foremost composers, dancers and 
designers. The movement of the company ot sixty across 
the Atlantic has been the most spectacular experiment 
in cultural internationalism undertaken ‘since the war. 
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GATE FOR THE U. S. GOVERNMENT TO THE FIRST CONGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE IN PRAGUE. 


PROMISE of PRAGUE 


by warren caro 


happened this Summer—at the Artists’ House in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, that fascinatingly beautiful, old 
world city at the crossroads of the European continent. 
()n the stage of the Grand Auditorium, J. B. Priestley 


| 
| ; 6-2" 2 
WARREN CARO, THEATRE GUILD EXECUTIVE, WAS A DELE- 
rose trom the Chair, tapped out his pipe and began calling 
he roll: ' 

France.” 

Present,” answered Armand Salacrou, dynamic play- 
right, chairman of the French delegation. 

China,” and the response was from gracious and 
ttable Dr. S. I. Hsiung, distinguished author of Lad 
Precious Stream. 

‘“Poland”—Richard Ordynskii, metteur-en-scene. 

United Kingdom’—Tyrone Guthrie, prominent di- 
and Llewellyn Rees, drama chief of the British 
irts Council. 


Actar 
Ol, 


And so on down a colorful roster of twenty nations 
om corners as distant from one another as Canada from 
from Egypt and South Africa. 
The end of the roll call was the cue for a brief in- 
igural ceremony. Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General 
tf UNESCO gave UNESCO's blessing to the project. 


ae 5 
B. Priestley epitomized it as 


Australia, and Norw 


‘a stout thread for the 


‘abric of a world society.”” —Ttwo hours later, at its first 
regular session, the Congress adopted the Charter and 
great adventure in international cooperation began. 
The International Theatre Institute—what is_ its 
rigin—its goal? The underlying idea springs from the 
imple truth that theatre focuses intimately and imagina- 
ively upon people—their ways, their thoughts, their feel- 
ngs—and paints a canvas of life itself. A great play is 
ot great in terms of nationality. We know Hamlet not 

sa great British play, but purely as a great play. 

In this power of fine theatre to speak across and beyond 
he world’s frontiers to people everywhere, UNESCO 
w a strong potential force for mutual understanding. 
\t the same time it recognized that there are many 
sbstacles blocking the interchange of plays and players 


imong the nations—financing, taxes, currency regulations, 


> 


ss 





customs duties, employment restrictions, ‘transportation, 
copyright laws, translations. 

To break down these barriers and to harness the full 
power of theatre as an instrument for world peace, the 
idea of an international clearing house was conceived, and 
as the culmination of more than two years’ collaborative 
work on the part of UNESCO and leaders of the theatre 
throughout the world, the Prague Congress brought into 
being the International ‘Theatre Institute,—an interpro- 
fessional world association of theatre artists and crafts- 
men “to promote international exchange of knowledge 
and practice of theatre arts.” For this vear, Armand 
Salacrou of France serves as President, with Jindrich 
Honzl of Czechoslovakia and Emil Oprecht of Switzer- 
land as Vice-Presidents. A concrete program was fash- 
ioned by the technical committees of the Congress for 
facilitating the exchange of play scripts and current the- 
itrical information and the movement of acting companies 
across national borders. ‘The agenda includes a survey 
of present conditions of the theatre in all parts of the 
world. A headquarters was established at Paris which 
will serve as a nerve center, taking and transmitting in- 
formation, giving stimulus and coordination. 

But the heart of the whole undertaking is the National 
Center in each country. They will shoulder the real 
work schedule. Eleven nations—Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Switzerland and the United Kingdom 
have officially constituted national centers and others 
are in the process of formation in at least a dozen more. 

Regrettably, our American National Center was not 
technically and financially organized in time for the 
Prague Congress, so that the United States delegates, 
Rosamond Gilder, Clarence Derwent and |, had to 
However, AN TA has been an 


ardent advocate, and under its aegis a provisional center 


participate as observers. 


has been functioning, with Rosamond Gilder in charge. 

To bring the American National Center to full stature 
so that it may take its proper place at the council table, 
a representative committee has been at work to set up an 
autonomous center under the supervision of AN’'TA which 
will function throughout the year and whose delegates 
will serve at the Institute’s annual Congress. Under the 
co-chairmanship of Clarence Derwent, President of Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association, and Moss Hart, President of 
the Dramatists’ Guild, with Miss Gilder as Director, the 
committee includes almost all the major American theat- 
rical organizations. 

The International Theatre Institute represents a long 
needed, practical, realistic approach to the problems which 
impede the movement of theatre throughout the world. 
Its aims are clearly defined, the foundations laid and the 
work is underway. The rest of the world admires the 
American theatre and looks to us for leadership in this 
far-reaching movement devoted to enlarging the range of 
theatre and to the advancement of world peace. Prague 
mav be an ideological battleground at this moment in 
time, but among craftsmen of the theatre—from twenty 
different nations,—determined to make a compact fo 
common participation in the free flow of ideas, there was 
not a single political controversy in the entire week of the 
Congress. This is a real achievement in the post war 
world. The United States must not stand on the sidelines. 


CZECH THEATRE 


SLAVIC HEAVEN by joseph toman 


Playwright Toman has dipped into the rich legend of 
the Czech people and brought up a drama brimming over 
with folk lore, superstition and earthy comedy. <A con- 
temporary writer, Toman has a solid reputation as a 
dis ple of the rural life. His literary roots are in the 
soil, watered by a fanciful imagination. Slavic Heaven 


is peopled with characters trom Slavic mythology. The 





old pagan gods are in conflict with the human ancestors 


of the Czech nation: man against god. The play, imbued with the strength of ardent nationalism, manages 
to treat many contemporary political and social 


i 


issues frankly by masking them in the guise of fantasy. 
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THE KING OF CLUBS by frantisek rachlik 


PONT EY Pe 
aki 


\ ous gangster, Lobo, bears the nickname King of 
Clubs. He murders an enemy but escapes the death 


es 
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sentence through the machinations of his conniving lawyer. 

His complete victory over law and justice convinces Lobo 
<n ae 

of his extraordinary talent and he abandons himself whole- 


heartedly to a life of brutal and atrocious crime. Not sat- 





istied with being a killer he becomes the slave driving 


lirector of an immense trust, a position offering an ideal 

outlet for his tough, brutal and amoral qualities. At the climax of the play, Lobo is shot to death by a young 
man who was once his disciple. This anti-capitalist play is Rachlik’s first effort in the dramatic field, although 
he is well known in Czechoslovakia as a free lance pamphleteer and has considerable stature as a novelist. 





THE BAGPIPER OF STRAKONICE 
by joseph tyl 


— 
w 


Joseph ‘Tyl is the father of the modern Czech theatre. 
In 1847 the Slavic culture was at a dangerously low ebb. 
Creative writing was at a standstill and the theatre was 
little more than an artistic afterthought. Tyl’s delight- 
ful folk plays focused new attention on the theatre and 
breathed life into an almost dead art form. 

A production of The Bagpiper was done at Prague’s 


wvwwunvvo VuUuUUo 


national theatre last vear to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the play. It is a fairy tale dedicated 
to the slory of Czechoslovakia, describing the odyssey 





of a Czech bagpiper whose haunting melodies and antic adventures create friends for Czechoslovakia through- 
out the world. It was re-styled as a musical last season, setting off all the color and melody of Slavic folk life. 
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During the past eight vears some seven and a half million 
people have seen the annual Ice Show. The current production 
is called Howdy, Mr. Jce, but only the most perceptive patrons 
can distinguish between it and /t Happened On Ice, or St 
On Ice, or Hats Off To lce, 
posed largely of families from out-of-town, find the Center 
Theatre’s plush decor and icy stage conducive to a pleasant 
theatre going experience. ‘They sit comfortably in the deep 
ushioned seats and see 


Howdy, Mr. Ic: 


ars 


or Icetime. Vhe audiences, com 


one of the handsomest shows in town. 


is produced by Sonja Henie and Arthur 
Wirtz. Many customers who don’t read the fine print on the ads 
ire disappointed to discover that Miss Henie doesn’t appear. ‘Two 
of the performers, Freddie Trenkler, 


above right, and Skippy 
Baxter, left, are old 


standbys whose routines never cease to 
please. Bruno Maine, of Radio City Music Hall fame, designs 
the settings with the lavishness of a Ziegfeld. 


Next year’s Ice Show will have a different name and a few 


new faces, but the formula will remain unchanged. Speed, color, 
al 


yuth, and, most important, good clean fun. 








I COULD WRITE A BOOK | 


Small Wonder sketches by Charles Spalding, Max Wilk, George Axelrod, & Louis Laun 


At Rise, the NORMAL NEUROTIC, a harried, 
vaguely distraught young man, enters in 
front of the curtain, carrying three books. 


NORMAL NEUROTIC: Bowks, books, books. 
I just came out of Womrath’s. I’ve been 
in there for four hours. All I wanted was 
something good to read. According to the 
Times these three are the country’s best 
sellers. The Trib had another called / 
Typed The Atlantic Charter. Best sellers 

. everybody hates them and everybody 
reads them. The trouble is they’re so 
predictable. Take this first one, for in- 
stance. Mama Was A Mess Boy. This’ll 
be one of those warm, endless chronicles 
about somebody’s family. I don’t even 
have to read it. (He tosses it away.) | 
know exactly how it goes. 

I remember my family . and most of 
all, Mom. Gee, Mom... she’d run away 
to sea when she was a girl... and the 
stories she used to tell! She was always 
full of good humored advice. I can see 
her now on the front porch.... 

The curtains part, revealing MOM 
staring off through a telescope.) 
Joey, the youngest, was always full of 
get-up-and-go. If it hadn’t been for Mom, 

he might have turned out badly, 

jory: (Dashing on) Mom, I betcha 
gonna be mad with me—I just killed the 
boy next door. 

MOM: That's three this week. 

joreY: But a.l I did was hit him with a 
rock. 

MoM: Well, young man, it’s no supper 
for you tonight. Now you go right up- 
stairs to bed. 

JOEY: Yes, Mom. (He exits.) 

MoM: And Joey, before you do another 
thing—wash that blood off your hands. 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: My sister, Gabby, was 
the darling of the house. She was always 
full of the Old Nick. If it hadn’t been for 
Mom, she might have turned out badly. 

(GABBY, a bouncing redhead, enters.) 

GABBY: Mom! 

MOM: Mom’s been frettin’. 
been these last three days? 

GABBY: The fleet’s in. 

MOM: Oh, the Navy. It takes me back 
to when I was a girl. What mad times 
we used to have on the poop. 

GABBY: And Mon, it’s pretty hot in the 
engine room too. 

MOM: Well, young lady, it’s no supper 
for you tonight. Now you go right up- 
stairs to bed.—Alone! (GABBY exits.) 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: I was the eldest, named 
after Papa. I was a dreamy kid, always 
full of love and hope. If it hadn’t been 
for me Mom would’ve never married. 

MoM laughs, picks up telescope and 

resumes looking off. NORMAL NEUROTIC 

goes around curtain into scene.) 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: Mom, you'll never 
guess. I got “A” in all my subjects and 
they’ve made me Saint Joseph in the 
Christmas pageant and here’s 112 dollars 
I earned helping old ladies across the 
street. 

MoM: Well, young man, I ain’t playin’ 
favorites, it’s no supper for you tonight. 
Now you go right upstairs to bed. 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: Yes, Mom. (He 


stamps off.) 


Where vou 


An amusing sketch from the new revue “Small Wonder” considers the best seller lists. 


MoM: I ain't playing favorites aboard 
this ship. (She picks up a megaphone) 
Now hear this . Now hear this... 
there will be no supper served aboard this 


ship. BLACKOUT 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: That was Mom’s 
quaint way of punishing us. Sometimes 


she would go six months at a stretch and 
never serve supper once. (He examines 
second book) Then there’s this next one, 
Anger Is My Brother. The story of dis- 
illusioned youth, told through clenched 
teeth. I know what it’s like. (Drops book.) 

It was the summer after the autumn 
after the war. He was drinking too much. 
It was that kind of summer. He was trying 
to forget IT. He never talked much about 
IT. Not him. Not Eddie. IT was all 
locked up inside him, quiet, see? Only to 
Dolores he sometimes talked. He had 
known too many women too well, and 
Dolores he knew best of all. It was that 
kind of relationship. Tonight she seemed 
particularly close. Not far off and gone 
away, but close. 


(Curtains part. EDDIE and DOLORES dis- 
covered in tight embrace on deck of 
ferry boat.) 

See? He turned away, and in that throaty 
voice which thrilled her deeply, inwardly, 
downwardly, he said— 

EDDIE: Oh, Christmas! 

DOLORES: You been through hell, honey. 

EDDIE: On a one way ticket, and I paid 

the fare in dreams. 

potores: Your face is young, honey, but 

vour eves is old. 


NORMAL NEUROTIC: Dumb little dame, he 
thought. 
EDDIE: (Mowing to rail) C’mere. 


DOLORES: Who? 

EDDIE: You. 

DOLORES: Me? 

EDDIE: Yeah. 

potores: Oh! (She rushes to him and 
they stand nose to nose.) 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: But again the old 
tension was there. IT! He was only his 
old self when he met an old buddy from 
his old outfit. 

(NORMAL NEUROTIC goes around curtain 

and enters scene.) 


EDDIE: Baby! Baby! It’s me, Eddie. 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: Eddie! Oh, ho, ho! 
EDDIE: Ha, ha, ha! 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: Remember the calis- 


thenics on the beach? (They execute a 
few) Take it easy, Eddie. 

EDDIE: (Pounding N.N. on the back) 

Take it light, Baby! 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: (Back in front of the 
curtain) But again there was the memory 
of IT. The brutal training in Miami, the 
long wait in New York, the NOT going 
over. 

DOLORES: What's gonna be, honey ? 
NORMAL NEuROTIC: And_ suddenly they 
were together— 

(DOLORES and EDDIE go into a tremendous 

clinch as center curtains slowly close.) 
—and not apart, and IT didn’t matter, 
and he was her and she was him and they 
were one and— Afterwards mconlight 
spilled on the bed. He looked gently down 
at her and fled into the night. Tomorrow 


he would need his clothes, but he wouldn’t 
think about that tonight. Not him, not 
Eddie. BLACKOUT. 

And look at this. A 900 page historical 
novel. Wild Blow the Winds for Lust. 
Three-and-a-half pounds. Know just how 
it goes. . . . It was snowing flakes in 
Russia. Napoleon camped cozily by the 
gates of St. Petersburg while the Czar 
revelled at a state ball in the winter 
palace. Joy Polloi, the tempestuous little 
Confederate girl, a pretty baggage with 
all Europe at her feet, danced tempestu- 
ously out on to the balcony. 

(Enter JOY POLLO!) 

She caught the Czar’s eye, and there was 
a tight throbbing sensation in her ala- 
baster bosom. 

joy: Whatever can that cute ol’ Czar 
see in li’l ol’ me? (Enter czar) Good 
evenin’, Czar of all the Russias. (They 
bow deeply to one another.) 

NORMAL NEUROTIC: He looked at her and 
he knew. Something inside clicked. 

czar: (Attempting to embrace her, al- 
though her figure makes it difficult.) Some- 
times I think there’s a barrier growing up 
between us. 

NORMAL NEUROTIC: From somewhere 
there was a low rumbling sound.... 

(Several rumbles of drums are heard) 

yoy: But hark! Ah hear gunfire to the 
left. 

czAR: Thunder, my dear. 

joy: It’s gunfire, suh! Leave me go, 
Imperial Majesty. Ah wanna die in bed 
—the way ah lived! 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: A 
loomed in the distance— 

(NORMAL NEUROTIC goes around curtain 

and enters scene on his knees wearing 
Napoleon hat.) 


NAPOLEON: Attention! I demand the 
surrounder of Moscow. 

czAR: Napoleon Bonaparte! 

joy: Fiddlededee—if it isn’t the Little 
Corporal: 

NAPOLEON: Joy Polloi! 

czAR: You two know each other? 

joy: Know each other? Shall I tell the 
boy where we really were Bastille Day? 

NAPOLEON: Up the Seine—without a 
paddle. I know when I’m licked. Je vais— 
I go! 


shadowy figure 


He exits on knecs and comes in front 
of curtain.) 

joy: Napoleon is in full retreat, Nick. 

czar: (Embracing her) Never have so 
many owed so much—to so much. 

(Curtain closes on JoY and CZAR.) 
NORMAL NEUROTIC: Thus a Czar and a 
little Southern girl cemented a firm friend- 
ship between the two countries which 
continues to this very day. 


(During the following speech, NORMAL 
NEUROTIC picks up the books and exits 
slowly as he starts to read the one 
about MOM.) 

Afterwards, Joy becomes Bismarck’s 
housekeeper and the mother of five men 
in President Harding’s cabinet. Best 
sellers—huh! I could write one myself if 
I had the time. “Mom had gone to sea 
when she was a girl, and the stories she 
used to tell—” Ha, ha, ha. BLACKOUT. 
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FIRST BREAK 


JOE E. BROWN 


“My first year in show business was spent with Sells & Downs,” Joe | 
Brown reminisces, ‘and later, Busby Brothers—traveling circuses. 1 joine 
the John Robinson Circus after being fired by Busby, and was paid $2.50 
week which was a buck more than I had been getting. Our act was called 
The Five Marvelous Ashtons. The ‘Marvelous’ was my own idea, but ther 
were only three of us in the act because we couldn't pay the other two. My 
first break came as a member of this aerial troupe. The 
other Ashtons would swing back and forth on their 
trapezes, and the high point of the act came when | 
was tossed from one performer to the other as they 
swung above the crowds.”’ 

Only nine at the time of these adventures, Joe E. 
Brown worked the road in vaudeville and burlesque 
intil 1926—with a little professional baseball on the 
side. His 1926 stage debut in Listen Lester was a 
triumph, he has made over fifty pictures, and he is now 


back home on the boards in the eternal Harvey. 





ANITA LOOS 


“When I was a child actor,” Anita Loos told us, “it was the practice t 
run movies between the acts. I'd put on my makeup fast and hurry onstage t 
watch the movies from the wings. I realized that the movie makers had t 
have stories, and decided to write one. | went up to the project 
the name D. W. Griffith off a film can, and mailed him my first script—Neu 
York Hat. I received $15 for the story by return mail, which was quite 
windfall for a twelve-year-old. I sent about three 
stories a month to the movies for years after that first 
break. New York Hat was directed by D. W. Griffith, 
starring Mary Pickford and Lionel Barrymore; the 
Gish sisters played extras in it. The film is now 


owned by the Museum of Modern Art in New York.” 


Nliss Loos’ novel Ge ntle mien Prete Blondes set so- 
phisticates on their ears in 1925; she wrote the recent 
Happy Birthday for Helen Hayes; and now, with 


Frances Marion, she has written a new comedy. 





BERT LAHR 


“I got my first break in Hold Everything in 1928,” Bert Lahr says. 
“This was my second show on Broadway, and I did a punch drunk fighter 
number with Alice Bolden. The reviewers praised my performance and my 
talent for comedy. I can still remember the thrill I got reading the headline 
‘New Comedy King Born’ in the Journal the next morning.” 

Bert Lahr was born in New York’s Yorkville section. In common with 
so many of the country’s finest comedians, Lahr spent 
many years in vaudeville and burlesque before hitting 
Broadway. His personal triumph in Hold Everything 
was soon duplicated in Flying High, Hot-Cha, Life 
Begins at 8:40, and various George White variety 
shows. Like almost everybody else, Lahr has at one 
time or another heeded the lure of the Gold Coast— 
most memorably as the Cowardly Lion in The Wizard 


of Oz. He is currently touring in Burlesque. 








THE BOMB AND 


When times are good, to be a playwright is to live in a 
paradisaic state. Nowadays, there is trouble in the state. 
The routine self-questioning goes on: What shall I write? 
How? For whom? When? But the answers are 
difficult than ever to find. 


more 


The playwright’s world is a lovely sort of limbo, be- 


veen the real and the make believe, between life and 
dreams, the stage and the street. His job is to interpret 


None. 


Now, with the nervous jim-jams becoming 


each to the other. What finer occupation than this? 


Except now. 
more common than the common cold, the work of writing 
tor the living theatre becomes more complex than is 
comfortable. 

Let us consider the whys together. 


Generally speaking, the atomic bomb and the Parker 


~ 


| fountain pen were perfected at the same point in 
CIN il zation’s story. 
Few laymen understand the secret of the major features 


ot either of these new come improvements. 


The bomb: 
total physical destruction of wide areas. ‘The pen: smooth 
writing, quick drying, unfading ink. 

We view agape the flow of wonder from the labora 
tories of our world. One by one nature’s secrets are 
wrested from her by the imagination and industry of 
that most cunning of creatures, man. Speeds and colors 
ind conditiors, New times, spaces, ways. Television and 
penicillin. No rust no mold no odor. Seedless seamless 
stainless. The Parker 51 and the atomic bomb. Why this 
preoccupation with the last pair? Just this: as a working 


playwright, these are phenomena which 


concern me 
especially. Uhe former, because it makes work easier, the 
latter because it makes work almost impossible. 

\ll worthy writing is aimed at posterity. Does there 
not lurk behind the urge to write an unconscious desire 
to leave a bit of oneself behind? This is a life after death 
ot which we can be certain. Example: many of us prob- 
ably know Dr. Anton Chekov far better than we do the 
man who has lived across the hall for years. 

Who are the great men? Why, the remembered ones. 
Is not the great work lasting work? And the other way 
about ? 

The object of creation is to create. To “create” pre- 
supposes permanence. 


Thus, 


aspiration of a writer by much. And it has indeed been 


remove the future and you have reduced the 


removed if we are to believe our own unbelievable day-to- 
lay dizziness. 

The what-the-hell attitude is becoming the fashion in 
lite and in the theatre which aims to reflect it. Unhealthy 
tor both, and for today’s playwright, who is caught 
between. 

What courses are open to him now if he must live by 
his pen? To write for today alone and the devil take to- 
morrow if he wants it. To write not at all. To go on 
adding his bits to the chronicle of man on earth and 
somehow pretend that a future will come. Finally, to be- 
lieve this pretense. 


by garson kanin 


THE PARKER 5l 


There are writers at work today who have chosen the 
last and they shine among the others. Time was when 
hope, in the abstract, was a worthy: theme and a useful 
one. ‘The aforementioned Dr. Chekov used it unsparingly. 
Good for him. Not for us. We owe him and others a debt 
of gratitude for conveying to us the tone of their times. 
But hope has had its way. It is no longer enough to hope 
or to sing of hope. Too slow, as a changing season. ‘loo 
dificult to grasp, as quicksilver. 

Anita Loos has written of the’theme of our day as be- 
ing ‘‘the preoccupation with self.” Accurately observed. 
Yet, is this condition wholly in fault? Does it not presage, 
perhaps, the generation on the way? Can it be that its 
theme shall come to be “the victory over self?” For surely 
each conscious human represents a microcosm of man. In 
ourselves we find not only the wonders of being, but the 
ills of society. 

What to write? and how? and why?, in this nervous, 
frightened, mournful era. 

Advice comes to the story tellers, as usual, from the 
story sellers. 

This feckless non- 
ense has withered far too many a potential theatre crafts- 


Ty A 1 | ’ : ’ 
CGirive the public what it wants! 


man. The public cannot know what it wants until it gets 
it. Further, playwrights and poets should lead, not follow. 
If they follow they soon become lost in the maze of the 
mass, without identity or the power to make themselves 
heard. 

‘Escape is the thing this season!’ More arrant gibber- 
ish. Escape is the thing every season if it is well presented. 
So are social dramas and topical numbers. In certain def- 
initions all theatre is escape. In the contemporary meaning, 
however, there is always a danger that the elusive public 
will soon tire of the fare and seek escape from escape. 

A medium of expression lives to the extent to which 
it takes part in life. Vaudeville in America died because 
it did not, or was unable to do so. Look out, radio! Listen, 
television! 

The stage will die, and the screen, if they cease to 
reflect with vitality whatever goes on inside the heads of 
the dreamers and thinkers and wonderers and planners 
and just plain reporters, too. 

Always with the possibility of extermination, leaving 
not a sign, hanging over us at our desks. 

Dimly, yet on a grand scale, we seem to be acting out 
the legend of the trapped poet who made one last correc- 
tion in his scansion before being consumed, along with 
his verse, by the flames. 

What's the use? The use is living, rather than sleep 
walking. Working, rather than worrying how soon we 
shall all be lumps of radioactive ectoplasm (green, they 
say, and embarrassingly transparent). Killing the dragons 
and exterminating the pestilence of our time, rather than 
not ‘‘What’s the use?” 
For the playwright, this means word upon word, line 


hiding in fear. “Places, please! 


upon line, dream upon dream set down in the hope that 
it be good enough to last until whatever forever. 
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the Meiji Era, with the resulting late night performances, 


precipitated further restrictions on the theatre, ranging 


1 from forbidding members of the audience to visit the 
actors backstage to forbidding patrons to spend the re- 
mainder of the night in the tea houses near the theatres. 
Censorship consisted not only of controlling suggestive 


ction on the stage, but included analysis of questionable 


ie 
nes; in cases of double entendre the passages were sum- 


marily deleted. “This mania for protecting the morals of 
he people was intended to keep the military class, and 
Drawings by Suzuki ‘+r the entire population of poter tial warriors, incor- 
nt. It reached the point where in 1941 a leading 
umisen player was called into the police station and re- 
red to play various tones while policemen passed on 
the ia a th t whether or not the sound was too voluptuous. Until the 

] p nese ea ze end of the war, plays which contained erotic business, 


il, 


| lealt with moral corruption, or presented a passionate 

ve storv in too favorable a light were forbidden. With 

4 b ° rne treedoin cuaranteed the J ipanese D\ the defeat the 
‘ Y faubian bowers lassic theatre has returned to its lusty origins, and 
Ichikawa Ennosuke even put a kiss (unsuccessfully) in 

7 the classic Kabuki drama. Before the war, kisses were 


not only banned in Japanese theatres and movies, but 





Japan’s defeat in the Pacific War has had and will deleted from foreign films. 

; continue to have more bearing on her theatre than an\ The present wave of eroticism touches only the second 
ther event in her history. Before the war. no countr\ rate theatres to anv great degree. In an effort to combat 
had proportionately as many protessional troupes roam- the countrywide decline in theatre response, suffering 
ng the countryside as Japan. No country had so many minor theatre-owners have staged a series of erotic dis- 
legitimate theatre houses. No other country had audi- plays with alluring titles 
ences which would so tolerate the impossible situations, such as. Festival of 
the deus ex machina, and the absence of realism and Breasts, The Abortion- 
rationality on its stage. Defeat has made the Japanese ist, and Dance of Na- 
scorn, because it has proven insufficient, what they hither kedness. Even the fair- 

0 exalted. [ct has awaked them from the dream world ly respectable avant 

; which the r theatre represented through centuries of mis- varde theatre (not to 

guided classicism. be confused with the left 

| The vaudeville, variety or girlie-shows are the most wing movement of the 

) pane of live talent entertainments today. They meet 30s) capitalizes on the 
| she tacte and ¢ oo L +} + - + . 4 

: ne astes and pocke books or the vast major Vy of post erotic. In their play 

war Japanese. The Osaka area is dominated by a variety River of Life. the anti 

show de luxe, the Takarazuka All-Girl Troupe, whose communist theme is liv- 

hundreds of girls perform everything from -imitation ened up by an attempted 

lassical dancing to rockette routines and musical com- rape of a married woman 

dies. But aside from the froth of vaudeville, two of the and the undressing of a 

nost interesting torces which condition the professional woman who lies down 

Japanese theatre today are the Kengeki and the erotic. to offer herself as a 

Censorship of the Japanese theatre has been in effect substitute for the mar- 

since the end of the 17th century, and the question of ried woman, a postwar 

eroticism was always given first place on the list of the version of the ancient 

% ensors problems. The introduction of gas lighting in Japanese custom of one 

‘ +4 

















person substituting or sacrificing himself for another. 
The play was a sensation not for its theme or 
ard of acting or the excellence of plot, but for its scenes 
of sex. 


depicted on the stage in Japan. The noted Kodaira, who 


the stand- 


Sex killers or murderers soon find themselevs 
seduced and murdered ten girls in 1947, was apprehended 
and within six months at least thirty play’ had been 
written and produced graphically depicting |jis heinous 
crimes. ‘ 

The surge of sex plays and erotic displays h\s created 
a problem for Supreme Commander Allied Pow}rs’ Civil 
Information and Education Section and Censor\hip De- 
Not wishing to encourage eroticism, SCAP 
officials have unofficially dis- 
couraged producers from per- 


tachment. 


forming such plays. They have 
instructed the 
to hold producers and theatre 
owners responsible for violat- 


native police 


ing the Japanese Penal Code 
regarding immorality depicted 
on the stage. This may easily 
be the first step towards 
wrecking the democratization 


of the Japanese theatre so far 





achieved. Invoking a prewar 


law and returning to the 
police the right to interfere in theatricals may give them 
the right to resume 
full scale censorship 
after the Occupation 
ends. 
The 


tional play 


most sensa- 
staged 
since the war has 
been Gates of Flesh. 
It tells the story of a 
band of prostitutes 
who have approached 
their profession on a 
businesslike basis, and 
who have pledged 

that their affairs will be conducted in a purely financial and 
dispassionate manner. The play develops on the theme that 
one of the girls falls in love, does not accept money, and 
is discovered by the ethers. The prostitutes punish her by 
stripping off her clothes and whipping her in turns. The 
success of this play has been remarkable, with repeated 
runs in metropolitan areas and dozens of plagiarized 


versions by amateurs springing up all over the country. 





Gates of Flesh aftords a peculiar insight into the Jap- 
Audiences go to see the naked girl and the 
passionate love scenes. 


anese nature. 
This symbolizes freedom from 
police interference, an exceedingly novel experience for the 
Japanese. ‘The fact that the characters are prostitutes, 
however, does not strike the Japanese as erotic. © Prostitu- 
been banned since the defeat, 
whereupon the girls promptly moved to the streets. But 
in Gates of Flesh these girls strike a chord of understand- 


tion in Japan has only 


They become admirable 
because they function according to a code; and this code 
They 


This is a modern 


ing deep in the Japanese mind. 


is foisted upon them by function in 


necessity. 

obedience, and a violation is punished. 
essence of the 
feudal svstem when by birth— 
sometimes by choice, oftener by 


the dictates of 


version of the 


parents—one is 
placed in a group and is to serve 
according to the tenets of the 
“gang.” Disobedience is punish- 
able. In the classic theatre the 
punishment is harakiri and death; 
in the postwar Gates of Flesh, 
the punishment is an_ erotic 
whipping. Not since Elizabethan 
drama has the world known a 





major art form which is as blood 

curdling, horrifying and grotesquely cruel as Japan’s 
theatre. It abounds in harakiri, torture scenes, murders, 
In Suzu- 


gamori, a Kabuki play, a swordfight lasting fifteen min- 


beatings, violence, dissevered arms and heads. 


utes consists of the hero cutting off his opponents’ arms 
and legs, slicing off a nose, face and head—and all of this 
done semi-realistically, in the spirit of comedy. 

Ihe cruelty of the Japanese theatre is inextricably 
linked with the sword. Kengeki literally means “sword 
drama.” The classic fighting scenes of Kabuki, which is 
the origin of the Kengeki, are aesthetic and so closely akin 
But the hold 
chambara (or swordfighting) has over modern audiences 


to dancing that they cannot be criticized. 
in Japan is astounding. Its popularity is perhaps sim- 
ilar to the popularity in certain areas of America of gun- 
The plots of the 
famous 


fights in B-class Western movies. 


chambara plays are usually focused on some 
oyabun (gang leader) who is invariably a Robin Hood of 
great sword ability, generous, helpful to the weak, merci- 
less to the strong, moral to the degree of continence, 
studious, and accompanied by the absolute devotion of his 
It is obvious that this relation is 


kobun (followers). 


identical to the samurai’s allegiance to his lord, and the 
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M4 continued 


ms people ‘en masse to their emperor. The 
Many way the oyabun draws his kobun to 
: 


is ‘usually in one of two ways. His 


! 
, ‘t pe nal excellence and great prowess 
if attracts adherents who, after proving 

ag th Jevotion, thenceforth belong to 

; i him; dr they become involved in the 

ny ss bg ippan dilemma. Isshoku ippan 

al terally means “a meal and a night’s 

7 odging,” and the receipt of such favor, 

: even though accidentally incurred, im- 

plies the deepest debt of vratitude. One of Japan’s most 
popular dramatic sub cts is the story of Kunisada Chuii. 

an oyabun who after g ting one Asataro a meal and a 

night's lodging demands that he go out and kill a certain 

The man to be killed turns out to be Asataro’s 

incle. Here we have the duty-versus-humanity conflict. 

which moves the audience to tears. But in obedience 

t s duty there is a sword fight, and he chops off his 

incle’s head Here we admire the man because adher- 

ence to duty is nobler than following the dictates of one’s 
heart, according to the Japanese. It all turns out to have 


wee ee : . : } A 11 
een a mistake, so Kunisada Chuji and his new follower, 
] 


Asataro, go oft on an aimless journey. 


i 


_ Le al Bical 
In all such Kengeki plays the focal point is not on the 


plot, but the climactic sword fight. The merest thread of 

plot is sufficient to attract an audience, provided the 
star performer is a famous chambara artist. Shortly after 
the Occupation of Japan began, Kengeki decreased under 
pressure of Allied censorship, and the chambara artists 


were forced to tour the countryside far from the eyes of 
censorship in order to earn their living. Eroticism was 
the answer to the vacuum created in the major citles by 
the absence of Kengeki. 

It had been thought that with the confiscation of swords 
he Occupation authorities, and the long series of pun- 
ishments for beheadings of prisoners of war by the war 
crimes trials in Yokohama, that the Japanese had begun 


to forget their sword worship. [his was found not to be 


the ase. Two and a half years after the Occupation, 
n February 1948, the New Country Troupe, in an effort 
to recuperate trom a series of disastrous financial losses, 
pulled out of its repertoire a play called Miyamoto 
V/usa ni. \l Vamoto Musashi Was a hero ot the Mei} 
Era who, after certain religious instruction, became 

nasterful sword fighter. After innumerable victories he 
reverted to religion, abandoned the sword, and became 
ne of Japan’s greatest painters. This was the historical 
man, and is a worthy subject for a “democratic” is Op- 
posed to a “feudalistic’” plot. The play version performed 


wy the New Country Troupe shows Miyamoto Musashi’s 
| 
; 


religious instruction (he was hung from a tree for three 
lavs by a priest), his study Of DOOKs, his repeated refusals 


vallenges, his renunciation of a woman who 1s 
n love with him, and finally—for the climax of the play 

he is forced to accept a challenge and kills ten men. 
Throughout the entire play enemies lurk around him and 
spring upon him with drawn swords at frequent intervals. 
He defends himself with flower branches and adroit parry 
ngs. Finally, at the climactic match when he draws his 
sword, it glistens and all are afraid. At two points in 
he play the house rings with applause ind calls of “we 
have waited for this’ —first when he embraces the girl 


efore sending her awav; and second, when he draws 


1j } 
It is fantastic that such a play could have been one 








of the biggest successes since the war. It has the sketchi- 
est of plots, no real end, is acted on the lowest of artistic 
levels, and has not the slightest connection with postwa1 
Japan. However, this does not necessarily mean that 
Japan’s theatre will not eventually progress out of 
kengeki and melodrama. It does mean that Japan is to- 
day involved in a mass of theatrical claptrap unparalleled 
in the world; and that, despite her postwar individual 
thought and collective social changes, she remains emv- 
tionally caught in the feudalism of her history and the 
militaristic spirit of her ancesto:~ fostered since Meiji. 
Japan is in a curious position with regard to the future 
of her theatre. Her classics—the Noh, the Shinsei 


Shimpa, the Bugaku—are fading away with the times as 


are the concepts from which they originally sprang. Their 
only hope will be government subsidy, which means the 
, 


destruction of their connection with the people and the 
, 


er , , 
loss of their vitality as art. The alternative is complete 


extinction. Defeat in war has brought with it an in- 
creasing awareness on the part of increasingly concer 
trated audiences in the metropolitan areas. Such aud 
ences and such awareness cannot sustain for long either 
an erotic theatre or the Kengeki. Japan’s erotic theatr 
is the result of the excitement of a postwar world. Th 
Kengeki is a fascist lingering, popular for its familiarity. 


J ipan s modern theatre is a completely free field, and 


today’s eroticism is only temporary. Japan is on the 


} 
+ 


verge of casting off her entire past theatre, leaving it 


open for the modern. ‘This opportunity is unique in the 

unnals of history. Years of conventionalitv, government 

interference and censorship have illed any torm ot 
? 


freedom of expression and reduced Japan's playwrights t 
| ! ? 

hack writers. Japan has never produced a really interna 
ional literature, and it is hardly likely that she will now 
produce overnight literary dramas of significance. What 
plays the Japanese now deal in should determine the tu 
ture of her theatre. Where her theatrical inspiratior 


} 11 } ' ; . 
comes from today will determine her drama’s destiny. 


VMr. Bowers has been liaison officer for the Allied Coun 
for Japan interpreter-aide to Gen. MacArthur at the 


lokyo embassy, and censor of the Japanese theatre a a 


, 


civilian member of the Occupation. 
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Mary Malone appeared last month in an off-Broadway Peg O’ My Heart, was hailed as a 
find, and promptly won a role in the forthcoming Goodbye, My Fancy. Her stepping stone 
was On Stage, a vigorous group which enlivened the summer doldrums with a series of 
famous seldom-seen plays. Miss Malone’s gown designed by Castillo of Elizabeth Arden. 
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THE 
EUROPEAN 
FILM 

IN 
AMERICA 


by herman g. weinberg : 


Top 
Below 


Not since the ‘golden 
its initial fluorescence in the sound-film medium, the days 
“Un Carnet de Bal,” 
The Baker’s Wife,”’ and the rest of that hallowed com 


age’ of the European cinema of 
of “Grand Illusion,” “Mayerling,” 


pany, will America have witnessed so promising an array 
of foreign films as it will have the opportunity to see this 
Fall and Winter. And this despite the economic crisis that 
has held the Continent in thrall since the end of the war; 
a succession of crises that have forced drastic economies 
upon French and Italian producers, that have shut down 
studios for long periods, that have curtailed their revenue 
by the loss of their markets in almost the whole of Eastern 
Europe behind the so-called “Iron Curtain.” Still, foreign 
exchange is valuable, and dollar-exchange most valuable 
of all, and, films being the ever-popular export commodity 
that they have always been, government subsidies, as in 
Italy and France, have been established to enable the film 
producers to make pictures. 

The situation for the foreign film producer is still in 
equitable, at least as far as the United States is concerned. 
American films have a far greater outlet on European 


+ 


screens than vice-versa. There are, as a result, enough 
frozen dollars in Europe earned by American film com- 
panies to start another ice-age. An attempt is currently 
being made to thaw this out by producing American films 


n Europe with frozen dollars. All this has done so far, as 


far as the European producer is concerned, is to skyrocket 
the cost of making pictures in Europe far beyond the pre- 
war cost, so that it is becoming increasingly more difficult 
19 





Sacha Guitry plays Napoleon in a satiric film called Mlle. Desiree. 
Cecile Aubry and Michel Auclair in a modern version of Manon. 


for the European producers to turn a profit. 

Here are some of the more notable pictures to make 
their American debuts during the coming season: 

“Nlonsieur Vincent,” a screen biography of Vincent de 
Paul, founder of the world-wide welfare organization 
carrying the name of this saintly French priest; the star is 
Pierre Fresnay. The scenario and dialogue are by Jean 
Anouilh, remembered for his adaptation of Antigone. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s first film, “The Chips Are Down,” 
adapted by him from his existentialist novel, “Les Jeux 
Sont Faits,”’ a modern allegory on the meaning of life and 
death as seen through Sartre’s cynical philosophy; star- 
ring Micheline Presle, the rising young French star of 
‘Le Diable au Corps,” who has just been signed by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. 

Stendhal’s ““The Charter House of Parma,” filmed in 
Italy by a French company; a modern version of the Abbe 
Prévost’s classic, “Manon Lescaut,” directed by Clouzot, 
who made “The Raven”; the last film of the celebrated 
French director, Jacques Feyder—‘‘ Macadam’’—complet- 
ed shortly before his untimely death, and starring his wife, 
the famous Francoise Rosay; André Gide’s ““La Sympho- 
nie Pastorale,”’ starring Michele Morgan and Pierre 
Blanchar; the new Marcel Carne film, “The Gates of 
Night,” by the director of “Children of Paradise,” star- 
ring a much-touted newcomer, Yves Montand; Jean Coc- 
teau’s two new films, “Ruy Blas,” adapted from Victor 
Hugo’s classic, and ““The Eagle With Two Heads,” star- 
ring Jean Marais and Edwige Feuillere; Balzac’s “Vau- 
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Edwige Feuillére and Jean Marais in Eagle With Two Heads. 
A scene from Jean-Paul Sartre's new film titled The Chips Are Down. 





’ an episode of the post-Napoleonic wars. 
‘Amore,’ a film in two parts by Roberto Rossellini, 
director of “Open City” and “Paisan,” 


T 


both parts star- 
ing Anna Magnani, certainly Italy’s foremost actress, 
Part One is “The Human Voice,” 
idapted trom Cocteau’s one-act tour de force. Part Two 


if not all Europe’s. 


s ‘The Miracle,’ the story of an Italian peasant woman 
with an hallucination that she is the Madonna and her 
child is Christ. 

The above is to be considered more than a mere recital 
ot names—they all come more or less heralded—they are 
ill in New York and earmarked for the 1948-49 season. 

While the economic battle goes on, however, American 
movie fans can enjoy the fireworks, said pyrotechnic 
display being the films themselves, a promising and in- 


trivguing 


guing lot, and certainly in the case of France and Italy 
i kind of post-war renaissance of their cinemas. 

It has long since ceased to be a snobbish thing tO go 
to see a foreign film—audiences now shop for foreign 
movies as they shop for the native Hollywood product: 
Who is in it? Who made it? What's it about? What 
lid the critics sav? As far as the latter is concerned, 
reviews mean far more to the success of a foreign film 
than they do to a Hollywood picture. Bad reviews will 
ruin a foreign film, since their audiences are generally 
Bad reviews of an American film fea 


1g a popular star hardly make an appreciable dent 


more discerning. 
turir 
in the box office receipts—the star, or combination of 
stars, is the main attraction, let all matters of esthetics 
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Simone Signoret's sensual beauty lends excitement to Dedee d'Anvers. 
Pierre Fresnay, right, as Monsieur Vincent, a story by Jean Anouilh. 


fall where they may . ars longa, vita brevis... 

But more and more theatres are beginning to show 
French and Italian films. At no time in the history of the 
distribution of foreign films in America have there been 
so many theatres showing them. Practically every major 
city in the country has at least one cinema featuring for- 
eign films regularly or sporadically. Some large independ- 
ent theatre circuits have booked them and an occasional 


be booked bv one of 


outstanding foreign movie will even 
the major theatre circuits, like RKO, Warner’s or Loew’s, 
though even with all this there is still a startling disparity 
between the number of theatres showing foreign films in 
the United States and those showing American films in 
Furope. It is to be hoped that this disparity will grow 
less as soon as American exhibitors realize the salutary 
effect it will have for them financially through the build- 
ing up of international good will. “One hand washes the 
other,” 
cannot buy—it is an axiom of world trade. We lend 


-! 1 
is the old saving goes. A country that cannot sell 


money to European countries so that they may buy from 


+} 


us, or we extend them credit. So far-reaching and popular 


a commodity as motion pictures can serve to establish a 
solid basis for trade between America and Europe but 
the basis must be an equitable one, not unilateral, as it is 
now. Foriegn movies are no more exotic to Americans 
1.e., to be taken in small doses) than American movies 
The people of both 


those with 


are similarly exotic to Europeans. 


continents are kin, onl 


political axes to 


y the politicians, and 
it frontiers. 


S | 
grind, still make speeches abo 
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by martin a. gosch 


onight 
on. 


roadway 


The author, well known motion picture and theatrical 
producer, tells for the first time the story behind the 
television program which brought the living theatre 


into the living room. 


Fraught with difficulties, impeded by professional trepi 
lation, and attended by all the glitter of a theatrical first 
night, Tonight On Broadway made its somewhat hesitant 
debut at 7 P.M., April 6, 1948 in the Alvin Theatre. 
Leland Hayward’s production of Mister Roberts, cut and 
edited to size and censorship, winged its way through the 
ozone and landed on some 200,000 living room and tavern 
screens from New York to Washington, D. C. 

A tew kind folk 


illed it the theatre’s latest abomination, and the rest rode 


labeled the program a milestone, others 


the green-eved dragon whilst complaining what a lucky 


Gosch’ was. As the controvers' 


sO lat idiot, 
raged, and about four hundred party guests ate and 
lrank my best at Sardi’s, | went to bed. It took me six- 
een years to get Tonight On Broadway on the air—lI 
elt | was entitled to a rest. 
The idea for this series occurred to me in February, 
932. I was then a newspaper columnist in Philadelphia, 
ind had been invited, along with other scriveners, to wit- 


ness a CBS demonstration of a new fangled gadget called 
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From Broadway stage to living room telescreen i 
.... Louis Calhern and Faye Emerson in The Play's The Thing 


elevision. True, the process was crude, and more often 


than not the pictures resembled a lightning storm over 
Kansas; but the gathered press was properly impressed. 
\like Foster of the World Telegram, who sat next to me 
in the darkened room, broke the pregnant silence with a 


vhispered prognostication: “Someday,” he said, “this 


thing is going to ruin the picture business and commit in- 
tanticide on radio!” ‘This about films, which had just 
learned to talk, and about Marconi’s brainchild, which 
tself had hardly emerged from swaddling clothes. 
I confess, however, that the direction of my own re 
tions was less negative. All I could envision was the 
wonderful thing I believed television could do for the 
theatre: that one day it would prove to be a medium of 
exploitation far beyond the imaginations of Ziegfeld or 
Belasco. I suppose mine was the true flack’s mind, for 
that night I wrote a column which out-fantasied Tom 
Swift, and sorely tried the loyalty of my limited reader- 
ship. A few even suggested a long vacation. And all 
because I made then what seem today to be perfectly logi- 
cal predictions: 
‘Feb. 19, 1932 


a new kind of show business today. A kind of show 


I‘hese prematurely tired eyes saw 


business which will someday soon bring the whole 








A ballet number from Look Ma, I'm Dancin’! .... 
. shows the ebullient Nancy Walker and part of the chorus 


world of the theatre right smack into your parlor. 
They call it Television. Just think of it, Mom— 
leave those dishes in the sink, put out Pop’s slippers, 
pull up a loveseat and turn a switch. Yep, mes 
amigos, that’s Fred Astaire as big as life, direct from 
the stage of the New Amsterdam Theatre! It sure 
looks like Willie Shakespeare had something—all the 
world’s a stage, and it’s coming right to Main 
Street. Bs 
Well, I am not too proud of those predictions. The 
rest of the newsmen had much the same to sav, but most 
of it got lost through the vears in the welter of super- 
heterodynes, Hooper ratings and the agonies of the day- 
time serial. Then, this past winter, Emerson Foote, the 
advertising mogul, gave me an opportunity to bring an 
old dream to life. At cocktails, one afternoon, I told him 
‘Tonight On Broadway ; third drink he 
was telling me about the Lucky Strike tycoon, Vincent 
Riggio; 


hands. 


the story of by the 


a tew drinks later we made the parlay and shook 


The deal was simple and uncomplicated: Mr. Riggio 
loves the theatre, and so do I, each in our respective way. 
if | could deliver 


| agreed to try, and would produce the series on a non- 


He would buy the show and put it on 


tI 
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And from Mister Roberts 
. comes a closeup of Henry Fonda and Robert Keith 


profit basis. It was to be an experiment. Perhaps it 
could advance television. But more than that, would it 
accomplish all the things | hoped for? Would 
new theatregoers, increase the box office, contribute to the 
League of New York Theatres’ campaign to develop wide- 
Would the public accept 
1e old film cliff- 


create 


spread audience stimulation? 
short, capsule versions of current shows, tl 
hanger ? 

Somehow, when you live with an idea long enough vou 
become more than ordinarily impatient with detours. I 
had seen the program in: my mind’s eye for so many years 
that | was shocked to discover that there were many 
theatre men who thought I had taken leave of my senses. 
I coaxed, wheedled and cajoled. | bought more lunches 
and dinners and bent more elbows than a press agent with 
a sure-fire flop. It reached the point that whenever a 
producing colleague saw me walking down 44th Street 
he’d duck into Mackey’s and hide under Lou Schonceit’s 
counter. I felt like Broadway Rose. 

| gave up all thoughts of producing another play and 
mayhap recouping last season’s losses. It was a mighty 
cold winter, but I had my crusade to keep me warm. 


Finally, 


one dav, a rav of sunshine disguised as Leland 


(Continued on page 52) 
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continued 

Hayward broke through the overcast. 
In my book, he’s the angel on the white 
horse, because it was with his blessing and the ministra- 
tions of MCA’s Sonny Werblin that Tonight On Broad- 
way got its start with permission to televise scenes from 
Mister Roberts. In a short few hours, Josh Logan and 
Tom Heggen signed the necessary waivers (love those 
boys), Hank Fonda and the play’s entire cast joined up 
(mad about those people), and the ice was broken. 

The first celebration was pretty short lived, however. 
In the midst of the next day’s hangover haze I began to 
count noses, and there were lots of them in Mister Rob- 
erts. True, everyone felt that the program added up to 
great publicity; the material was practically contributed, 
and the cast was willing to perform for a very reasonable 
fee. But an old Actors’ Equity regulation made it appar- 
ent that our program budget—higher than any other tele- 
vision show in history—would be exceeded by more than 
$7000. At this juncture, the unanimous advice was to 
forget the whole thing and see: my analyst. 

I am glad § didn’t take thatiadvice. Instead I went to 
see Clarence § erwent, the ¢#nial president of Equity, and 
put the entire§problem before jim. It was a big change | 
was asking {#r; Equity’s’ advinces and advantages had 
been won onl after many :vear§ of work and perseverance. 
Any change \ - possibility of diminishing 
rieve. We both knew, how- 
ision would be inexorable, 
‘rams would harness the 
theatre they were at least 
With that theory in mind, 
tend the following Equity 














hich involved t! 
returns seeme 
ever, that th 


. impossible to ac 
progress of tele 
and since th® projected pr 
medium for the benefit of the 
worthy of ful$ dress discussion 
Mr. Derwent invited me to 
Council meeting, which I did 

An accord was reached. ‘She Council, acting in the 
spirit of experimentation for wApich I will always be grate- 
ful, granted permissions whi#h were applicable only to 
Tonight On Broadway, and dir show moved a long step 
nearer fruition. In fact, there 3eemed to be genuine reason 
for celebration; no foreseeabl? deterrent was evident on 
the horizon, a starting date wus selected and a press con- 
ference to announce the project was called on Thursday, 
March 11th. It was a memorable dav for me, and I’m 
sure that CBS President William S. Paley, Emerson 
Foote and Clarence Derwent, all of whom presided, felt 
the same excitement that I did, an unguarded emotion 
which comes from the creation of something new. 

It had been a stormy sea, but the boat was launched .. . 
onto the sharpest rocks we had yet encountered. Twenty- 
four hours after our press conference we ran headlong 
into a labor squall: the theatrical crafts were banded 
together in the jurisdiction of the [ATSE, while the 
Columbia television technical crew owed contract alle 
giance to IBEW. 

The starting date of April 6th was now alarmingly 
close, and with this newest and seemingly insurmountable 
obstacle in its path, the crusade came to an abrupt halt. 
Of course the tangle was solved, in spite of some of 
Broadway's best well-wishers, and a few weeks later a 
numbed and exhausted brain-trust did accept congratula 
tions for its tenacity. But I must confess here that on 
Friday, March 12th, I gave up. I ordered a lone seat on 
the next day’s plane for Bermuda, piled my collective 
wounds into an old Noah bag and planned a long spring 
just thinking up vitriolic things to say to new playwrights. 


} 


That afternoon a phone call restored my faith in human 
nature. It was from Solly Pernick, Business Manager of 
the IA Stagehands Local in New York. Many producers 
have learned what a hard-hitting negotiator Solly can be 
for his men; but to me he’s the sweetest guy this side of 
heaven. It was from him that I learned what the labor 
crafts thought of Tonight On Broadway. The idea that 
it might be abandoned was as intolerable to them as the 
thought of free overtime. “Would I accept a helping 
hand?” Solly wanted to know. Before you could say 
‘volden hours,’ there was formed the biggest battering 
ram of help that I ever dreamed of . I felt like the 
hero in a Warner Brothers picture. 

Richard Walsh, President of the IATSE, and Dan 
Tracy, head of the IBEW, got together. They met in 
the same spirit of cooperation that epitomized our project 
from its inception. Our formula of interchange of man- 
power and lowering of jurisdictional barriers was settled 
with such amiability as to make one wonder why all 
union problems cannot be solved the same way. 

On the night of May 25th, when our television curtain 
rang down at the Adelphi Theatre on scenes from Look 
Ma, I’m Dancin’! and we concluded the eighth program 
in our first short season, I had a stcrehouse of memory 
never to be lost . . . of Henry Fonda being so intrigued 
by the mechanics of the master-control screens off stage 
(his first glimpse of video) that he almost missed his cue 
while we were actually on the air! Or the night that direc- 
torial genius, Jed Harris, decided to revamp the entire 
format of our selected scenes from The Heiress by calling 
a ninth hour midnight rehearsal of the cast so that he 
could completely restage his production for our cameras. 
Let it be said that we went on the air with exactly forty 
minutes of technical rehearsal for a program which nor- 
mally required eight hours. 

Then the thrill of doing the first musical from Broad- 
way with High Button Shoes. It was the night the national 
production of this bubbling musical comedy opened in 
Boston, and the Back Bay critics were treated to a 
sample of the show a full hour before their own curtain 
rose 250 miles away. Nor could I ever forget the ebullient 
competence of our adaptor, the Daily News’ Robert 
Sylvester, who one day threw up his hands and cried, 
‘How in hell am I going to do a television script of a 
play whose sole plot is the roundness, firmness and well- 
stacked qualities of a damosel’s bosom?” The show was 
Molnar’s hit revival, The Play's The Thing. Sylvester 
managed it, however, with the same deftness he employed 
in censoring the ““Madame”’ scene from Strange Bedfel- 
lows to hilarious though somewhat less questionable laughs. 

Yes, there are many precious memories—certainly not 
the least was the wonderful cooperation of Mr. Lee Shu- 
bert; the skill of Roland Gillett who directed our cameras ; 
my own inadequacies as master of ceremonies and the 
subsequent charm of John Mason Brown; and my deep 
affection for the literally hundreds of fellow craftsmen— 
players, writers, producers, technicians—without whose 
measure of assistance the programs you enjoyed in your 
homes would not have been possible. 

As we face this coming theatrical season—a generous 
and far-sighted sponsor willing—Tonight On Broadway 
will be on the air again, perhaps this time more secure, 
more skilfully produced. As to yesterday, I look back on 
it with great pride 





not in accomplishment, but rather in 
the people of the theatre, and thanks that I am part of it. 


WHAT HAVE 
YOU DONE 
TO 

OUR CHILD? 


One Touch of Venus, Hollywood style, is adapted from the musical comedy 
which starred Mary Martin as Broadway’s charming and melodic Venus. 
Ava Gardner lacks Miss Martin’s polish but is richly endowed with those 
natural charms that personify the goddess of love. She is handsome to perfec- 
tion, as good a tonic for the eyes as a course in the Bates method. Robert 
Walker plays her boy friend with his customary impoverished technique. 
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Jane Wyman and Lew Ayres star in the film version of Elmer Harris’s stage play Johnny Belinda. The pathetic story 
of an abused deaf mute was presented on Broadway in 1940 with Helen Craig winning high praise for her touching 
performance. In the film Miss Wyman plays the mute. Lew Ayres is the understanding doctor who teaches her to speak. 
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A Playwright Turns Up at Atlantic City with another playwright’s wife, 


but nobody lifts an eyebrow. . . . Thornton Wilder and Betty Field in 
Mir. Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, an S.R.O. attraction at Westport. 





Each month Theatre: USA, a department devoted to the best work being done outside the immediate 
glare of the Broadway limelight, is edited and prepared by ANTA in cooperation with the editors of 
Theatre Arts. Through the American National Theatre and Academy, the expansion of profes- 


sional, community, and educational theatre is being recorded and stimulated. 


In each issue, Theatre 


Arts presents the report from ANTA of the problems and progress of theatre across the country. 


THEATRE 


DECENTRALIZE THE PLAY 


To the aspiring playwright, even to the established 
author when he tackles an experimental idea, it must 
often seem that new plays are like the weather. Everyone 
talks about them, but no one does anything about them. 

In the face of that pessimism it is encouraging to report 
the results AN TA is achieving. ‘Vhrough the services of the 
Script Department, an average of sixty new plays a month 
are read, appraised, and considered for circulation in and 
out of New York. Hundreds of manuscripts are sent out 
on request, and the leading professional and non-profes- 
sional theatres throughout the country are subjected to an 
unceasing promotion campaign for good, untried scripts. 
The increasing number of performances that have resulted 
measures the success of a four-point strategy, in which 
all four fronts must be pushed simultaneously. 

First, ANTA has had to persuade the theatres that 
the production of a new play could be an asset in the 
season’s schedule. An established Broadway success is a 
persuasive force at the box office which even the well 
subsidized university theatres cannot always aftord to 
ignore. But professional companies in Dallas, Erie, and 
St. Augustine are proving that a premiere performance is 
headline material there, just as it is in New Haven, 
Philadelphia, and New York. ANTA argues with audi- 
ences and authorities alike that the discovery of a new 
play can be both exciting and newsworthy. 

To back up that argument, there has been a necessary 
campaign to publicize the out-of-New York premieres. 
Through J ariety, Billboard, Theatre Arts, dozens ot 
regional publications, and its own news bulletins, ANTA 
spotlights the work of the theatres who have had the 
courage to experiment and leave the Broadway success 
to Broadway. 


LT 
THEATRE 


by moss hart 


At the same time, there has been the important job of 
enlisting the cooperation of the play agents in New York. 
Every theatre eager to produce good scripts faces the 
problem of finding them, and the way is not always made 
easy. | recently received a letter from a director who 
challenged a criticism I had made of the “warmed-over 
Broadway” too often seen in the university theatres. He 
assured me that his plan to do new plays had been com- 
pletely frustrated by the disinterested offices who were 
handling them. 

It would be unreasonable and unfair to blame indis- 
criminately the New York agents. Many of them circulate 
their scripts outside New York, and there are undoubtedly 
requests from theatres that are not actually equipped to 
do justice to a new play. But there are tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the playwright that are not being utilized. 
If directors are being urged to take the plunge, their 
requests must be met. A less than ideal production means 
more to a young author than no production at all. 

The fourth important step which ANTA has taken is 
the reactivation of the Experimental Theatre in New 
York, in association with Equity and the Dramatists’ 
Guild. In two seasons sixteen new plays have been pro- 
duced, setting a pace for Broadway to follow and providing 
new material and new talent for the theatre throughout 
the country. 

Ihe way is open now for the development by producers, 
directors, agents, and playwrights of the great potential 
outlet in the expanding, decentralized theatre. The theatre 
needs young playwrights who have learned their craft 
through the experience of actual productions. No one in 
the theatre can ignore the importance and the challenge 
of ANT A’s program. 
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ROBERT BREEN, RIGHT, ATTENDS CONFERENCE ON PRODUCTION 
DETAILS OF BARTER THEATRE’S HAMLET WITH DESIGNER NAT 
KARSON, LEFT, AND MANAGING DIRECTOR ROBERT PORTERFIELD 


FROM 

HAM 

TO : 
HAMLET 


During the last week in August the six thousand perma- 
nent residents of Abingdon, Virginia saw more Broadway 
big-wigs than most of us see in a lifetime. New York had 
turned out to attend the Barter Theatre’s presentation of 
Hamlet as its 200th production. Especially adapted by 
by Robert Breen (Executive Secretary for ANTA), who 
also directed and played the leading role, the production 
was designed by Nat Karson, boasted a musical score by 
Arthur Kreutz, and was costumed by Jed Mace whose 
at Dallas’ Theatre ’48 has won nation- 
wide attention. A trainload of New York producers and 


spectacular work 


critics bumped its way across Virginia for the occasion. 
The trip was well worth it. The opening night audience 
saw a completely exciting and imaginative performance. 
With a cast of Barter Theatre regulars and importations 
from New York, Breen had hammered together a Ham- 
let in which the action moved with lightning speed. In 


its poetry and majesty showed full respect for the text, 


t as adaptor-director, Breen had completely shattered 
the rigid forms of traditional presentation. His own per- 
formance marked the pace of perfectly conceived eve- 
ning of theatre. 

The success of Hamlet has real importance as evidence 
of the coming of age of the Barter Theatre. Since the 
thirties, Robert Porterfield, who cenceived the idea of the 

barter’ box office and is the theatre’s managing director, 
has worked steadily to shorten the theatrical distance be- 


tween Virginia and New York. He began the project in 


96 


the depression days as an answer to an almost collapsed 
professional theatre and a thoroughly collapsed economy. 
From a struggling summer theatre, Barter has grown in 
size and purpose to become a tremendous theatre industry 
which employs a company of over one hundred professional 
actors and and technicians, tours three companies through 
twenty-two states, owns nearly as much rolling stock as an 
Army Division, and overwhelms the small city of Abing- 
don every summer with a repertory season that has in- 
cluded as many as eighteen plays. In 1946, Barter was 
officially designated as the State Theatre of Virginia, with 
a subsidy from the state legislature. It is the only theatre 
in the United States so subsidized. 

The story of Robert Porterfield’s ‘‘folly’’, which proved 
to be a shrewd answer to the theatre depression, has been 
worn thin with retelling. The idea of accepting goats and 
cabbages in payment for tickets has become a legend that 
has outlived its usefulness and often crops up to embarrass 
the Barter Theatre today, a solvent, cash-and-carry con- 
cern and one of the most active professional theatres in the 
country. ‘The contemporary story is far more exciting than 
the legend. It is concerned with the increasingly high 
standards of production and the incredible potential of a 
theatre which annually reaches hundreds of thousands to 
whom Barter is the only theatre. 

The sixteen year history of the largest resident and 
touring theatre in the United States has involved hundreds 
of actors and a staggering list of productions. Necessarily, 
Porterfield has had many times to compromise on the choice 
of both. Virginia still seems a long way from New York 
to many actors, and the Barter audiences were not ready 
in the beginning to buy a straight classic diet in plays. 
Porterfield had to educate actors and audiences alike. In 
the last three seasons, that education has begun to produce 
results. Experienced professional actors are making the 
trek to Barter and the standard of productions has risen 
sharply. Performances of The Hasty Heart, Twelfth 
Night, and Much Ado About Nothing were reviewed and 
praised by some of the best critics in the theatre, and were 
sellouts wherever they played. This summer Barter pre- 
miered Sherman Ewing’s Voltaire and presented a pro- 
duction of The Glass Menagerie with Carroll McComas 
2s Amanda, which New York critic Robert Garland rated 
as “flawless theatre.” 

With the production of //amlet, the theatre has hit 
what can be the turning point in the battle of quality 
versus quantity. Besides the resources of its own company, 
Barter has provided a working laboratory for a director- 
actor and a designer who command the respect of the en- 
tire professional theatre. Aware of what Barter’s future 
can be, Robert Porterfield has stepped aside to leave the 
way open for the finest talent in the theatre to work under 
the ideal conditions which the plant at Abingdon provides. 
From September through February, Barter ‘Theatre pro- 
ductions tour cities and villages all over the country. The 
Barter empire can sustain a good production through sev- 
eral years of touring if audience enthusiasm warrants it. 
That is the unique drawing power which Porterfield can 
offer to actors, directors, designers, and playwrights. 

The State Theatre of Virginia can in the next ten years 
completely eclipse its remarkable development during the 
past decade. Further subsidy from the state is a possibility, 
while the increased efficiency of management can mean 
utilizing the whole subsidy for expansion. The important 
feature of the Barter Theatre is the solemn responsibility 
of the man who created the idea of swapping an acting 
performance for a ham. 
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“Then trip him, that his heels may kick at Heaven.” 
Robert Breen as Hamlet and Fred Warriner as Claudius 
in the prayer scene from Shakespeare’s great tragedy. 
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IN THEATRE: USA's SPOTLIGHT 


WASHINGTON: Home of the Brave was produced by 
The Six Gl's, a new group at Washington State College. 





CONNECTICUT: Mary Arrabit directed Arnold Sund- 
gaard's The Great Campaign at the Randall Theatre. 





KANSAS: William Gibson's A Cry of Players at 


Topeka's 


Civic 


Theatre 


attracted Broadway eye. 





NEW YORK: the Taming of the Shrew at Ithaca Col- 
lege, sets by George Hoerner, director: Eugene Wood. 





ALABAMA: University of Alabama's drama depart- 
ment did The Wild Duck, under director Dick Lipscomb. 





CALIFORNIA: Bronson Howard's Shenandoah was re- 
vived at Peninsula Theatre, direction by Robert Braun. 





Playhouse, jirector Harlan Grant stepped into the role | 

>t Inspector Rut reartu tT tora tting the enale ne 
; 

j | 

of the role, Grant placed a nece Iry cue sheet on every | 





available tlat surface on the stage. But he tripped himselt 
Do neat t + rgetting 4 _ + alt r+ + r + +he¢ 
' 
ve } qia Unable T reaq at any aistance 
wit ut t ¢ pent Tne entir pe rt rmance avnnoc rently 
xamining tne stage Turniture in minute aeta if nose 
three inches trom every table-tTor 
r ‘ ¢ , ‘ , 
rollowing a pertormance in the Childrer }neatre art 
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: = Y - TO eC eir youtntul au Jience in person. At one point 
e Y1Q Sl eC +he ner Prince Was ar c roacneda Cc y a very mail ct y whc 


asked if he might look at the Prince's jeweled dagger. 


Knowing the dagger was safely blunted, the actor 

Every ymmunity theatre has its favorite stories, m wgnificent 0D iged. After examining it carefu y the hild suddenly 
rrors, malapropisms, and accidental ironies that become the unged with it for the actor's vulnerable middle tartling 
family legends of the organization. This feature is intended him so badly that the hero leapt three feet. Smiling with 
IS GN Opening to exchange these special stories on a friendly atisfaction, the child returned the dagger remarking 


Submit cheerfully and often. | didn't think 


~ For the assassination scene in Drinkwater's Abraham 





sper Deeter’ Hedgerow Theatre has had persona Mincale: nt Gasenine Sidlieee, Coblentio, the pean 
ee ae ee Meer "pg yr eetiannin had carefully tested the blanks in the revolver. Thes 
ring the State Der “ponper nina, Rote thee, saiece" worked. But when the scene was played and Booth pulled 
th ale ap lr i. nls at tg tar yt Aiaaglilent the triqger, there was only a click. Then another. And 
yA rnational misunderstanaing. |ne dog had peen namea ere th: 1 With areat presence aK uated “auth Res: Sia 
— itter delight of the audience, the actor reversed the gun 

Robert Eley. manaaina director for the New York rewrote history, and clubbed Lincoln to death. : 

Repertory Theatre which now occupies The Cherry Lane 

er r+ +} t riaqh+ ' je Ar 0 produc tiar f Raam ‘4 

r e directed severa aSON a0. Because 4 

a space. he found the numer RE eae A footnote to Ezra Stone’s article in the August-September > 

bey nes sae sane a L xen ed stone es — issue on his visit to the University of Virginia, is this quote “ 

lento PT Tg aS dias from a letter written to ANTA by John Walker, Business rf 

a ees ee ae j ‘ bari Manager for the university theatre: by 

L 4 fi il ee Ee Pig “No small part of our success this summer is due to | 

a eT rey T ea ge it i ANTA and the presence of the two professional people 


EE ae. mn Not one line had to be chanaed you sent down. They lent a value to the program which | 
PLE LER EE SE OE TS we could not have obtained on our own. By present reports 
wor . our summer audiences are up approximately 40% per 
Juction of Angel Street at the Weston production over last year.” 
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VIRGINIA: Roger Boyle directed The Corn Is Green at University of Virginia. 
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by mary morris 


Artillery Lane 


Encounter 


A first-hand report on one of the country’s most 
vital professional theatres 





Tom Hughes Sand as Marchbanks, Helen Johnston as Candida, in 
revival of the Shaw classic. Direction was by Ken Roekefeller. 





Pat Dutton and Jane O'Connor, the young producing team responsi- 
ble for the plant and productions at their Artillery Lane Playhouse. 


I am always excited when word comes of a new group 
furthering the decentralization of professional theatre in 
this country. For that reason, I gladly accepted an engage- 
ment last spring to appear in the annual Ibsen production 
of the Artillery Lane Playhouse in St. Augustine, Florida. 
From what I had heard of this theatre, which was then 
in its third season, I expected a great deal in the way of 
professional integrity and theatrical ingenuity. I found 
much more. 

| once heard Robert Breen of ANTA remark, “If this 
country had ten more like Margo Jones the theatre would 
be successfully decentralized in five years.” I believe that 
we have found the first of that ten in the producing team 
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of Pat Dutton and Jane O’Connor, two theatre-wise 
young women who have successfully operated the Play- 
house in St. Augustine since 1946. 

From the choice of the location, the conversion of a 
bowling alley into a highly efficient theatre plant, the 
creation of real audience support in their own city and 
surrounding towns, to the supervision of every detail of 
each production, the Dutton-O’Connor combine neglects 
nothing that might help to insure success. 

For practical reasons, the Playhouse operates as a stock 
company for a twelve week season from January through 
March. However, the producers have eliminated to a 
remarkable degree the pitfalls of the usual stock work; 
the hurried schedule, production short cuts, and routine 
treatments. During rehearsals and the subsequent pro- 
duction I saw a care for detail and a concentration from 
actors and technicians alike that many a Broadway produc- 
tion has lacked. 

Each fall in New York, the producers engage a com- 
pany of ten resident Equity members, carefully chosen 
for their ability to handle diverse roles. ‘“Type-casting”’ 
is rigidly avoided, and each actor is urged to work be- 
yond the limitations of his usual casting category. As a 
matter of fact, several of the company remarked that be- 
cause of this casting policy they had grown more as 
actors with Artillery Lane than with any other profes- 
sional engagement. Certainly such a feeling is indicative 
of a genuinely creative theatre. 

In the selection of plays, Pat Dutton and Jane O’Con- 
nor exercise the same good sense. Conceding the fact 
that there are plays demanded by some of the public 
which can hardly be tagged “artistic,” they manage to 
achieve a healthy balance of Broadway successes, the 
classics, and new scripts. Their own choice is to produce 
more and more new scripts. But even the tried and true 
scripts are never given routine treatment. Production 
conferences at Artillery Lane held by the producers, the 
director, and the designer assure each play an individual 
and cohesive approach. 

Last season, for example, I was in the audience for 
Saroyan’s The Beautiful People. The Artillery Lane pro- 
duction, played against a constructivistic setting and em- 
ploying imaginative lighting and a full musical score, 
came as near, I think, as is possible to capturing Mr. 
Saroyan’s own strangely evocative quality. Also in the 
audience that night was Robert Currier, producer of the 
Garrick Players in Kennebunkport, Maine; in the Green 
Room following the play, Mr. Currier said with some 
surprise, “This is the best production by a stock company 
that I have ever seen.”” The enthusiastic response of the 
audience—many of whom make frequent enough trips 
North to be familiar with Broadway theatre—was ade- 
quate proof that their interpretation had been sound. 





Artillery Lane has also had success with its new scripts. 
Their production of new plays is the greatest contribution 
that they can make to decentralized theatre. While many 
are lamenting the conditions in the New York theatre, 
the Artillery Lane Playhouse is building a solid future, 
expanding its audiences, and creating the best kind of 
opportunities for good pro- 
fessional theatre work. ... 
I believe in the Artillery 
Lane Theatre; I was there. 





THE END 
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SALLY HESTER LEE WILCOX 





SALLY HESTER to JOSEPH HYMAN ‘Most of my ancestors were ministers,’ Sally says, ex- 
olaining her passion for the stage, ““which is closely akin to acting, don't you think wa She 
was acting in summer stock at fourteen, a precocity which she likes to attribute to 
having been prematurely born and having started school at two-and-a-half. A New 
Yorker all her life, she acted three summers in stock and studied two winters at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse before setting her sights on Broadway. She was slated for 
: role in Tennessee Williams’ new Summer and Smoke until the author decided she wasn’t 
the type. Quite undaunted, she landed a part in Goodbye, My Fancy the day after the 
picture at the left was taken. “I think I have only one line,” she told us over the 
phone, “but I’m general understudy to four parts with two lines each.”” She sounded ex- 
tremely happy about it, and no wonder—not bad going for a young lady of seventeen. 


LEE WILCOX to JOHN GASSNER Lee will be seen next month in the Gassner-Dietz produc- 
tion of Minnie and Mr. Williams, but the story of how she got her break really be- 
longs in a book of fairytales. After graduating from Vassar in 1947 as a drama major, 
she spent the summer acting at the Rollins ‘Theatre in Lenox, Mass. Instead of going 
home to Chicago where she had come from, she headed for New York and found a secre- 
tarial job in Mr. Gassner’s office. Came the day when Minnie and Mr. Williams was 
veing cast, she asked if she might read for a part just for fun. She did, and the producers 
were delighted. When Eddie Dowling—who was directing—came around, she read for 

He was delighted too, and Lee found herself given the first part she had ever read 
or in her life. Only while we were taking her picture did she confess that she had really 


eated: without telling anybody, she had been studying the script for many weeks. 


WOODY HYDE to ALFRED STERN When Woody met Mr. Stern—who with T. E. Hamble- 
ton is doing Lynn Riggs’ 4/1 The Way Home—he didn’t have to torture facts to come up 
with an interesting biography. Before the war Woody was simultaneously the youngest 
radio announcer in the South (he’s from Birmingham) and a Golden Gloves boxing champ. 
When the war came along he joined the Ist Marine Division, where he was welterweight 
boxing champion and wounded three times in combat. That turned out to be a break. Con- 
valescing on Guam, Woody ran “Sackrat Serenade,” the most popular radio show in the 
Pacific. Among the people impressed by it was his commanding officer, who also happened 
to be a New York actor’s agent. After the war the latter found Woody studying at the 
American Academy, and speedily persuaded him to try the stage as a career. Woody has 
been in stock this summer and last, and passed last winter singing at a Florida nightclub. 





THEATRE ARTS INTRODUCES... 


WOODY HYDE 
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THE THEATRE GUILD 
presents the Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


Based on 
FERENC MOLNAR’S 
“LILIOM” 

Carrie Pipperidge 


Julie Jordan 
Mrs. Mullin 


Margot Moser 
Ilva Withers 
Louise Larabee 


Billy Bigelow Stephen Douglass 
First Policeman Kenneth Knapp 
David Bascombe Ross Chetwynd 
Nettie Fowler Jane McGowan 
June Girl Mavis Ray 
Enoch Snow Eric Mattson 
Jigger Craigin Mario De Laval 
Hannoh Dusty Worrall 
Boatswain Kenneth MacKenzie 
Arminy Bobra Suitor 
Penny Mary Ann Mattson 
Jennie Audrey Sabetti 


ROUTE: 
Oct. 11-16, Oakland, Cal. 
Oct. 18-19, Salt Lake City 
Oct. 20, Travel 
Oct. 21, 22, 23, Denver 


Oct. 25, Travel 
Oct. 26-27, Davenport 
Oct. 28-30, Mosque Theatre, Peoria 





THE THEATRE GUILD 
NATIONAL COMPANY OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Aunt Eller Mary Marlo 
Curly Ridge Bond 
Laurey Marilyn Landers 
ike Skidmor Jerry Clayton 
Fred Theodore Scott 
Slim a Dale Johnson 
Will Parker # Walter Donahue 
Jud Fry Alfred Cibelli, Jr 
Ado Annie @rnes Jeanne Ruth 
Ali Hokim Jerry Mann 
Gertie Cunfiiings Joan Brook 
Ellen, ““Lav@y’’ in Ballet Claire Pasch 
Kate Elise Kligerman 
Sylvia Louise Fornaca 
Aggie Mary Lou Anderson 
Andrew CcfiBes Dave Mallen 
Cord Elam Victor Young 
Jess Robert Early 
Chalmers , George Lawrence 
ROUTE 
Oct. 1-2, @}ditorium, Ft. Worth 
Oct. 4-6, ‘BM xas Theatre, San Antonio 
Oct. 7-9 usic Hall, Houston 


Week of it. 11, Poche Theatre, 
: New Orleans 
Oct. 18, * avel { i 
Oct. 19-239 Municipal Aud., Shreveport 
Oct. 21, 23, Auditorium, Jackson 
Week of Bt. 25, Temple Theatre, 
Birmingham 
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THE THEATRE GUILD 
NEW YORK COMPANY OF 


OKLAHOMA 


Aunt Eller Edith Gresham 
Curly Wilton Clary 
Laurey Carolyn Tanner 
Will Parker James Parnell 
Jud Fry Earl McVeigh 
Ado Annie Carnes Jacqueline Daniels 
Ali Hakim Hy Anzel 
Ellen Alica Krug 
Sylvie Jane Fischer 
Andrew Carnes Fiorenz Ames 
Jess Viadimir Kostenko 
Chalmers Erik Kristen 
ROUTE: 


Week Sept. 6, Hanna Theatre, Cleveland 
Sept. 13-15, Shea Theatre, Erie 
Sept. 16-18, Shea, Jamestown 
Week of Sept. 20, Erlanger, Buffalo 
Week Sept. 27, Royal Alexandra, Teronto 
Oct. 4-6, Binghamton 
Oct. 7-9,»Ithaca 
Week Oct. 11, Wilmington Playhouse 
Oct. 18-20, Oil City 
Oct. 21-23, Youngstown, Ohio 
Oct. 25-27, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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> 
Oct. 28-20, Saginaw 





Jean Dalrymple 
presents 
BERT |.AHR 


in 


The Famous Comedy 


BURLESQUE 


by 
George Mankers Watters and Arthur Hopkins 

with 

Rochelle Hudson 
Skid Bert Lohr 
Bonny Rochelle Hudson 
Bozo Bobby Barry 
Gussie Gail Garber 
Mazie Derby Rogers 
Lefty Nick Stantley 
Harvey Howell Charles G. Martin 
Jerry Evans Harry Holton 
Sylvia Marco Jean Hogan 
Ecdysisist Irene Allarie 
ROUTE: 


Oct. 4-7, Mayfair Thea. Portland, Ore. 
Oct. 9, Medford, Oregon 

Oct. 11, Sacramento, Calif. 

Oct. 13, Santa Barbara 

Oct. 14-15, San Diego 

Oct. 16, Pasadena 

Oct. 18-30, Los Angeles 

Nov. 1-20, Geary Theatre, San Francisco 
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special rates for 
CLASS and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Groups of Eight or More 


THEATRE ARTS offers special 
low rates to class and group sub- 
scribers in universities. colleges, 


high schools. little theatres. com- 











munity theatres. dramatic and 
study groups, women’s clubs and 


theatre workshops. 


























So broad. so inclusive, so in- 
structive is THEATRE ARTS, it 
is practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
and student of the drama and to 
everyone interested in any phase 


of the theatre. 


With the inclusion of the com- 
plete ~ ript of a recent Broadway 
play in each issue the magazine 
becomes even more valuable. 
Plays already reprinted: Joan of 


Lorraine. Command Decision. 


Medea. | he \ inslow Boy ° 


Write today for full details on 
THEATRE ARTS’ special re- 
duced rates for class and group 


subscriptions ! 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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THE WINSLOW FAMILY IN A MOMENT OF TRANQUILLITY 


THE WINSLOW BO 


ACT ONE 


SCENE ] 


Scene: The drawing-room ef a house in 
Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, at 
some period not long before the war of 
1914-18. The furnishings betoken solid 
but not undecorative upper middle-class 
comfort. It is a Sunday morning in July 
Church bells are heard. As the Curtain 
rises they fade. Ronnie, a boy of about 
fourteen, is staring with wide, unblinking 
eyes at a portrait of himself on the piano. 
He is dressed in the uniform of an Os- 
borne naval cadet. There is something 
rigid and tense in his attitude, and his 
face is blank and without expression. He 
turns and wanders aimlessly across to the 
fireplace. There is a sound from the hall. 
He looks despairingly round as though 
contemplating flight ' VIOLET, an elderly 
maid, enters up c. She carries a tray with 
a cigarette box, ashtrays and match box 
on it. At the sight of Ronnie she stops in 
the doorway in astonishment 


VIOLET: Master Ronnie! 

Ronnie: (With ill-managed sang-froid 
Hullo, Violet 

VioLet: (Moving down to the table r.c. 


Why, good gracious! We weren’t expecting 

you back till Tuesday. (She puts the tray 

on the table 
Ronnie: Yes 


I kn MM 


VIOLET Moving to r. of Grace’s chair 
Why ever didn’t you let us know you were 
coming, vou silly boy? Your mother should 
have been at the station to meet you. The 


idea of a child like you wandering all over 
London by yourself. I never did. How 
ever did you get in? By the garden, I sup- 
She moves to the table r.c. ) 


pose- 

Ronnie: N The front door. I rang and 
cook opened it. 

VioLtet: Where’s your trunk and your 
tuckbox? She puts the cigarette box, 
64 


matches and one ashtray on the table 

Ronnie: Upstairs. The taximan carried 
them up— 

VIoLeT: Taximan? You took a taxi? ( Ron- 
nie nods.) All by yourself? Well, I don't 
know what little boys are coming to, I'm 
sure. What wour father and mother will sav 
I don’t know 

Ronnie: Where are they, Violet? 

Viotet: Church, of course. 


Ronnie: ( Vacantly) Oh, yes. It’s Sunday, 
isn't it? (He moves towards the table n« 
VioLeT: (Crossing to fireplace with two 


ashtrays ) What's the matter with you? What 
have they been doing to you at Osborne? 
(She puts the ashtrays on the mantelpiece. 

Ronnie: (Turning to her, sharply) What 
do you mean? 

Vio_et: They seem to have made you a 
bit soft in the head, or something. (She 
fusses with the cushions in the armchair 
down t.) Well—I suppose I'd better get your 
unpacking done—Mr. Dickie’s been 
your chest of drawers for all his dress clothes 
and things. I'll just clear "em out and put 
"em on his bed—that’s what I'll do. (She 
straightens up and turns to Ronnu He 
can find room for em somewhere else 


using 


RONNIE Taking a step tou ards Grace's 
chair) Shall I help you? 

VIOLET: ( Scornfully I know your help 
With your help I'll be at it all day. No, 
you just wait down here for your mother 
and father She crosses to the table rn 
and picks up the tray.) They'll be back in a 
minute. (Ronnie nods and turns hopelessly 
to the fireplace. Viovert looks at his retreat- 
ing back, puzzled.) Well? 

Ronnie: (Turning) Yes? 

VioLet: Don’t I get a kiss or are you too 
grown-up for that now? (She moves to « 

Ronnie: Sorry, Violet. (He goes up to her 
and is enveloped in her ample bosom. 
That’s better. My, what a big 
boy you're getting! (She holds him at arm’s 
length and inspects him.) Quite the little 
naval officer, aren’t you? 


VIOLET: 


Ronnie: (Smiling forlornly) Yes. That's 
right. 
VioLet: Well, well, I must be getting 


on—— ( Vio.et releases him and goes out up 
r She closes the door.) 

Ronnie resumes his attitude of utter dejec- 
tion. He takes out of his pocket a letter in a 
sealed envelope. After a second’s hesitation, 
he opens it, and reads the contents. The 
perusal appears to increase his misery. He 
takes two or three quick steps towards the 
hall door. Then he stops, uncertainly. There 
is the sound of voices in the hall. Ronnie, 
with a strangled sob, runs to the windou 
and down the iron steps into the garden. 

The door up c. opens. ArtTHur WINs- 
Low, Ronnie's father, enters. He is a man 
of about sixty with a rather deliberately 
cultured patriarchal air. He carries a prayer- 
book and is leaning heavily on a stick. He 
makes for the fireplace He is followed by 
Ronnie's mother, Grace. She is about ten 
years younger and has the faded remnants 
of prettiness. She too, carries a prayer-book. ) 


GRACE Entering) But he’s so old, dear 
From the back of the church you really can’t 
hear a word he says. (She comes above the 
table n.c., and puts down her prayer-book 
on at 

CATHERINE, RONNie’s sister, enters. She is 
approac hing thirty and has an air of mas- 
culinity about her which is at odd variance 
with her mother’s intense femininity. She 
carries a handbag. She makes for the arm- 
chair down wv. Dickie, Ronnte’s brother, 
follows her in. He is an Oxford undergrad- 
uate, large, noisy and cheerful. He hovers 
up ae 

Artuur: He’s a good man, Grace 

Grace: But what's the use of being good 
if you're inaudible? 

CATHERINE: A problem in ethics for you, 
father. (She takes the book from the table 


down t., sits on the arm of the armchair and 


reads. Anruvur, at the fireplace, looks round 
at the open french u indows. ) 





Anruur: There’s a draught, Grace 

Grace: Oh dear—it’s coming on to rain 
She moves to the settee, taking off her hat 
ind coat. She puts them on the settee.) 

Dickie: I’m on mother’s side. The old 
v's so doddery now he can hardly finish 
1e course at all. I timed him today. It 
took him seventy-five seconds dead from a 
flying start to reach the pulpit, and then he 
aeeded the whip coming round the bend. I 
ill that pretty bed going 

Anruur: I’m afraid I don’t think that’s 
ery funny, Richard. 
Oh, don’t you, father? 

AnrHur: Doddery though Mr. Jackson 
may seem now, I very much doubt if, when 
he was at Oxford, he failed in his pass mods 
(Coming down below the table 
©.; aggrieved) Dash it—father—you prom- 
sed not to mention that again this vac 
He sits on the downstage edge. ) 

You did, you know, Arthur 
There was a condition to my 
remember—that Dickie 
should provide me with reasonable evidence 
if his intentions to work. (Grace takes a tin 
f cigarettes from the desk and fills the box 
nm the table R.C, ) 
Well, haven't I, father? Didn't I 
stay in all last night—a Saturday night—and 
vork? 

AnTHUR: You stayed in, Dickie. I would 
he the last to denv that 

GRACE: 


by 


+} 


Dickit 


Dick 


(,RACI 
ARTHUR 
promise—if you 


DICKIE: 


You were making rather a noise, 
dear, with that old gramophone of yours. ] 
really can’t believe you could have been 
doing much work with that going on all the 
time 

Dickir: Funnily enough, mother, it helps 
ime to concentrate 

AnTHuR: Concentrate on what? 

Dickie: Work, of course. 

AnTHuR: That wasn’t exactly what you 
ippeared to be concentrating on when 1 
ame down to fetch a book—sleep, may I 
sav—having been rendered out of the ques- 


Presented by Atlantis Productions — The Theatre Guild, 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson—at the Empire 
Theatre in New York from October 29, 1947 to May 1, 1948 
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tion, by the hideous sounds emanating from 
this room. 

Dickie: Edwina and her brother just 
looked in on their way to the Graham’s 
dance—they only stayed a minute. 

Grace: What an idiotic girl that is! Ch, 
sorry, Dickie—I was forgetting. You're rather 
keen on her, aren’t you? 

Artuur: You would have had ample proof 
of that fact, Grace, if you had seen them in 
the attitude in which I found them last night 

Dicktre: We were practising the Bunny 
Hug 
The what, dear? 

Dickie: The Bunny Hug. It’s the new 
dance. 


GRACE: 


CATHERINE: ( Helpfully) It’s like the Tur- 
key Trot—only more dignified. (She leaves 
the arm and sits in the chair. ) 

Grace: Oh, I thought that was the tango 

Dicxre: No. More like a Fox Trot, really. 
Something between a Boston Glide and a 
Kangaroo Hop 

ArtHur: We appear to be straying from 
the point. Whatever animal was responsible 
for the posture I found you in has little to 
do with the fact that to my certain knowl- 
edge you have not vet done one single stroke 
of work so far this vacation. 

Dickie: Oh. Well, I do work awfully 
fast, you know—once I get down to it. 

Antrnur: Indeed? That assumption can 
hardly be based on experience, I take it. 

Dickie: Dash it, father! (He rises and 
crosses to the desk.) You are laying in to 
me, this morning.’ (He sits on the stool.) 

Artur: I think it’s time you found out, 
Dickie, that I'm not spending two hundred 
pounds a year keeping vou at Oxford, merely 
that you may make a lot of useless friends 
and learn to dance the Bunny Hop. (Grace 
moves to the desk and replaces the cigarettc 
fin.) 

Dickie: Hug, father 


Artur: The exact description of the ob- 
scenity is immaterial. 





Grace: (Patting Dickie on the head) 
Father's quite right, you know, dear. You 
really have been going the pace a bit, this 
vac. 
son’s nearly over now. 

Grace: (Looking to the piano, at Ron- 
NIE’s portrait; with a sigh) I wish you were 
as good about work as Ronnie 

Dicxre: (Hotly) I like that. That’s a bit 
thick, I must say. All Ronnie ever has to do 
with his footling little homework is to add 
two and two, while I 

Artuur: Ronnie, may I remind vou, is at 
least proving a good deal more successful 
in adding two and two than vou were at 
his age. 

Dickie: (Rising and crossing to c.; nou 
furious) Oh yes, I know. I know. He got 
into Osborne and I failed. That’s going to be 
brought up again. 

Grace: Nobody’s bringing it up, dear 

Dickie: Oh ves they are. It’s going to be 
brought up against me all mv life. Ronnie’s 
the good little boy, I’m the bad little boy 
You've just stuck a couple of labels on us 
that nothing on earth is ever going to change 

Grace: Don’t be so absurd, dear— 

Dickie: It’s not absurd. It’s quite true 
Isn’t it, Kate? (Caruertne looks up.) 

CATHERINE: I’m sorry, Dickie. I haven’t 
been listening. Isn’t what quite true? 

Dickie: That in the eves of mother and 
father nothing that Ronnie does is ever 
wrong, and nothing that I do is ever right? 
(CATHERINE rises and crosses, with her book, 
to below Gractr’s chair. She faces Dickte 
for a moment before she speaks. She leaves 
her handbag on the chair.) 

CATHERINE: If I were you, Dickie, dear, 
I'd go and have a nice lie down before lunch. 

Dickie: (After a pause) Perhaps you're 
right. (He goes towards the door up c.) 

Antuur: If you're going to your room, | 
suggest you take that object with you. (He 
points to the gramophone on the desk 
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TERENCE RATTIGAN might have become a 
diplomat. His father served H.R-H. in Con- 
stantinople and entered young Rattigan in 
Harrow and Oxford to groom him for a 
portfolio. While at school he wrote an ex- 
tremely bad play called First Episode that 
was presented in London in 1934. He says 
it was just as bad when produced in New 
York under the title College Sinners. Rattigan 
is now very ashamed of this piece but claims 


he learned 


more about playwriting from this 
flop than he would had it been a hit. His 


next play, French Without Tears, was pro- 


duced in 1936 and immediately established 
him as a brilliant comedic writer. During 
the war he served in the RAF. He wrote 


While The Sun Shines, Flare Path, and Love 
In Idleness while in uniform. In 1944 he 
heard that the Lunts were visiting his neigh- 
bor, Ivor Novello. As an excuse for an 
introduction he rewrote the s« ript of Love 
In Idleness to suit the particular talents of 
the Lunts bustled over to Novello’s 
house. Novello admitted him and introduced 
Rattigan and his script te the actors, where- 


upon Rattigan, quite satisfied, went home 


1 1 


and 


lo his intense delight the Lunts phoned 
him, said thev adored the s« ript and wished 
to appear in it Thev plaved an extended 


engagement in L don, took the play to army 


imps in Euroy ind) «Africa and had 
highly successful New York run under the 
ew title O Mistress Mine. The Winslow Boy 
represents departure from  Rattigan’s 
frothy comedy and has satisfied those critics 


who objected to his previous work on the 


grounds that it hadn't represented his latent 





thilitv. Compelling and seasoned with warm 
omedyv, The Winslow Boy won the Ellen 
ferry prize in London, and was subsequent- 
lv cited | he New York Drama Critics 
Cir ke as t! best for play of the 1947 
season ; 

e 
CATHERINI in Grace's chair and reads 
It’s out of plage in a drawing-room. ( Dicku 
with an ai hauteur, crosses to the desk 
picks up tl ramophone and carries it t 
the door up It might help vou to con 
entrate n work ure going to do thi 
ifternoon ckiF stops at the door, and 
then turin oly 

Dickit th digniti hat is out of t' 
question, [1 fraid 

ARTHUR: leed? Why 

Dickie: | engagement with Miss 
(Gunn 

AnTHUR: #1 «a Sunday afternoon? You're 
escorting h the National Gallery no 
doubt? : 

Dicktt & The Victoriat and Albert 
Museum MCKIE goes ott with as much 
dignity as i A onsistent with tle carrying of 
a very bulk uezram yphone. Artuur picks up 
“Punch” frof the table hy His chair and 

ts in the cRair : 

GRACI i 4 stupid { hint to sav that 


labels: (She windou 
There’s no tguth in it at all—is there, Kate? 


Deep in he 4 book No 


turns to fru 


CATHERIN! 
mother ' 
Grace: Oh dear, it’s simply pelting (She 
turns from the window and crosses to Carn 
What are y Kate? 
CATHERINE: Len Rogers’ Memoirs 
Who’s Len Rogers? 
A Tr ide s Union Leads r 


ERINI mu reading 


(;RACI 


("A THERIN] 
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Grace: Does John know you're a radical? 

CATHERINE: Oh, yes. 

Grace: And a suffragette? 

CATHERINE: Certainly. 

Grace: (With a smile) And he still wants 
to marry you? 

CATHERINE: He seems to 

Grace: Oh, by the way, I've told him to 
come early for lunch—so that he can have a 
tew words with father first. 

Caruerine: Good idea. (To Artuur.) I 
hope you've been primed, have you, father? 

She rises, leaves her book in the chair and 
ARTHUR. ) 

Arntuur: What’s that? 

CATHERINE: (Sitting on the rn. arm of 
Anruur’s chair) You know what you're go- 
ing to say to John, don’t you? You're not 
going to let me down and forbid the match, 
or anything, are you? Because I warn you, if 
you do, I shall elope. 

AntHurR: (Taking her hand) Never fear, 
my dear. I'm far too delighted at the pros- 
pect of getting vou off our hands at last. 

CATHERINE: (Smiling) I'm not sure I like 
that “at last.” 

Grace: Do you love him, dear? 


foes to 


CATHERINE: John? Yes, I do 
Grace: Youre such a funny girl. You 
never show vour feelings much, do vou? 


You don’t behave as if you were in love 
CATHERINE: How 


one 1 in love? 


does one behave as if 


AntHuR: One doesn’t read Len Rogers 
One reads Byron 

CATHERINE: I do both 

ArntHuR: An odd combination 

CATHERINE: A satisfying one 

Grace: I meant—you don’t talk about 


him much, do vou? 


Caruertse: No. I suppose I don’t 

Grace: (Sighing) I don’t think vou mod- 
ern girls have the feelings our generation 
did. It’s this New Woman attitude 

CATHERINE: (Rising and facing Gracr 


Very well, mother. I love John in every wavy 


that a woman can love a «man. and far, far 
more than he loves me Does that satisfs 
vou? 

GRACE: Embarrassed Well really 
Kate darling—I didn’t ask for anvthing quite 
like that - To ARTHUN What are vou 
laughing at, Arthur? 

Antuur: (Chuckling) One up to the New 
W man 

Grace: Nonsense She turns and goes to 


window.) She 
(At the windou 


misunderstood me 


Tust look at thy 


wards the 
that’s all 


rain! (She turns to CaTHneRIne.) Kate. dar- 
ling, does Desmond know about von and 
Tohn? 

CATHERINE: I haven't told him (She 


nicks up her book.) On the 


he hasn’t guessed 


other hand. if 

he must be very 
AnTHuR: He is very dense 
Cracker: Oh. no. He’s quite clever. if vou 

really get under his skin 

Oddly 

inclination 


ak NS 


ARTHUR 
t] it 


never had 
smiles She 


enough I've 
CATHERINI 
to the desk 
(Moving to the settce) 1 thin 
(She turns towards CaTHERINE 
Kate, darling, vou will be kind to him, won't 
vou? (She picks up her coat and hat.) 

Catuerine: (Patiently) Yes, mother. Of 
course I will. 

Grace: Poor Desmond! He’s really a very 
(She breaks off suddenly and 
stares out of the windou Hullo! There’s 
someone in our garden. (She crosses to the 


CTOSSES dou nstave 
(GRACE: 
he’s a dear 


good sort 


window. ) 

CATHERINE: 
Where? 

Grace: (Pointing) Over there, do you 
see? 7 

CATHERINE: No. 

Grace: He’s just gone behind that bush 
It was a boy, I think. Probably Mrs. Wil- 
liamson’s awful litthe Dennis. 

CATHERINE: (Turning into the room 
Well, whoever it is must be getting terribly 
wet. (She puts her book on the desk. ) 

Grace: Why he stick to his own 
garden? (There is a sound of voices outside 
in the hall.) Is that John? 

CATHERINE: It sounded like it. (They both 
listen for a 

Grace. Yes. It’s John. (To CaTHertne 
Quick! In the dining-room! 

CATHERINE: All right 
to the door up 1 

Grace: Here! You've forgotten your bag 

She darts to the chair down L., picks up the 
bag and takes it to CaTHERINE at the door 
CATHERINE takes the bag and goes out into 
the dining-room 

Artuur: (Startled) What on earth is go- 


ing on? 


(Going to the windou 


can't 


moment 


(She dashes across 


Grace: (In a stage whisper) We're leav- 
ing vou alone with John. When vou've fin- 


ished, cough or something 


ARTHUR Testily) What do you mean 
or something? 
Grace: I know. Knock on the floor with 


The n we'll come in 
ArnTHUR: You don’t think that might look 
a trifle coincidental? 
Grace: Sh! Grace disappears into the 
dining-room. At the 


yvour stick three times 


same moment VIOLET 
enters up ¢ 
VIOLET: Announcing) Mr. Watherston« 
Joun WaTHERSTONE comes in. He is a man 
of about thirty, dressed in an extremely 
well-cut morning coat and striped trousers, 
an attire which, though excused by church 
parade, we may well feel has been donned 
for this down L. of 
Grace's chair to Antuur. VIOLET goes out 
AntHur: How are you, John? I’m very 
glad to see vou 
Joun: How d 
AntHur: Will vou forgive me not getting 
up? My arthritis has been troubling me 
rather a lot, lately 
Joun: I'm very 
Catherine told me 
Anrnur: It was, for a time. Now it 
Do vou smoke? (He indicates 
the cigarette box on the table, n.c.) 


occasion. He moves 


vou do, sir? 


hear that, sir 
it was better. 


sorry to 


worse again 


Joun: Yes, sir. I do. (He crosses to the 
table.) Thank you He takes a cigarette, 
and adds hastilu In moderation, of course 

Anruurn: (With a faint smile) Of course 


There is a pause while Joun lights his cig 
arette. ARTHUR Well, now 
I understand vou wish to marry my daugh- 
ter. 

Jorn 


watches him. ) 


I've 


posed to her and she’s done mec the honour 


Yes, sir. That’s to say, pro 
of accepting me 

ARTHUR I trust when you corrected 
yourself, your statement wasn't a 
denial of your first? (Joun looks puzzled. ) 
I mean, you do really wish to marry her? 

Jonn: Of course, sir. 

Antruur: Why, of course? There are plen 
ty of people about who don’t wish to marry 
her. 

foun: T meant, of course, because T pro 
posed to her. 


T see 


sect md 


Artuur: That, too, doesn’t necessarily fol- 
low. However, we don’t need to quibble 
We'll take the sentimental side of the proj- 
ect for granted. As regards the more practi- 
cal aspect, perhaps you won't mind if I ask 
you a few rather personal questions. (He 
waves JouN to sit in Grace’s chair. ) 

JoHN: (Sitting) Naturally not, sir. It’s 
vour duty. 

ARTHUR: Quite so. Now your income: are 
you able to live on it? 

JoHNn: No, sir. I'm in the regular army 

AnTHUR: Yes, of course. , 

JouN: But my army pay is supplemented 
by an allowance from my father. 

AnTHUR: So I understand. Now you 
father’s would be, I take it, about twentv- 
four pounds a month 

Joun: (Surprised) Yes, sir, that’s exactly 
right. 





Artuur: So that your total income—with 
your subaltern’s pay and allowances plus the 
illowance from your father, would be. I 


take it, about four hundred and_ twenty 
pounds a veal 


STAGE SCREEN 
RADIO eTELEVISION 


JOHN More surprised Again, exactly the Build _— — = — “ws 


figure 

AnTHUR: Well, well It all seems perfect- 
ly satisfactory.I really don’t think I need 
delay my congratulations any longer. (He 
extends his hand JOHN rises and cratefully 

, S . applied to 
takes ArnTuur’s hand. ) Classroom knowledge 16 the ‘ 
methods in y 2 - 
Joun: Thank you, sir, very much octue! prod ation Picture and $900,000 producing plant. Perform 


America’s foremost theatre-school 
where the practical method of “learning 






and performing” was inaugurated years 
ago. Four stages in thoroughly equipped 





Television, Pasadena . ° 
t the Q . , ance Ww 
ateaitin = dent net th asd wine etek ol Radio studios © ances to paying audiences. Hollywood, 
‘ © Playhouse. 
vou to be s ye and informative Broadway scouted. Thorough 2-year 
OHN: Not at ; 6 ; 
j va | course to certificate or degree includes 
AnTHUR: Your answers to my questions | : nF 
deserve an equal frankness from me about stage, screen, radio and television. En- 
Catherine's own affairs. I'm afraid she’s not rollment limited. Four quarters a year. 
just in case you thought therwise—the | 
daughter of a rich man. 
Joun: I didn’t think otherwise, sir ZE~Y a ctin 
AnTHUR: Good. Well, now (He sud- | eevee Sen er =< - 


de nly cot ks his he ad on one side and listens 


directing, technical-design, playwriting 
There is the sound of a gramophone pleuing 


or theatre administration. 
‘Hitchey-Koo” from somewhere upstairs 


ro- 
ot the Playhouse P 
Would you be eo send ns-te touch the bool? The stogetant opportunity for, tal * 
JoHN crosses to the fireplace and rings the ent to perform under exper 


d ces . 7. e 
bell. It is heard distantly. He turns and tion before paying ov -_ Applications Now Being 
tands with his back to the fire.) Thank vou 


Well, now, continuing about my own finan 
cial affairs. The Westminster Bank pays me 
i. small pension—three hundred and fifty to 
be precise—and my wife has about two hun 
dred a year of her own. Apart from that we 
have nothing, except such savings as I'v 
been able to make during my career at th« 
bank—the interest from which raises my 
total income to about eight hundred pounds 
per annum VIOLET comes in 
VioLtet: You rang, sir? 
ARTHUR 


up ( ) 
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Yes, Violet, my compliments to 








Mr. Dickie and if he doesn’t stop that ca ; One reason for the prolific preten GILMOR BROWN CHARLES a ending 
; ophonous helishallan ob amrs Tl throw him tion record at pee = of mor Supervising Director General Manager , 
house is its vas 
and his infernal machine into the street. than 21,000 items ——. © 
Viotet: Yes, sir. What was that word $50,000 9 
igain? Cac-something ‘ ; 5 
AnrHur: Never mind. Say anything you ~<a : "ee 4 
Magee agen rd 4 Ay ee Oe | 
VioLtet: Well, sir, ll do my best, but von ‘eP e 7 : | fra, P 
know what Master Dickie’s like with his i t oa if . 3 L AY “ oO U 'y E ; 
blessed old ragtime =<} ; : me e 5 
AnTHUR: Yes, Viol t, I do. yw ? 
Viotet: I could say you don’t think it’s al | f h h f 
quite nice on a Sunday. Sc oo ° t ° T oerre 


Antuur: (Roaring) You can say I don’t 
think it’s quite nice on any day. Just stov 
him making that confounded din. that’s all 

Vioter: Yes, sir. (Viocet goes out.) 
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Antuur: (Apologetically) Our Violet has 
no doubt already been explained to you? 

Joun: I don’t think so. Is any explanation 
necessary? 

Arruur: I fear it is. She came to us di- 
rect from an orphanage a very long time ago, 
as a sort of under-between maid on proba- 
tion, and in that capacity she was quite sat- 
isfactory; but I'm afraid, as parlourmaid, 
she has developed certain marked eccen- 
tricities in the performance of her duties- 
due, no doubt, to the fact that she has never 
fully known what they were. Well, now, 
where were we? Ah yes. I was telling you 
about my sources of income, was I not? 

Joun: Yes, sir 

Artuur: Now, in addition to the ordinary 
expenses of life, I have to maintain two sons 
—one at Osborne, and the other at Oxford— 
neither of whom, I’m afraid, will be in a 
position to ng themselves for some time 
to come—one, because of his extreme youth 
and the other because of—er—other reasons 

(The gramophone stops suddenly.) So, you 
see, I am not in a position to be very lavish 
as regards Catherine’s dowry. 

Joun: No, sir, I quite see that 

ArtuurR: I propose to settle on her one 
sixth of my total capital—which worked out 
to the final fraction is exactly eight hundred 

and thirty-three pounds six and eightpence 
But let us deal in round figures and say eight 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Joun: I call that very generous, sir 

ARTHUR: Not as generous as I would have 
liked, I'm afraid. However—as my wife 
would say—beggars can’t be choosers. 

Joun: Exactly, sir. 

Artuur: Well, then, if you're agreeable 
to that arrangement, I don’t think there’s 
anything more we need discuss 

Joun: No, sir. 

Artuur: Splendid. (There is a pause 
Artuur takes his stick and raps it, with an 
air of studied unconcern, three times on the 
floor. They wait. Nothing happens.) 

Joun: (Crossing above the table n.c 
Pretty rotten weather, isn’t it? 

Artuur: Yes. Vile. (He raps again. There 
is a pause. Again nothing happens.) Would 
you care for another cigarette? 

Joun: No, thank you, sir. I’m still smok- 
ing. (ArTHuR takes up his stick to rap again, 
and then thinks better of it. He struggles out 
of his chair and goes slowly but firmly to the 
door’ up wL. He — open the door. In 
apparent surprise.) Well, imagine that! My 
wife and daughter are in here of all places 
Come in, Grace. Come in, Catherine. Tohn’s 
here. (Grace comes in. CATHERINE follows. ) 

Grace: (Crossing ArTHuR) Why, Tohn— 
how nice! (Joun steps forward and they 
meet c. They shake hands.) My, you do 
look a swell! Doesn’t he, Kate, darling? 

CATHERINE: (Between ARTHUR and 
Grace) Quite one of the Knuts. ( There is a 
pause. ) 

Grace: (Unable to repress herself—coyly ) 
Well? 


Artuur: Well, what? 
Grace: How did your little talk go? 
Antuur: (Testily) I understood you 


weren't supposed to know we were having 
a little talk. 

Grace: Oh, you are infuriating! Is every- 
thing all right, John? (ToxHN nods, smiling. ) 
Oh, I’m so glad. I really am. 

Joun: Thank you, Mrs. Winslow. 

Grace: May I kiss you? After all, I’m 
practically your mother now. 
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Joun. Yes. Of course. (Joun allows him- 
self to be kissed, ARTHUR crosses up c. and 
comes down between Joun and Grace. ) 

Artuur: (To JoHn) While I, by the same 
token, am practically your father, ‘but if you 
will forgive me—— 


Joun: (Smiling) Certainly, sir. 

ARTHUR: Grace, I think we might allow 
ourselves a little modest celebration at 
luncheon. Will you find me the key of the 


cellars? (ARTHUR turns and goes out through 
the door up c.) 

Grace: (Following him) Yes, dear. (She 
turns at the door; coyly. ) I don’t suppose 
you two will mind being left alone for a 
few minutes, will you? (Grace follows her 
husband out. ) 

CATHERINE: Was it an ordeal? 

Joun: I was scared to death. 

CATHERINE: My poor darling—— 
goes quickly to him. They kiss.) 

Joun: The annoying thing was that I had 
aw hole lot of neatly turned phrases ready 
for him and he wouldn’t let me use them. 

CATHERINE: Such as? (JoHN brings her 
down c.) 

Jonn: Oh—how proud and honored I 
was by your acceptance of me, and how 
determined I was to make you a loyal and 
devoted husband—and to maintaain you in 
the state to which you were accustomed— 
all that sort of thing. All very sincerely) 
meant. 

CATHERINE: 
little? 

Joun: (Lightly) That I thought we could 
take for granted. So did your father, inci- 
dentally. (He sits on the edge of the table 
R.C. ) 

CATHE nee: 
Goodness, 


( She 


Anything about loving me a 


I see. (She gazes at him.) 
you do look smart! 


Jonn: Not bad, is it? Poole’s 

Catuertne: What about your father? 
How did he take it? 

Joun: All right. 


CATHERINE: I bet he didn’t. 

Jonn: Oh, yes. He’s been wanting me to 
get married for vears. Getting worried ahout 
grandchildren, I suppose. (Jonn holds out 
his hand to her. Catuertne takes it and 
goes to him.) 

CATHERINE: He 
doesn’t he? 

Joun: Oh, mo. Whatever makes you think 
that? 

CaTHERINE: He has a way of looking at 
me through his monocle that shrivels me 


disapproves of me, 


u 
— He’s just being a colonel, darling, 
that’s all. All colonels look at you like 
that. Anyway, what about the wav your 
father looks at me! Tell me, are all your 
family as scared of him as I am? 
CaTuerIne: Dickie is, of course; and 
Ronnie, though he doesn’t need to be. 


Father worships him. I don’t know about 
mother being scared of him. Sometimes 
perhaps. I’m not—ever. 

Joun: You're not scared of anything, are 


vou? 
CATHERINE: Oh yes. Heaps of things 
Jonn: Such as? 
CaTuertInE: (With a smile) Oh 


They're nearly all concerned with you 
(Ronxnte looks cautiously in at the french 
windows. He now presents a very bedrag- 
gled and woe-begone appearance, with his 
uniform wringing wet, and his damp hair 
over his eyes. ) 





Joun: You might be a little more ex- 
plicit... 
Ronnie: (In a low voice) Kate! (Catn- 


ERINE turns and sees him.) 

CATHERINE: ( Amazed ) 
earth— 

RONNIE: 
the bay.) 

CATHERINE: I'll go and tell him—— (She 
makes a slight move towards the door.) 

Ronnie: (Urgently) No, don't; please, 
Kate, don’t! (CATHERINE stops up C., puz- 
zled. ) 

CATHERINE: What’s the trouble, Ronnie? 
(Ronniz, trembling on the edge of tears, 
does not answer her. Joun rises and breaks 

He looks slightly puzzled. As she goes to 
him ) You’re wet through. You'd better go 
and change. ‘ 

RONNIE: No. 

CATHERINE: (Gently) What's the trouble, 
darling? You can tell me. ( RoNNre looks at 
mei You know John Watherstone, Ron- 
nie. You met him last holidays, don’t you 
remember? (RONNIE remains silent, obvi- 
ously reluctant to talk in front of a compara- 
tive stranger. ) 

Joun: (Tactfully) Yl disappear. (He 
moves to the door up c.) 

CATHERINE: ( Pointing to the door up t.) 
In there, do you mind? ( JoHN goes out quiet- 


Ronnie! What on 


Where’s father? (He stands in 


ly up L. Ronnie crosses below the tabli 
n.c.) Now, darling, tell me. What is it? 
Have you run away? ( Ronnie, his back to 


her, shakes his head, evidently not trusting 
himself to speak. She comes down to him. ) 
What is it, then? (Ronnie pulls out the let- 
ter from his pocket and slowly hands it to 
her. CATHERINE reads it quietly.) Oh, God! 

Ronnie: (Turning to her) I didn’t do it 
CATHERINE re-reads the letter in silence. ) 
Kate, I didn’t. Really, I didn’t 

Catnenine: (Abstractedly) No, darling 
(She seems uncertain of what to do.) This 
letter is addressed to father. Did you open 
itr 

RONNIE: Yes 


CATHERINE: You shouldn't have done 
that—— 

Ronnie: I was going to tear it up. Then 
1 heard you come in from church and ran 
into the garden—I didn’t know what to 
do 

CATHERINI Still distracted) Did they 
send you up alone? 

RONNIE: They sent a Petty Officer up 
with me. He was supposed to wait and see 
father, but I sent him away. (Indicating 


the letter.) Kate—shall we tear it up, now? 

CaTHEnINE: No, darling 

Ronnie: We could tell father term had 
ended two days sooner— 

Catuertne: No, darling 

Ronnie: I didn’t do it, Kate, really I 
didn’t—— (Dicxre comes in up c. He d-es 
not seem surprised to see RONNIE.) 

Dickie: (Coming down c., cheerfully) 
Hullo, Ronnie, old lad. How’s everything? 
Ronnie turns away from him.) 

CATHERINE: (To Dickie) You knew he 
was here? 

Dicxte: Oh yes. His trunks and things 
are all over our room. Trouble? 

CATHERINE: Yes. 

Dicxte: I'm sorry. (He crosses to the desk 
and examines some gramophone records.) 

CaTuertne: You stay here with him. Tl 
find mother. 


Dickie: All right. (CaTHerimne goes out 


up c. There is a pause.) What's up, old 
chap? 

Ronnie: Nothing. 

Dicktz: Come on—tell me. 

Ronnie: It’s all right. 

Dickte: Have you been sacked? ( RONNIE 
nods.) Bad luck. What for? 

Ronnie: I didn’t do it. 

Dicxte: ( Reassuringly) No, of course you 
didn't. 

Ronnie: Honestly, I didn’t. 

Dickie: That's all right, old chap. No 
need to go on about it. I believe you. 

Ronnie: You don’t. 

Dickr:: Well, I don’t know what it is 
they’ve sacked you for, yet—— 

Ronnie: (In a low voice) Stealing. 

Dickie: (Evidently relieved) Oh, is that 
all? Good Lord! I didn’t know they sacked 
chaps for that, — days. 

Ronnie: I didn’t do it. 

Dickie: Why, good heavens, at school we 
used to pinch everything we could jolly well 
lay our hands on. All of us. (As he speaks 
he quietly approaches Ronnie.) I remem- 
ber there was one chap—Carstairs his name 
was—captain of cricket, believe it or not— 
absolutely nothing was safe with him 
nothing at all. Pinched a squash racket of 
mine once, I remember—— (He puts his arm 
on Ronnte’s shoulder.) Believe me, old 
chap, pinching’s nothing. Nothing at all. I 
say—you're a bit damp, aren’t you? 

Ronnie: I've been out in the rain. 

Dickie: You're shivering a bit, too, aren't 
you? Oughtn’t you to go and change? I mean, 
we don’t w: a you catching pneumonia- 

Ronnie: I'm all right. (Grace comes in 
up c. Carnertne follows. Grace comes 
quickly to Ronnie. He sees her, turns away 
from Dickie and runs into her arms. ) 

Grace: There. darling! It’s all right, now 

Ronnie begins to cry quietly, his head 
buried in her dress. ) 

Ronnie: (His voice muffled) I didn't do 
it, mother 

Grace: No, darling. Of course you didn't. 
We'll go upstairs now, shall we, and get out 
of these nasty wet clothes? 

Ronnie: Don’t tell father 

Grace: No, darling. Not yet. I promisé 
Come along, now. (She leads him up c. to- 
wards the door.) Your new uniform, too 
What a shame! (Grace and Ronnie go out 
up C.) 

Dickie: I'd better go and keep cave for 
them. Ward off the old man if he looks like 
going upstairs. (He goes to the door up c. 
CaTHERINE nods.) I say—who’s going to 
break the news to him eventually? I mean, 
someone'll have to. 

CATHERINE: Don't let’s worry about that 
now. 


Dickie: Well, you can count me out. In 


fact I don’t want to be within a thousand 
miles of that explosion. (Dickie goes out up 
c. CATHERINE moves to the door up v. and 
opens it. ) 

CaTuerinE: (Calling) John. (She leaves 
the door open and comes down to the fire- 
place. JouN comes in. ) 

Joun: (Entering) Bad news? (He comes 
down by Artuur’s chair. CATHERINE nods. ) 
That's rotten for you. I’m awfully sorry. 

Catuerine: (Violently) How can people 
be so cruel? 

Joun: (Uncomfortably) Expelled, I sup- 
pose? Youn gets his answer from CaTHER- 
INE's silence, while she recovers herself. ) 
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ech Bier. 


wee 


oes 


little 
should they tor- 


CATHERINE: God, how imagination 
m ive! Why 
ture a child « that age, 
point of it? 

JOHN What’s he supposed to have done? 


Stolen some 


me ps ople 


] hn? What's the 


CATHERINE: 

JOHN Oh 

CATHERINE: Ten days ago, it said in the 
letter. Why on earth didn’t they let us 
know? Just think what that poor little crea- 
ture has been going through these last ten 
days down there, entirely alone, 
me to look after him, knowing what he had 
to face at the end of it! And then, finally, 
they send him up to London with a Petty 


money. 


without anv- 


Officer. Is it any wonder he’s nearly out of 
his mind? 

Joun: It does seem pretty heartless, I 
know 


CATHERINE: Heartless? It’s cold, calculat- 
ed— inhumanity. God, how Id love to have 
that Commanding Officer here for just two 
minutes. I'd—I’'d—— (She crosses below JoHN 
and turns oP c 

Joun: (Gently) Darling—it’s quite natural 
you should feel angry about it, but you must 
remember, he’s not really at school. He’s in 
the Service 

CATHERINE: What difference does that 
make? 

Joun: Well, 


thing in the 


they have wavs of doing 
Service which may seem to an 
brutal, but at least they're 
scrupulously fair. You can take it 

I that there must have been a very 
full enquiry before they'd take a step of this 
sort. What’s more, if there’s been a delay of 
ten days, it would only have been in order 
to give the bov a better chance to clear him- 
self—— (He pauses. CatHertne is silent. She 
turns away and moves above the table r. 
I'm sorry, Catherine darling. I'd have 
better to keep my mouth shut. ( He 
to her 


utsider horribly 
ilwavs 


nm me 


done 


crosses 


CATHERINE: No 
fectly true 
JoHn: It was 


What vou said was per- 


tactless of me to say it 
gh. I’m sorry 
CATHERIN! Lightly ) That's 
JoHn: Forgive me? ( He 
he r shoulder 
CATHERINE: Nothing t 
JOHN: 


pauses 


all right 
lays his arm on 


forgive 
Believe me, im awfully sorry. ( He 
How will vour father take it? 
CATHERINE: (Simply) It might kill him 
There is the si of voices in the hall 
Oh, heavens! We've got Desmond to lunch. 
I'd forgotten -- 
Joun: Who? 


CATHERINE: (Crossing above Joun to the 
door up ¢ Desmond Curry—our family 
solicitor. Oh, Lord! (In a hasty whisper 


Darling—be polite to him, won't you? 

Joun: Why? Am I usually so rude to your 
guestsr 

CATHERINE: No, but he doesn’t know 


ibout us vet 

Ic HIN: W ho does? 

CATHERINE L. of the door; still in a 
tl hisper Yes, but he’s been in love with me 
for years—it’s family joke VIOLET 
comes in up C 

VIOLET Announcing ) Mr 
MOND Curry comes in up c. He is a man of 
rty-five, with the figure « if an athlete 
g seed. He has a mildly furtive man- 
ner, rather as if he had just absconded with 
his firm’s petty cash, and hopes no one is 
going to Joun, when 
cannot repress a faint smile at 


Curry. ( Des- 


about fi 


yne to 


be too angry about it. 


" 7 
hie sees him 


Pi 


the thought of him loving CaTHERINE. Vi0o- 
LET goes out.) 

CATHERINE: Hullo, Desmond. (They shake 
hands.) I don’t think you know John Wath- 
erstone—— 

DesMonp: No—but, of course, I've heard 
a lot about him—— (He turns to Jonn. ) 

Joun: How do you do? (JouHn wipes the 
smile off his face, as he meets CATHERINE’S 
glance. He and DesmMonp shake hands. There 
is a pause 

DESMOND: 
not early. 

CATHERINE: 

as always. 

DESMOND: 


Well, well, well. I trust I'm 


Dead on time, Desmond 


Capital. Capital. (There is an- 
other pause. 
Joun: Pretty ghastly 
| —_— \this rain 


\ a me 


(LATHERINE: lenmond 


Joun: I'm so sorry. 
CATHERINE: It’s quite all right. I was 
only going to ask how you did in your 


cric ket match yesterday, Desmond. 
DesMonpb: Not too well. I'm afraid. My 


shoulder’s still giving me trouble—— (There 

is another pause. At length.) Well, well. I 

hear I’m to congratulate you both—- 
CATHERINE: Desmond—y know? 


DESMOND: 


the hall. Yes 


Violet told me, just now—in 
I must congratulate you both 


Catuerine: Thank you so much, Des- 
mond. 
Joun: Thank you 


DesMonpb: Of course, 
I know. Quite expected. 
a surprise, hearing it like 
in the hall. ° 

CATHERINE: We 
Desmond dear. It was only 
morning, you know 
pe rson to he ar it 


it's quite expected, 
Still, it was rather 
that—from Violet 
were going to tell you, 
official this 
In fact you're the first 


DesMonpD: Am I? Am I, indeed? Well, 
I'm sure you'll both be very happy. 

OHN Thank vor 
J / VMurmuring hespeed 

a” eo +} , - Desmond 

‘ iri - 

CATHERINE: ) ° ! Thank y 
DesmMonp: Only this morning? Fancy 


GRACE comes in up ¢ 
GRACE: 
(CATHERINE 

DESMOND: 


Coming between DresMonpd and 
Hullo, Desmond dear 
Hullo, Mrs. Winslow 

GRACE To CATHERINE) I've got him to 
bed—— (CatHertne drops down below the 
table n.c. and sits in the chair r. of it. Joun 
follows her and stands below the table. They 
hoth take cigarettes 

CATHERINE: Good 

Desmonp: Nobody ill, I hope? 

Grace: No, no 

(ARTHUR Comes in up ¢ 


Nothing wrong at all 
He carries a bottle 
under his arm and has a corkscrew. ) 


AnTHuR: Grace, when did we last have the 
cellars seen to? 

Gract Breaking up v.) I can’t remem- 
ber, dear. 

Artuur: Well, they're in a shocking con- 
dition. (He turns and shuts the door.) Hullo, 


De smond How are you? You're not look- 
ing well 
DesMonpD: Am I not? I've strained my 


shoulder, you know 

Artuur: Well, why do you play these 
ridiculous games of yours? Resign yourself 
to the onrush of middle age, and abandon 
them, my dear Desmond. (He moves to the 
fireplace. He prepares to draw the cork.) 


DesMoND: Oh, I could never do that. Not 


give up cricket. Not t altogether. 

Joun: ( Making conversation) Are you any 
relation of D. W. H. Curry who used to play 
for Middlesex? 

DesMoNnbD: ( Whose 
Iam D. W. H. Curry. 

Grace: (Coming down to her chair) 
Didn't you a we had a great man in the 
room? (She sits. ) 

Joun: Gosh! is of Curry’s match? 

DesMonND: That’s right. (He comes down 
c.) 

Joun: Hat trick 
what year was it? 

DesMonp: 1895. At Lord’s. Twenty-six 
overs, nine maidens, thirty-seven runs, eight 
wickets. 

Joun. Gosh! Do you know you used to be 
a schoolboy hero of mine? 

DresMonp: Did I? Did I, indeed? 

Joun: Yes. I had a signed photograph of 
you. 

DesMonp: Yes, I used to sign a lot once, 
tor schoolboys, I remember. 


moment has come) 


against the Players in— 


ARTHUR: ‘Only for schoolboys, Desmond? 
( He rings the bell 
DesMonp: I fear so yes. Girls took no 


interest in cricket in those days. 
Joun: Gosh! D. W. H. Curry 
Well, I'd never have thought it. 
DESMOND: ( Sadly } I know. Very few 
pe ople wouk 1 now adays. 
CaTHERINE: (Quickly) Oh, 
mean that, Desmond 
DesMonp: I fear he did. (He pats his pro- 
tuberant stomach 
Too much office 
I tear. 
ARTHUR: 
too little office 
Cc. ) 
VioteT: You rang, sir? 
Artuur: Yes, Violet. 
would you? 
VIOLET 
out 
Artuunr: | thought we'd try 
Madeira betore 
you know, 


-iIn per son. 


John didn't 


This is the main troubl 
work and too little exercise, 


Nonse Iis¢ 
Ww rk 


Too much exercise and 
( VIOLET comes in up 


Bring some glasses, 


Very good, sir. (VIOLET goes 
a little of the 
bane heon—we're celebrating 
Desmond—— (Grace furtively 
indicates Desmonp. He adds hastily.) —my 
wife’s fifty-fourth birthday. 

Grace: Arthur! Really! 

CATHERINE: It’s all right, f 
KNOWS - . 

DesMoND: Yes, indeed. It’s wonderful 
news, isn’t it? I'll most gladly drink a toast 
to the—er—to the—— 

Artuur: (Politely) Happy pair, I think, 
is the phrase that is eluding you. 

DesMonp: Well, as a matter of fact, I was 
looking for something new to say. 

Artuur: ( Murmuring 
my dear Desmond 


ather, Desmond 


A forlorn quest, 


Grace: ( Protestingly) Arthur, really! You 
mustn't be so rude 
Artuur: I meant, naturally, that no one— 


with the exception of Voltaire 
could find anything new to say about an en- 
Dickie opens the door 
up c. He allows Viover to enter with the 
tray of glasses, then follows her in. VioLe1 
comes to the table by Anrtruur’s chair and 
puts the tray on it.) Ah, my dear Dickie 
just in time for a glass of Madeira in cele- 
bration of Kate’s engagement to John—— 
He begins to pour out the wine. ) 


possible 


gaged ( ouple 


Dickie: Oh, is that all finally spliced up 
now? Kate definitely being withdrawn to 
stud? Good egg! (He crosses above the 


table to CatTHertne and kisses her; then 








crosses below her to Joun and shakes hands.) 
ARTHUR: Quite so. I should have added 
just now—with the possible exception of 
Voltaire and Dickie Winslow. (To VroLer. ) 
lake these round, will you, Violet? ( There 
is a general buzz of conversation. V1IOLE1 
takes the tray first to Grace, then to Catu- 
ening, then to Joun. Antruun puts the bot- 
tle on the table at his x.) 
CaTHerINE: Are we allowed to drink om 
wn healths? (Dick takes a glass. ) 
Anrnun: I think it’s permissible 
Grace: No. It’s bad luck. (VioLetr of- 
fers a glass to DesMonp. ) 
Joun: We defy augury. Don't we, Kate? 
Grace: You mustn't say that, John dear 
I know. You can drink each other’s healths. 
That's all right. (VioLet goes to ARTHUR. ) 
AntHuR: Are my wife’s superstitious ter- 
rs finally allayed? Good. ( He takes a drink. 
VioLer moves above Artuur’s chair. She 
puts the bottle on the tray and the tray on 
the table, toasting.) Catherine and John 
All drink—Caruernine and Joun to each 
ther. Viocer lingers, smiling. Seeing Vio- 
LET Ah, Violet! We mustn't leave you out 


You must join this toast 

Vioter: Well—thank you, sir. (AnrHur 
pours her out a glass Not too much, sir, 
ple ise Just a sip 

ARTHUR: Quite so He holds out the 


class.) Your reluctance would be more con 
incing if I hadn't noticed vou’d brought an 


extra glass 

VIOLET Taking the glass from Antruun ) 
Oh, I didn’t bring it for myself, sir. I 
brought it for Master Ronnie (She ex- 


tends her glass.) Miss Kate and Mr. John 

She takes a sip 

Antuur: You brought an extra glass for 
Master Ronnie, Violet? 

VIOLET Mistaking his bewilderment ) 
Well—I thought you might allow him just 
i sip, sir. Just to drink the toast. He’s that 
grown-up these days. (DesmMonp is staring 
tloomily into his glass. The others are frozen 
with apprehension 


ARTHUR Master Ronnie isn’t due back 
from Osborne until Tuesday, Violet 

Viotet: Oh no, sir. He’s back already 
Came back une xpectedly this morning, all 


by himself 

AntHUR: No, Violet. That isn’t true. Some 
one has been plaving t joke 

Vioctet: Well, I saw him in here with my 
wh two eves, Sir, as large as life just before 
vou come in from church—and then I heard 
Mrs. Winslow talking to him in his room—— 

AntuHur: Grace—what does this mean? 

CATHERINE Rising and crossing to c. 
between Grace and DesmMonp; instinctively 
taking charge All right, Violet. You can 


Viotet: Yes, miss. (Vioter goes out up 
c.) 

AntHur: (To Catuerntne) Did you know 
Ronnie was back? 

CATHERINE: Yes 

AntrHur: And you, Dickie? 

Dickie: Yes, father. 

Artuur: Grace? 

Grace: (Helplessly) We thought it best 
you shouldn’t know—for the time being. 
Only for the time being, Arthur. 

Antuur: (Slowly) Is the boy ill? (No one 
inswers. AntuurR looks from one face to an- 
other in bewilderment.) Answer me some- 
one! Is the boy very ill? Why must I be 
kept in the dark like this? Surely I have 
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) the right to know It he’s ill 1 must be 
; tii Lhlili 

| (CCATHERINI Steadily ) No, father. He's 
ill. (She takes a step closer to Grace 
; \nimuR suddenly realizes the truth from 
tie ione of her voice. 


Will someone tell me what has 
(Grace looks at CaTu- 


AntHol 
\appe ned, please? 


eERINE with helpless enquiry. CATHERINE 
! wods. Grace takes the letter from her dress. ) 
Grace: (Timidly) He brought this letter 
r you—Arthur. 
AntTHuR: Read it to me, please 
) Grace: Arthur—not in front of—— 
AnrHuR: Read it to please. (Grace 
| gain looks at CATHER:NE for advice, and 
: again receives a nod. AxTuur is sitting with 
is head bowed. Grace begins to read. ) 
) Grace: “Confidentia I am commanded 
| by My Lord’s Commissioners of the oo 
‘ | ty to inform you that they have received : 
4 ommunication from the Commanding Offi. 
er of the Royal Naval,College at Osborne, 
| reporting the theft of a five shilling postal 
rder at the College jon the 7th instant 
which was afterwards } cashed at the post 
‘| { Investigation of che circumstances of 
e case leaves no othd conclusion possible 
that the postal prder was taken by 
) son idet Ron ld Arthur Winslow 
ze | My Lords deeply regret ‘that they must there- 
: : tore request you to withdraw vour son from 
the Colleg: It’s signed by someone—] 
int quite read his jame (She turns 
i & vay quickly to hide ‘er tears. CATHERINE 
: its a comforting hancé'on her shoulder. Ar 
4 ; | rHur has not changéd his attitude. There is 
1 pause. The gong setinds in the hall out 
L ARTH tl, neth Desmond—be 
_ fas to call Violet. ‘ Desmonp goes up c., 
pens the door and steps into the hall. The 


cong stops. He and holds 





returns at once 
the door. Viovet ente*s.) Violet, ask Master 
Ronnie t me dow: and see me 
i GRACI Rising ) Arthur—he’s in bed 
AnTHUR: You told me he wasn’t ill 
Grace: He’s not at all well 
ARTHUI D is I iv. Violet 
Viovtet: Very good. sir. ( VioLeT goes out 
sing the door 
AnTHUR: Perhaps the rest of you would 
g in ft uncheon? Grace would vou take 
: GRACI Hoverin Arthur—don’t you 
) k 
' ARTH Ignoring her) Dickie, will vou 
' nt that bottle « laret I brought uy 
; t llar? 
: Dickie: Yes, father He puts his empty 
n the table r. 
\nTHur: I put it on the sideboard in the 
7-room 
Dickie: (Crossing below Joun and up c 
the door up v.) Yes, father. (Dicxre goes 
uf up! 
AnTHuR: Will vou go Desmond? And 
John? (DesmMonp and Joun move to the 
loor uy and go out. CaTuertne follows 
them to the door and waits. Grace is still 
| Lering 
| (sRACE: Arthur? 
ArntHuR: Yes, Grace? 
(RACE Please don't ple ase don’t 
Slag tops uncertainly 
AnTHUR: What mustn't I do? 
RACH Please don’t forget he’s only a 
\ ArnTHuR does not answer her.) 
\ (CATHERINE: Com n, mother. (Gract 
up to Catuerine at the door. She looks 


back at Anruur. He has still not altered his 
position and is ignoring her. She goes into 
the dining-room followed by CaTHERINt 
ARTHUR does not move after they are gone 
After an appreciable pause there comes a 
timid knock on the door up c.) 

ArTHuR: Come in. (RONNIE appears in 
the doorway. He is in a dressing-gown. He 
stands on the threshold.) Come in and shut 
the door. (Ronnie closes the door behind 
him.) Come over here. ( RoNNie walks slow- 
ly up to his father. AnrHuUR gazes at him 
steadily for some time, without “speaking. At 
length.) Why aren't you in your unitorm? 


Ronni: ( Murmuring ) It got wet. 

ArTHuR: How did it get wet? 

Ronnie: I was out in the garden in the 
rain. 

AnTHUR: Why? 

Ronnie: ( Reluc tantly ) 1] was hiding 


ArTHuR: From me? (RoNNiE nods.) Do 
you remember once, you promised me that 
in trouble of any sort you 
would come to me first? 


if ever you were 


Ronnie: Yes, father. 
ArtHuR: Why didn’t you come to me 
now? Why did you have ‘to go and hide in 


the garde n? 

Ronnie: I don’t know, father. 

Artuur: Are you so frightened of me? 
RoNNiE does not reply. ARTHUR gazes at 
him for a moment, then holds up the letter. ) 
In this letter it says you stole a postal order 
RONNIE opens his mouth to speak. ARTHUR 
stops him.) Now I don’t want you to say a 
vord until you've heard what I’ve got to 
If you did it, you must tell me. | 
shan’t be angry with you, Ronnie—provided 
vou tell me the oe But if you tell me a 
lie, I shall know it, because a lie between 
can’t be hidden. I shall know 
remember that before you 


Say 


you and me 


it, Ronnie—so 


peak (He pauses.) Did you steal this 
postal order? 
Ronnie: (With hesitation) No, father. I 


didn’t. (ArTHuR takes a step towards him 

Artuur: (Staring into his eyes) Did you 
steal this postal order? 

Ronnie: No, father. didn’t ARTHUN 
continues to stare into his eyes for a second 
then relaxes 

ArntHUR: Go on back to bed. (Ronnu 
goes gratefully to the door up c.) And in 
future I trust that a son of mine will at least 


show enough sense to come in out of the 
rain 

Ronnie: Yes, father RONNIE goes out 
\nTHUR crosses down r.. to the desk. H« 


vicks up the te lephone. ) 

Arntuur: (Into the telephone) Hullo. Ar 
vou there? (He speaks very distinctly.) I want 
to put a trunk call through, please. A trunk 
call Yes .. . The Royal Naval Colleg: 
Osborne That's right Replace re- 
ceiver? Certainly. (He replaces receiver and 
then, after a moment's meditation, turns and 
crosses briskly up and goes out into the 
dining-room 


OUICK CURTAIN 
SCENE 2 

The same, nine months later. It is 
six o'clock, of spring evening 
Dicxre is winding up his gramophone 
which, somehow or other, appears to have 
found its way back into the drawing-room 
and is now on the piano. A pile of books 
and an opened notebook on the desk pro- 


SCENE: 
about 


vide evidence of interrupted labors. He 
has a book in one hand. He starts th 
gramophone and it emits a scratchy and 
muffled rendering of “Alexander's Rag 
time Band.” Dicxte listens for a few sec 
onds with evident appreciation, then es , 
says a little pas seul, at the same time 
reading the book. CATHERINE comes in up 
c. She is in evening dress, and carries « 


cloak, gloves, bag and scarf. Dicxie goes 
tu the gramophone and stops it. He puts 


the book on,the piano. 
Dickie: Hullo? Do you think the old man 
can hear this upstairs? 


CATHERINE: I shouldn't think so. 1 


couldn't. (She puts her things on the chair 
. of the door.) 
Dicxre: Soft needle and an old sweater 


down the horn. Is the doctor still with him? 
(He changes the record. CATHERINE nods. 
What's the verdict, do you know? 

CaTHERINE: I heard him say father need- 
ed a complete rest (She moves down to 
the fireplace. ) 


Dickie: Don’t we all? 
CaTHERINE: (Indicating the books on the 
desk) It doesn’t look as if you did. (She 


looks at her hair in the mirror.) He said he 
ought to go to the country and forget all 
his worries 


Dic KIE: Fat chance there is of that, I'd 
Say. 

CaTHERINE: I know. (She picks up her 
hag. } 

Dicxte: I say, you look a treat. New dress? 


CATHERINE: (Turning to him) Is it like 
lv? No, it’s an old one I've had done up 


Dickie: Where are you going to? 

CATHERINE: Daly’s. Dinner first—at_ the 
Cri’. (She takes a step down ¢ 

Dickie: Nice. you wouldn’t care to take 


me along with you, I suppose 


CATHERINE: You suppose quite correctly 


Dickie: John wouldn’t mind 

CATHERINE: I dare say not. I would 

Dickie: I wish I had someone to take me 
mut. In your new feminine world do you 


suppose women will be allowed to do som« 
of the paying? 

CATHERINE: Certainly 

Dickie: Really? Then the next time you'r 


looking for someone to chain themselves to 


Mr. Asquith, you can jolly well call on 
ne 

(CATHERINE Laughing) Edwina might 
take vou out if vou gave her the hint. She's 
verv rich 

Dickie: If 1 gave Edwina a hint of that 
sort I wouldn’t see her this side of Dooms 
day 

CATHERINE: You sound a little bitter 

kie dear 

Dickie: Oh no. Not bitter. Just realistic 
VioLetT comes in up c. with an evening 


paper on a salver.) Good egg! “The Star”! 
(He moves to c. and makes a grab for it 
CATHERINE makes a grab for it, and gets it 


before Dickie. She comes down to the back 

of the table nc. with it. Dickie follows and 

cranes his neck over her shoulder. ) 
Viotet: You won't throw it away, will 


vou miss? If there’s anything in it again 
Cook and I would like to read it, after you 


Catuenine is hastily turning over th 
pages. ) 

CATHERINE Placing her bag on_ the 
table) No. That's all right, Violet. ( Vio_r1 


Here it is. (Dicks sits on the 
) “The Osborne Cadet 


goes out.) 
chair r of the table 





There are two more letters. “Sir,—I am en- 
tirely in agreement with your correspondent, 
Democrat, concerning the scandalously high- 
landed treatment by the Admiralty of the 
case of the Osborne Cadet. The efforts of 
Mr. Arthur Winslow to secure a fair trial 
for his son have evidently been thwarted at 
every turn by a soulless oligarchy——” 

Dickie: Soulless oligarchy! That’s rather 
good. 

CaTHERINE: “It is high time private and 
peaceful citizens of this country awoke to 
the increasing encroachment of their ancient 
freedom by the new despotism of Whitehall 
The Englishman’s home was once said to be 
his castle. It seems it is rapidly becoming 
his prison. Your obedient servant, Libertatis 
Amator.” 

Dickie: Good for old Amator! 

CATHERINE: The other's from “Perplexed.” 
“Dear Sir,—I cannot understand what all the 
fuss is about in the case of the Osborne 
Cadet. Surely we have more important mat- 
ters to get ourselves worked up about than 
a fourteen-year-old boy and a five shilling 
postal order.” Silly old fool! 

Dickie: How do you know he’s old? ( He 
rises. 

CATHERINE: Isn't it obvious? “With the 
present troubles in the Balkans and a cer- 
tain major European Power rapidly out- 
building our Navy, the Admiralty might be 
forgiven if it stated that it had rather more 
urgent affairs to deal with than Master 
Ronnie Winslow’s little troubles. A further 
enquiry before the judge advocate of the 
Fleet has now fully confirmed the original 
findings that the boy was guilty. I sincerely 
trust that this will finally end this ridiculous 
ind sordid little storm in a teacup. I am, 
Sir, etc., Perplexed ” (There is a pause. ) 

DickIr Reading over her shoulder) 
‘This correspondence must not cease.- 
Editor.” Damn! 

CATHERINE: Oh dear! (She sits in the 
chair .. of the table.) How hopeless it seems 
sometimes 

Dicku Yes, it does, doesn’t it? (He 
pauses. Thoughtfully:) You know, Kate— 
don’t give me away to the old man, will 
vou?—but the awful thing is, if it hadn’t 
heen my own brother I think I might quite 
likely have seen Perplexed’s point. 

CATHERINE: Might you? 

Dickte: Well, I mean—looking at it from 
every angle and all that—it does seem rather 
a much ado about damn all. I mean to sav 

i mere matter of pinching. ( Bitterly.) And 


it’s all so beastly expensive . . . Let’s cheer | 


ourselves up with some music. (He turns up 
to the gramophone and sets it going.) 

CATHERINE: (Listening to the record) 
Is that what it’s called? 

Dickir: Come and practise a few steps 
CATHERINE rises and joins Dickie above 
the table. They dance, in the manner of 
the e riod, with arms fully outstretched and 
working up and down, pump-handle style. 
Surprised.) I say! Jolly good! 

CaTHEeRINE: Thank you, Dickie. 

Dickie: Who taught you? John, I sup- 


P se. 


CATHERINE: No. I taught John, as it 
happens—— 

Dickie: Feminism—even in love? (Catn- 
eRINE nods, smiling. They continue to dance. 
\fter a pause.) When's the happy date now? 

CATHERINE: Postponed again. 

Dickre: Oh, no! Why? 
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CATHERINE: His tather’s gone abroad tor 
six months. 


DICKIE: Why pay any attention to that 
ld-—- (he substitutes the word) gentleman’ 

CATHERINE: | wouldn't—but John does- 
so | have to. (Something in her tone makes 
Vickit stop dancing and gaze at her seri 
rusty 

bickie: | Say nothing wrong, is there? 
CATHERINE shakes her head, smiling, but 
not too emphatically.) 1 mean—youre not 


r 


going to be left on the altar rails or anything, 
Are you? : 
CATHERINE: Oh, no. I'll get him past th 
iltar rails, if I have tc drag him there 
Dickie: Do you think you might ha 
CATHERINE: Quite trankly, yes. 
Dickie: Ci mpetition? 
CATHERINE: Not yet. Only—differences* of 
| They resume their dancing. ) 
Dickie: I see. Well, take some advice 
rom an old hand, will you? 
CATHERINE: Yes, Dickie 
Dickie: Suppress your opinions. Men don’t 
ke ‘em in their lady friends, even if they 
agree with ‘em. And if they don’t—it’s fatal 
I be half-witted, like. Edwina, 
re 


pinion 


‘ 


he ll aid \ l 
I know. I do, sometimes, and 
then I forget. Still, you needn’t worry 


I believ 
doubt 


(LATHERINE: 
here's ever a clash between what 
nd what I feel, there’s not much 


i 


yout which will win 

Dickie: That’s the girl! Of course, I don't 
know why you didn't fall in love with Ram- 

Macdonald ARTHUR comes in up 

c. He is walking with more difficulty than 
when we last saw him. Dickxre and CATHER- 
INE hastily stop dane ing. The y have finished 
down Rr. Dickie moves quickly up pr. and 
turns off the gramophone 

CATHERINE Moving up c. to ARTHUR; 
juickly) It was entirely my fault, father 
I enticed Dickie from his w rk to show me 
i few dance steps 

AnTHUR: Oh? I must admit I am surprised 
He moves to the fire place 
Getting off the subject What 
father? 
Antuur: He said, if I remember his exact 


lu su ceeded 
DICKIE: 


ao r Say, 


werent quite as well as when 
ist saw each other He turns at the 
Ire} That information seems expensiv 
it a guinea He sees the evening paper 
Oh, is that “The Star”? Let me se¢ 
{(_ATHERINE move 


it, please 
jun kly to the table and 

sses to Antuur with the paper. ARTHUR 
ts in his chair John will be calling for 


ui here, I take it? (Dickre takes his bool 
from the pian moves down pr. and sits at 
the di sk 

CATHERINE: Yes, father 

ArnTHuR: It might be better, perhaps, if 

yu didn’t ask him his room will shorth 
be a clutter of } urnalists, solicitors, bar- 
risters, and other impedimenta 

CATHERINE Examining her hair in the 
mirror over the fireplace Is Sir Robert 
Morton coming to see vou here? 

ARTHUR Reading the papers) 1 could 
hardly go and see him. ‘could I? ( There is c 
short pause. Dickig, in deference to his 


father’s presence, contirzies to work. ARTHUR 


eads “The Star.” Catririne glances at her- 


7 . « 
vlf in the mirror, and hen wanders to the 


lo r up ¢ 
CATHERINE: I must 


st ms " 
It In\ i 


Dickie: What's. the 


ind do something 


fee 


. 


matter with your 





Carnenine: Nothing, except I don't like 
it very much. (CATHERINE goes out up C. 
Lickié opens two more books with a busy 
air. AnrHUR finishes reading the paper and 
stares moodily into space. ) 

Antuur: (At lengtn) 1 wonder it 1 could 
sue “Pe rple xed? 

Dickie; it might be a way of getting tu 
case Into court. 

ARTHUR: On the other hand, he has not 
been libellous. Merely base. (He throws the 
paper away from him, and regards Dickie 
tnoughtfully. Dickie, feeling his father’s eye 
on him, is elaborately industrious. At length, 
politely.) Do you mind if I disturb you for 
i momentr 

Dickie: (Pushing his books away) No, 
father. : 

Artuur: | want to ask you a question, but 
before I do, I must impress on you the 
urgent necessity for an absolutely truthful 
answer 

Dickie: Naturally 

ARTHUR: Naturally means by nature, and 
I'm afraid I have not yet noticed that it has 
invariably been your nature to answer my 
questions truthfully. 

DIckIE: Rising) Oh. (He crosses to 
AntHuR.) Well, I will this one, father. | 
} romiuse. 

Arntuun: Very well. (He stares at him for 
a moment.) What do you suppose one of 
your bookmaker friends would lay in th 
way of odds against your getting a degree? 

The ré ts a pause. 

Dickie: Oh. Well, let’s think. Say 
evens 

ARTHUR: Hm. I rather doubt if at that 
price your friend would find many takers 

Dickit Well pe rhaps seven to four 
against 

ArTuHurR: I see. And what about the odd 
iainst your eventually 
servantr 


Dickie: Well 


about 


S 
1 
I 


become a civil 


a bit steeper, | suppose 


AnTHuR: Exactly. Quite a bit steeper 
There is a pause 

Dickie: You don’t want to have a_ bet 

vou? 

Antuur: No, Dickie I'm not a gambler 
And that’s exactly the troubl Unhappily 
I'm no longer in a position to gamble tu 


hundred pounds a vear on what you yours« If 
idmit is an outside chance 

Dickie: Not an outside chance, father. A 
vo id ( han M 

ArnTHUR: Not good enough, Dickie, I'm 
ifraid—with things as they are at the mo- 
ment. Definitely not good enough. I fear 
my mind is finally made up 
pause 

Dickie: You want me 

that it? 

AntHuR: I'm afraid so, Dickie 

Dickie: Oh. (He turns away, unable to 
face ARTHUR. Straight awav? 

ArnTHUR: No. You can finish your second 
vear 

Dickie: And what then? 

Arntuur: I can get you a job in the bank 

Dickie: (Quietly) Oh, Lord! 

Artuur: (After a pause; rather apologet- 
ically) It'll be quite a good job, you know. 
Luckily, my influence in the bank still counts 
for something 

Dickie: (Turning to Anruur) Father—if I 
promised you—I mean, really promised you 
that from now on I'll work like a black 

Artuur shakes his head slowly.) It's the 
case, I suppose? 


There is a long 


to leave Oxford 


Anruur: It's costing me a lot of money 
Dickie: | know. It must be. Still, couldn t 

ARTHUR 
furns away 


you—l mean, isnt there any way 
agam shakes his head ww he 
agam Oh, Lord 

aninHun: I'm atraid this is rather a shock 
tor you. Lim Sorry. 

Lickiz: What? No. No, it isn't really. I'v: 
been rather expecting it as a matter of fact 

especially since | hear you are hoping to 
brict Sir Robert Morton. Still, [ can’t say 
but what it isn’t a bit of a slap in the tace—— 

The front door bell rings. 

Artuur: There is a journalist coming to 
see me. Do you mind if we talk about this 


some other time , 1 
Dickie: (Crossing slowly to the desk : 
No. Of course not, tather. (He begins for- i 
lornly to gather his books.) H 
Artuur: (With a half-smile) I should i 
leave those there, if I were you. | 
Dickie: Yes. I will. Good idea. (He goes 
to the door up ¢ i 
Artuur: ( Politely) Tell me—how is vow | 
friend Miss Edwina Gunn these davs? 
Dickie: (Turning and coming down t 


( Very well, thanks awfully. 

ARTHL rn: You don't suppose she'd mind if 
vou took her to the theatre—or gave her 
litth present, perhaps? 

Dickie: Oh, I'm sure she 

ARTHUR Taking his purse 
from his waistcoast pocket) I'm atraid 1 ca 


wouldn't 


sovereign 


mly make it a couple of sovereigns. (He 
extracts two se vereigns 

Dickie: (Crossing to Antuun and taking 
them) Thanks awfully, father 

AntHurR: With what's left over, you ca 


ilways buy something for yourself 

Dickie: Oh. Well, as a matter of fact, | 
don't suppose there will be an awful lot lett 
Ove! Still its } lly de ent ot vou I say 
father—I think I could do with a littl sp 
f something. Would you mind? 

AntTHuR: Of course not. You'll find the de 
inter in the dining-room 

Dicku Phanhk iwi il] Ie moves wu 


wards thre d mor up I 
AatTHuR: I must thank you, Dickie, f 
bearing what must have been a ver 
pleasant blow with some fortituct 
Dick Uncomfortably ) Oh, rot, father! 
Dickie goes out up L. Anruun sighs deep 
VIOLET mes im up 
VIOLET Announcing proudly Th 
Daily News’! (Muss Barnes comes in. She 
is a rather untidily-dressed woman of about 
forty, with a gushing manner. ARTHUI 
rises 
Miss BARNES Mir Winslow? So good ot 
vou t set rie She comes down ft 
ARTHUR 
Anruur: How do you do? 
Miss Barnes Simpering) Youre sur 


prised to see a lad 


n is And vet w 


reporter? I know. Every 
hv not? What « yuld hy 
nore natural? 


What 
Miss Barnes sits 


ARTHUR indeed? Pray sit down 


in Grace’s chair 

Miss Barnes: My paper usually sends m« 
out on stories which have a special appeal 
to women-—stories with a little heart, vou 
know, like this one—a father’s fight for hi: 
little son’s (ARTHUR 
visibly 

AnTHun: I venture to think this case has 
rather wider implications than that 

Miss Barnes: Oh yes. The political angl 
I know. Very interesting, but not quite m\ 
line of country. Now what Id really like to 


1 ‘ 
nonour wWinces 


pil i aa a Te 


do is to get a nice picture ot you and your 
little boy together.*l ve brought my assistant 
and camera. They're in the hall.” Where is 
your little boy? 

ARTHUR: My son is arriving from school 
in a few minutes. His mother has gone to 
the station to meet him. 

Miss Barnes: (Making a note) From 
school? How intere sting. So you got a school 
to take him? I mean, they didn't mind the 
unpleasantness? 

ARTHUR: No 

Miss BARNEs: 
this time? 

ARTHUR: 


And why is he coming back 
He hasn't been expe lled again, 
it that is what you're implying. He is coming 
to London to be examined by Sir Robert 
Morton, whom we are hoping to brief— 

Miss Barnes: Sir Robert Morton! (She 
whistles appreciatively. ) Well! 

Artuur: Exactly. 

Miss BaRNEs: ( Doubtingly ) But do you 
really think he'll take a little case like this? 

Artuur: (Explosively) It is not a little 
case, madam 

Miss Barnes: No, no. Of course not. But 
still—Sir Robert Morton! 

Artuur: I understand that he is the best 
advocate in the country. He is certainly the 
most expensive ; 

Miss Barnes: Oh yes. | suppose if one is 
prepared to pay his tee one can get him for 
almost any case 

ARTHUR: Once 
ilmost any case— 


No, no. Of course not. Well 
now, perhaps you wouldn’t mind giving me 
i tew details. When did it all start? 

AnTHUR: Nine months ago. The first thing 
I khew of the charge was when my son ar- 
rived home with a letter from the Admiralty 
informing me of his expulsion. I telephoned 
Osborne to protest, and was referred by 
them to the Lords of the Admiralty. My 
solicitors then took the matter up and de- 
manded from the Admiralty the fullest pos- 
sib le enquiry For weeks we 
then met 
finally 


ey ick Ti 


more, madam—this is not 


Miss BARNEs: 


were ignored, 
with a blank refusal, and only 
got reluctant permission to view the 
t 


Miss Barnes: (/ndifferently) Really? 

AnrHur: My solicitors decided that the 
evidence was highly unsatisfac ‘tory, and fully 
justified the re-opening of proceedings. We 
applied to the Admiralty for a Court Martial 
They ignored us. We applied for a civil 
trial. They ignored us again. 

Miss Barnes: They ignored you? 

AntHur: Yes. But after tremendous pres- 
sure had been brought to bear—letters to 
the papers, questions in the 
open to private citizens of 
this country—the Admiralty eventually 
agreed to what they called an independent 
r nquiry 

Miss BARNES 

ARTHUR: 


House, and 
other means 


(Vaguely) Oh, good! 
It was not good, madam. At that 
inde pe nde ont enquiry, conduc ‘te od by the 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet—against ‘whom 
I am saying nothing, mind you—my son—a 
child of fourteen, was not repre sented by 
counsel, solicitors or friends. What do you 
think of that? 
Miss Barnes: Fancy! 
Arntruur: You may well say “fancy.” 
Miss Baanes: And what happened at the 
enquiry? 
ARTHUR: 
again, 


Inevitably he was found guilty 
and thus branded for the second time 
before the world as a thief and a forger— 


en 


Miss BARNEs: 
What a shame! 

Artuur: | need hardly tell you, madam, 
that I am not prepared to let the matter 
rest there. I shall continue to fight this 
monstrous injustice with every weapon and 
every means at my disposal. Now it happens 
I have a plan . . . (He sits in his chair. ) 

Miss Barnes: (Staring at the window ) 
Oh, what charming curtains! (She rises. ) 
What are they made of? (She crosses to the 
window and examines the heavy curtains. 
Artuur sits for a moment in paralysed 
silence. ) 

Arruur: (At length) Madam—I fear I 
have no idea. (There is the sound of vvices 
in the hall.) 

Miss Barnes: (Leaving the curtains; 
brightly) Ah! Do I hear the poor little chap 
himself? (RONNIE comes in up c., boister- 
ously. He is followed by Grace. He is evi- 
dently in the highest of spirits.) 


(Her attention wandering 


RONNIE: Hullo, father! (He runs _ to 
ARTHUR. ) 
ArtTHuR: Hullo, Ronnie. (Grace crosses 


up R. towards the window and greets Miss 
BARNES. ) 

Ronnie: (Excitedly) I say, father—Mr. 
Moore says I'm to tell you I needn’t come 
back till Monday, if you like—so that gives 
me three whole days. (He sits against the 
arm of the chair.) 


Artuur: Mind my leg! 
Ronnie: Sorry, father. 
Artuur: (Kissing Ronnie on the fore- 


head) How are you, my boy? 
L. arm round RONNIE. 
Ronnie: Oh, I’m inital tophole, 
father. Mother says I've grown an inch. 
Miss Barnes: (Crossing downstage to c 
Ah! Now that’s exactly the way Id like to 
take my picture. Would you hold it, Mr. 
Winslow? (She goes to the door up. c. and 
calls.) Fred! Come in now, will you? 
Ronnie: (In a sibilant whisper) Who's 
she? (Frep enters up c. He is a listless pho- 
tographer, complete with apparatus. ) 
Frep: (Gloomily) ’Afternoon, all. 
Miss Barnes: (Coming down c.) 
the pose I suggest. 


(He puts his 


That’s 
(FreD comes down to 
Miss Barnes and looks briefly at Arntuur 
and RoNNEE. ) 

Frep: Yes. It'll do. (He begins to set up 
his apparatus down c. He moves Gr ACE S 
chair and the chair v. of the table. AnTHUR 
continues to hold Ronnie close against him 
in the pose suggested. He turns his head to 
GRACE. ) 

Artuur: Grace, dear, this lady is from the 


“Daily News.” She is extremely interested 
in your curtains. 
Grace: (Delighted) Oh, really? How 


nice! (She moves to the window.) 

Miss Barnes: Yes, indeed. (She moves 
to the window.) I was wondering what they 
were made of. 


GRACE: ) Well, it’s an en- 
tirely new material, 
you know. I'm 
afraid I don’t know 
what it’s called, 
but I got them at 
) Barker's last year. 
|Apparently it’s a 
sort of mixture of 
wild silk and . 
Father, are we 
, going to be in the 
“Daily News”? 


-( Together ) < 


RONNIE: 
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ARTHUR 
Miss 
BARNES 


It appears 0 
i ( Nou Pd 
busy with her pew 
cil and pad.) Just a 
second, Mrs. Wins- 
low. I'm afraid my 
shorthand isn’t very 
- good. I must just 

(Together a that down ; 
Oh, good! They 
get the “Daily 
News” in the 
school library, and 
| everyone 's 7 


enuinely 


RONNIE 
bound 
i to see it 

FRED: Quite still, tplease. (Everybody 
looks at Frep. Frep takes his photograph 
All right, Miss Barnes 
apparatus 

Miss Barnes: (Engrossed with Gracz) 
Thank you, Fred. (Sfe crosses to L.c. to 
Artuur. ) Good-bye, Mr. Winslow, and the 
very best of good fortune in your inspiring 
fight. (FrRep goes out up C. GRACE crosses 
to c. She turns to Ronniz.) Good-bye, little 
chap. Remember—the darkest hour is just 
betore the dawn. (She turns up c. to 
Grace.) Well, it was very good of you to 
tell me all that, Mrs. Winslow. I’m sure 
our readers will be interested. (She 
moves up to the door 

Ronnie: What's she 
BARNES goes out up « 
out. 

Artuur: The case, I imagin« 


He gathers up his 


most 


talking about? ( Miss 
Grace follows /ier 


RONNIE: (Crossing to the piano) Oh, th 
case! Father, do you know the train had 
fourteen coaches? He plays with the 
gramophone 

ArtuurR: Did it indeed? 


Ronnie: Yes. All corridor 

ARTHUR: Remarkable 

Ronnie: Of course, of the 
biggest expresses—I walked all the way down 
it from one end to the other. 

Artuur: I had your 
Ronnie. 

Ronnie: (Suddenly silenced by perturba 
tion.) Oh, yes? 

Arntuur: On the whole it was pretty fair 

Ronnie: Oh, good 

Artuur: I'm glac you seem to be settling 
well—ver glad indeed 
in up ¢ 

Grace: What a charming woman, Arthur! 

RONNIE moves down R 

ArtTuur: Charming 
full details about our curtains? 

Grace: (Coming down to the table r« 
Oh, yes. I told her everything 
the chair v. of the table. ) 

Artuur: ( Wearily) I'm so glad 

Grace: I do think women reporters are a 
good idea She moves to her 
straightens it 

Ronnie: (Crossing to AntTHuR; excitedly 
I say, father—will it be all right for me to 
stay till Monday? I mean, I won't be missing 
any work—only L[ivinity (He jogs his 
father’s leg again 

Artuur: Mind ‘ay leg! 

Ronnie: Oh, s« arv, father! Is it bad? 

ArnTHuUur: Yes if is. (To Grace.) Grace 
take him upstairs iand get him washed. Sir 
Robert will be het 

Grace: (To R tenn Come on, darling 

She goes to the door and opens it 


it was one vers 


half-term report 


down so GRACI 


comes 
I trust you gave her 


~ 


She replac es 


chair and 


in a tew minutes 


Ronnie: All right. (As he goes to the 
door up c.) I say, fo you know how long th 
train toc »k? A h¢undred ind twenty-three 
76 


miles in two hours and fitty-two minutes. 
Violet! Violet! I'm back. (Ronnie goes out 


shrilly. Grace closes the door 


aiter him and comes down to Anruur. ) 


chattering 


Giiace: Did the doctor say any ching, dear? 

Axtuur: A great deal—but very nttle to 
Lise purpose. 

GiacE: Violet says he left an ointment for 
your back. Four massages a day. Is that 
right? 

Artuur: Something of the kind. 

Grace: I think you'd better have on 
now, hadn't you, Arthur? 

ARTHUR: No 

Grace: But dear, you've got plenty of 
time before Sir Robert comes, and if you 
don't have one now you won't be able to 
have another before you go to bed 

ARTHUR: Precisely. 

Grace: But really, Arthur, it does seem 
awtully silly to spend all this money on doc- 
tors it you re not even going to do what 
they Say 

ARTHUR: (Impatiently ) All right, 
All right. All right. (He rises. ) 

Grace: Thank you, dear. 
CATHERINE 

CATHERINE: 
the noise 

(GRACE 


Grace 


She turns up 
stage comes in up ¢ 


Ronnie’s back, judging by 


(Examining CatHerine) I must 
Say that old frock has come out very well 
John’ll never know it isn’t brand new 
CATHERINE: (Up c.) He's late, curse him 
AnTHUR: Grace, go on up and attend t 
Ronnie and prepare the witches’ brew f.1 
me. I'll come up when you're ready. 
Grace: Very well, dear. ( To CATHERIN 
Yes, that does look good. I must say Mme 
Dupont’s q treasure. (Grace goes out up « 
CATHERINE comes down to the table n.c. Sh 
picks up her bag.) 
AnTHUR: ( Wearily) Oh, Kate, Kate! Are 
we both mad, you and I? (He moves to « 
CaTHertne: (Searching in her bag 
What’s the matter, father? (She closes her 
bag and puts it down on the tabie. ) 
AnTHUR: I don’t know. I suddenly feel 
suicidally inclined. (Bitterly.) A father’s 
fight for his little boy's honour Spec ial ap- 
pe al to all women. Photo inset of Mrs. Wins- 


low’s curtains. Is there any hope for the 
world? 

CATHERINE: (Going to him; smiling) I 
think so, father 


Artuur: Shall we drop the whole thing 
Kate? 


CaTHERINE: (Taking a step back) | 
don’t consider that a serious question, 
father 

Artuur: (Slowly) You realise that if we 


go on, your marriage settlement must go? 
Caruertne: (Lightly) Oh yes. I 
that up for lost weeks ago. (She turns back 
to the table, takes a cigarette and lights it 
Artuur: Things are all right between you 
ind John, aren't they? 
CATHERINE: Oh 
Everything's perfe ct 
Antuur: I mean—it 
ference between vou 
CATHERINE: Good 
AntHuR: Very well, then. Let us pin our 
faith to Sir Robert Morton CATHERINI 
is silent. Anruur looks at her as if he had 
expected an answer, then nods I see I'm 


gave 


ves, father, of course 


won't make any dif 
will it? 


' 
he avens, no 


speaking only for myself in saying that 
CaTHERINE: (Lightly) You know what I 


think of Sir Robert Morton. father. Don't 
let’s go into it again now. It’s too late 
anvway 





Artruur: It’s not too late. He hasn't ac 
cepted the brief yet. , 

CATHERINE: (Shortly) Then I'm rather 
afraid | hope he never does. And that has 


| 
SECLACAIC IL, 


looks 


NOUN to do with iny arriage 
either. (There is a pause. ARTHUR 
angry for a second, then subsides. ) 
AuwrHur: ( Mildly) 1 made enquiries about 
1 am told he 
not nearly as good an advocate as Morton 
CATHERINE: ( Looking out of the windou 
Hle’s not nearly so fashionable. 
Anruur: ( Doubtfully) 1 want the best 
CATHERINE: The best in this case certain- 
ly isn’t Morton 
~ Anruun: Then why does everyone say h« 


that tellow you suggested 


is? 

CATHERINE: ( Moving to AnTHUR; roused ) 
Because if one happens to be a large monop 
oly attacking a trade union or a ‘lory paper 
lipelling a Labour leader, he is the best. But 
it utterly you or 
else could « xpect a man of his record to have 


defeats me how anyone 
even a tenth of his heart in a case where the 
boot is entirely on the other foot. 
Arntuur: Well, I imagine it his heart isnt 
in it, he wont accept the brief. 
CaTHernine: He might still 


It depends 


what there is in it for him. Luckily ther 
isn't much 
Anruur: ( Bitterly) There is a fairly sub 


stantial cheque 
CATHERINE: He 

must be a very rich man 
AnTHUR: What does he 
CATHERINE Anything that advances his 

She turns away and moves belor 


doesn't want money. Hi: 
want, then? 
interests 


the table K.¢ 
ARTHUR 


AnTHUR shrugs his shoulders 
After a I believe 
are pr judiced because he spoke 


pause you 
against 
womens suffrage 
Carnentne: I am. I'm prejudiced becaus« 


he is always speaking against what is right 


and just. Did you read his speech in the 
House on the Trades Disputes Bill? 

GRACI Off, calling) Arthur! Arthur! 
The re wa pause 

AntHuR: (Smiling) Oh, well—in the words 
the Prime Minister let us wait and see! 
He turns and puoes up \t the door hie 
turns back to CATHERINE.) You're my only 
illy, Kate. Without vou I believe I should 
have given up l ng ago 

CaTHERINE: Rubbish 

Artruur: It’s true. Still, you must some 


to make my own decisions 


times illow me 
I have an instinct about Morton. ( CATHER 
INI does not reply Doubtfully We'll Set 


instinct 
eh? (AnrHurR goes out up Cc.) 

CATHERINE Half to herself) Um afraid 
She realises it is getting dark and 
She switches 
then crosses upstage to the 


which is right—my or your reason, 


we will 
moves su iftly to the door up ¢ 
on the lights 


window. Dickie enters from the dining-room 


up L.) 

Dick Bitterly Hullo, Kate! He 
closes the door 

CaTuerntne: (Closing the curtains) Hullo 
Dickie. (She turns to him. Dickie crosses 


She crosses to 
matter? Edwina 


mournfully to the door up ¢ 
Dickir up « What's the 
jilted you or something? 
Dickie: Haven't you heard? 
shake § her he ad 
the Oxford 
CATHERINE 


CATHERINI 
I'm being scrat hed from 
Stakes at the end of the year 
Oh, Dickie! I’m awfully sorry 
Dickie: Did you know it was in the wind? 
CaTuerntne: I knew risk 
She breaks away to up Rc.) 


there was a 





» 


Dickie: You might have warned a fellow. 
I fell plumb into the old man’s trap. My 
gosh, I could just about murder that little 
brother of mine. ( Bitterly.) What's he have 
to go about pinching postal orders for? And 
why the hell does he have to get himself 
nabbed doing it? Silly little blighter! ( Dickn 
He leaves the door 
The front door bell rings. CATHERINE 
imagines it is Joun and quickly picks up 
her bag and goes to the door up c.) 

CATHERINE: ( Going into the hall; calling ) 
All right, Violet. It’s only Mr. Weatherstone 
I'll answer it. (CaTHEerine turns back into 
the room. She picks up her cloak, gloves and 
scarf from the chair L. of the door and then 
goes out up c. She closes the door. Ther 
is the sound of voices in the hall. CaTHERINE 
enters up c. As she enters.) I'm so sorry. I 
was expecting a friend. (DesmMonp and Sir 
Rospert Morton follow her in. DresmMonp 
carries a brief case. Sir Roperrt is a man in 
the early forties; tall, thin, cadaverous and 
immense ly elegant. He wears a long over 
He looks rather a 
fop and his supercilious expression bears out 
this view. CATHERINE comes down c. Drops 
her cloak, scarf and gloves over Grace's 
chair and continues to the fireplace. Sir 
ROBERT passes DesMonv and comes to the 
chair wu. of the table n.c.) Won't vou sit 
down, Sir Robert? My father won't be long 
Sm Rospert bows slightly, and sits down 
of the table, still in his over- 
coat.) Won't vou sit here. (She indicates 
AntHuR’s chair.) It’s far more comfortable 

Sm Rosert: No, thank you 

DESMOND {t Sm Rosert’s v. elbow, 
Robert has a most important 
linner engagement, so we came a little early 
I see 
I'm afraid he 
us a very few minutes of his most valuabk 


goes out gloomily up c. 
open 


coat and carries his hat 


on the chair 1 


fussing) Sir 


CATHERINE 


DresMOND can only spare 


time this evening. Of course, it’s a long way 
come—so far from his chambers 
good of him to do it, too, if I 
He bows to Sir Ropert 

Sir Rospert bows slightly back.) 
CATHERINE: I know. I can assure you we'rt 
ery nscious of it. (Sm Ropert gives her 
quick look, and a faint smile 


for him to 
and very 


may Sav so 


DesmMonp: Perhaps I had better advise 
uur father of our presence— 
CATHERINE: Yes, do, Desmond. You'll 


find h mm in his 

rubbed 
DesMonpb: Oh 

There 


CATHERINE 


bedroom—having his leg 
I see. (DESMOND goes out 
is a pause. ) 

Is there anything I can get 


Robert? A whisky 


up ( 
vou, Sir and soda, or a 
brandy? 

Sin Rosert: No, thank you 
Will vou smoke? 
No, thank you 


Holding up her cigarette 


CATHERINI 
Sim Ropert 
(CATHERINE 
mu: don’t mind me smoking? 

Str Ropert: Why should I? 

CaTHERINE: Some people find it shocking 
Sir Ropert: (Indifferently) A lady in her 
is surely entitled to behave as 
There is a pause. ) 

Won't vou take vour coat off 


Ih ype yi 


wn home 
she wishes 

CATHERINE 
Sir Robert? 

Sin Ropert: No, thank you 

CATHERINE: You find it cold in here? I'm 
sorry. 

Sm Rosert: It’s perfectly all right. (Con 
versation languishes again. Sm Roper 
looks at his watch.) 

What time are 


CATHERINE you dining? 


Sm Ropert: Eight o'clock. 

CATHERINE: Far from here? 

Sir Rospert: Devonshire House. 

CATHERINE: Oh. Then of course, you 
mustn’t on any account be late. 

Sm Ropert: No. (There is 
pause. ) 

CATHERINE: I suppose you know the his- 
tory of this case, do you, Sir Robert? 

Sin Ropert: (Examining his nails) 1 be- 
lieve I have seen most of the relevant docu- 


another 


ments. 

CATHERINE: 
the case into court by a collusive action? 

Sir Rosert: | really have no idea 

CATHERINE: Curry and Curry seem to 
think that might hold 

Sim Rosert: Do they? They are a very 
reliable firm. (CATHERINE is on the verge 
of losing her temper.) 

CaTHERINE: (After a pause) I'm rather 
surprised that a case of this sort should in 
terest you, Sir Robert. 

Sm Ropert: Are you? 

CATHERINE: It seems such a very trivial 
affair, compared to most of your great 
forensic triumphs. (Str Rospert does not 
reply.) I was in court during your cross ex- 
amination of Len Rogers, in the Trades 
Union embezzlement case 

Sm Ropert: Really? 

CATHERINE: It was masterly 

Sir Ropert: Thank you. 

CaTuerINE: I suppose you heard that he 
committed suicide—a few months ago? 

Sr Rosert: Yes. I had heard 

CATHERINE: Many people believed him 
innocent, vou know. 

Sm Ropert: So I understand. (After a 
faint pause. ) As it happens, however, he 
was guilty. (Grace comes in hastily up c.) 

Grace: (Coming down c.) Sir Robert? 
My husband’s so sorry to have kept you 
but he’s just coming. (Sm Rosert rises. He 
and Grace shake hands. ) 

Sir Rosent: It’s perfectly all right. How 
do vou do? 

CATHERINE: Sir Robert is dining at Dev- 
onshire House, mother 

Grace: Oh. really? Oh, then you har 
to be punctual, of course, I do see that. It’s 
the politeness of princes, isn’t it? (She cross- 
es downstage to the lamp by the desk and 
on ) 

So thev sav 

In this case. the other wav round 
of course. Ah, I think I hear mv husband 
on the stairs. I hope Catherine entertained 
you all right? 

Sm ROBERTI 


Stl ite hes tf 
Sm Ropert 
CRACI 


With a faint bow to CaTn- 
ERINE) Very well, thank you. (ARTHUR 
comes in up c. DesMonp follows him in.) 
Coming down c.) Sir Robert? 
Winslow 
H yw do you do? 
understand vou are rather 
DesMoNpD comes above the 


ARTHUR 
I am Arthur 

Str Ropert 

AnTHur: | 
presse d for time 
table n.c.) 

Grace: Yes. He’s dining at Devonshire 
House She moves round the end of the 
table to DrEsMonp.) 

Antuur: Are you, indeed? My son should 
be down in a minute. I expect you will wie’ 
to examine him. (Grace takes the cigarette 
box and ashtray from the table. She crosses 
upstage and puts them on the mantelpiece. ) 

Sm Ropert: (Indifferently) Just a few 
questions. I fear that is all I will have time 
for this evening 


Do you think we can bring | 


| 


| 
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Arntuur: I am rather sorry to hear that 
He has made the journey especially from 
school for this interview and I was hoping 
that by the end of it, | should know definite- 
ly yes or no if you would accept the brief 
Grace sits in the ermchair down  .) 

DesMonp: ( Pacifically) Well, perhaps Sir 
Robert would consent to finish his examina- 
tion some other time? (He opens his brief- 
case on the table and takes out some docu- 
ments 

Sm Rosert: It might be arranged 

ARTHUR: To-morrow? 

Sm RosBert: To-morrow is impossible I 
um in court all the morning, and in the 
House of Commons for the rest of the day 
Carelessly.) If a further examination should 
prove necessary it will have to be some 
time next week 

Artuur: I see. Will vou forgive me if I 
sit down? (He moves to his chair and sits. ) 
Curry has been telling me vou think it 
might be possible to proceed by Petition 
f Right. (Sm Ropert sits v. of the table. 

CATHERINE: What's a Petition of Right? 

DresMonbD: Well—granting the assumption 
that the Admiralty, as the Crown, can do 

wrong 

CATHERINE Murmuring ) I thought that 
was exactly the assumption we refused to 
grant 

DESMOND In law, I mean Now a subject 
can sue the Crown, nevertheless, by Petition 
of Right, redress being granted as a matter 
of grace—and the custom is for the Attornev- 
General—on behalf of the King—to endors« 
the Petition, and allow the case to come to 
court He moves the documents along the 
table in front of Su 

Str Rosert: It is interesting to note that 
the exact words he uses on such occasions 
ire: Let Right be done 


ArTHuR: Let Right be done 


ROBERT 


I like that 


phrase, Sir 

Sm Rosert: It has a certain ring about it 

has it not? (Languidly.) Let Right be 
done RONNIE comes in up c. He is in an 
Eton suit, looking very spick and span.) 

Artuur: This is my son, Ronald. Ronnie 
this is Sir Robert Morton 

RONNIE Coming down « How do you 
do, sir? (He shakes hands with Sir Roser 

ArnTHUR: He is going to ask vou a few 
questions. You must answer them all truth 
fully—as you always have He 
struggle out cf his chair I 
would like us to leave 

Sm Rosert: No. provided, of course, that 
vou don’t interrupt. (To CATHERINE.) Miss 
Winslow, will you sit down, please? (Catn- 
ERINE sits on the pouffe. To Ronnie.) Will 
vou stand at the table, fac ing me? (Ronnu 
moves round the table and stands above the 
chair x. of it.) That’s right. (DesmMonp cross 
es behind Str Rowzrt to i.c. He faces Ron- 
NE across the table and begins his examina- 
tion very qui tly. }: How old are you? 


RONNIE: Fourte¢@n and seven months 


begins to 
exper t you 


Sin ROBERT: 
ten months old 
that right? 

RONNIE: Yes, 

Sm Ropert: Mow I would like you to 
cast your mind bigk to July 7th of last year 
Will you tell me #: your own words exactls 
vhat happe ned td vou on that day? 

{onNiE: All riffht. Well, it was a half 
holiday, so we d@ln’t have any work after 


] 
llnneyr- 


2 H 

Yes: were, then, thirteen and 
fo vou left Osborne: is 
4 
i 


” 
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Sir Rospert: Dinner? 

Ronnie: Yes. At one o'clock. Until Prep 
at seven—— 

Sir Roserr: Prep. at seven? 

Ronnie: Yes. Just before dinner I went 
to the Chief Petty Officer and asked him to 
let me have fifteen and six out of what I had 
in the College Bank.—— 

Sir Ropert: Why did you do that? 
Ronnie: I wanted to buy an air pistol. 
Sm Rosert: Which cost fifteen and six? 

RONNIE: Yes, sir. 

Sim Ropert: And how much money did 
vou have in the College bank at the time? 
Ronnie: Two pounds three shillings. 
Artuur: So you see, sir, what incentive 
could there possibly be for him to steal five 

shillings? 

Sm Rosert: (Coldly) I must ask you to 
be good enough not to interrupt me, sir. (To 
Ronnie.) After you had withdrawn the 
fifteen and six, what did you do? 

Ronnie: I had dinner. 

Sm Ropert: Then what? 

Ronnie: I went to the locker-room and 
put the fifteen and six in my locker 

Sm Ropert: Yes. Then? 

Ronnie: I went to get permission to go 
down to the post office. Then I went to the 
locker-room again, got out my money, and 
went down to the post office 

Simm Ropert: I see. Go on 

Ronnie: I bought my p stal order 

Sm Rosert: For fifteen and six? 

RONNIE: Yes The n I went back to col- 
lege. Then I met Elliot minor, and he said: 
“I say, isn’t it rot? Someone's broken into my 
locker and pinched a postal order. I've re- 
ported it to the P.O.” 

Sm Rosertr: Those were Elliot minor's 
exact words? 

Ronnie: He might have used another 
word for rot 

Smr Ropert: I see. Continue 

RONNIE: Well then, just before Prep., I 
was told to go along and see Commander 
Flower. The woman from the post office was 
there, and the Commander said: “Is this 
the bov?” and she said, “It might be. I can’t 
be sure. They all look so mu h alike ~ 

Artuur: You see? She couldn’t identify 
him. (Sm Rosert glares at AnTHUR 

Sr Rosert: (To Ronnie) Go on. 

{ONNIE: Then she said: “I only know that 
the boy who bought a postal order for fifteen 
ind six was the same boy that cashed one 
for five shillings.” So the Commander said 
“Did you buy a postal order for fifteen and 
six?” And I said, “Yes,” and then they 
made me write Elliot minor’s name on an 
envelope, and compared it to the signature 
m the P stal order—then they sent me to 
the sanatorium, and ten days later I was 

icked—I_ mean—expelled. 

Sm Rosert: I see. (He rises. Quietly.) 
Did you cash a postal order be longing to 
Elliot minor for five shillings? 

RONNIE: No, sir. 

Sm Rosert: Did 
ind steal it? 

{ONNIE: No, Sir 


vou break into his locker 


Dickie enters up 
He stands furtively in the doorway, not 
knowing whether to come in or go out. ) 

Sm Ropert: And that is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Ronnie: Yes, sir. (ArnTHUR waves DICKIF 
impatiently to come .and stand behind his 
chair. ) 

Sm Roperr: Right. When the Commander 


isked you to write Elliot’s name on an en 


velope, how did you write it? With Christian 
name or initials? 

RonniE: I wrote: “Charles K. Elliot.” 

Sin Ropert: Charles K. Elliot. Did you by 
any chance happen to see the forged postal 
order in the Commander’s office? 

Ronnie: Oh yes. The Commander showed 
it to me. 

Sm Rosert: Before or after you had writ- 
ren Elliot’s name on the envelope? 

Ronnie: After 

Sim Ropert: After. And did you happen 
to see how Elliot’s name was written on the 
postal order? 

RONN1E: Yes, sir. The same. 

Sim Ropert: The same? Charles K. Elliot 

RONNIE: Yes, sir. 

Sir Rospert: When you wrote on the en- 
ve lope- what made you choose that par- 
ticular form? 

Ronnie: That was the way he usually 
signed his name 

Sin Rosert: How did you know? 

Ronnie: Well—he was a friend of mine 

Sm Roperr: That is no answer. How did 
vou know? 

Ronnie: I'd seen him sign things 

Sm Rosert: What’ things? 

Ronnie: Oh—ordinary things 

Sin Ropert: I repeat—what things? 

Ronnie: ( Reluctantly) Bits of paper 

Sin Ropert: Bits of paper? And why did 
he sign his name on bits of paper? 

Ronnie: I don’t know 

Sim Rospert: You do know. Why did he 
sign his name on bits of paper? 

Ronnie: He was practising his signature 
Sir ROBERT 
RONNIE: Yes 
Sir Ropert: Did he know you saw him? 
RonNiE: Well—ves 

Sm RosBert 


And you saw him? 


In other words, he showed 
vou exactly how he wrote his signature? 
Ronnie: Yes. I suppose he did 
Sm RosBert 
vourself? 
RONNI 


Did you practise writing it 


I might have done 
Sir Rosert: What do you mean, you 


might have done? Did you, or did you not? 
RONNIE Yes 


ArnTHUR: (Sharply) Ronnie! You never 
told me that 
RONNIE: It was only for a joke 


Sm Ropertr: Never mind whether it was 
for a joke or not. The fact is, you practised 
forging Elliot’s signature 

Ronnie: It wasn’t forging- 

Sm Rosert: What do you call it then? 

Ronnie: Writing. 

Sm Ropert: Very well. Writing. Whoever 
stole the postal order and cashed it also 
wrote Elliot’s signature, didn’t he? 

RONNIE: Yes. 

Sm Ropert: And, oddly enough, in the 
exact form in which you had earlier been 
practising writing his signature. 

Ronnie: (Indignantly) I say! Which side 
ire you on? 

Sin Ropert 


Snarling) Don’t be imper 
tinent! 


He consults a document.) Are you 
aware that the Admiralty sent up the forged 
postal order to Mr. Ridgley-Pearce—the 
greatest handwriting expert in England? 

RONNIE: Yes. 

Sm Ropert: And you know that Mr 
Ridgley-Pearce affirmed that there was no 
doubt that the signature on the postal order 
and the signature you wrote on the enve lope 
were by one and the same hand? 

Ronnie: Yes 


~— 


ea aencalecttes esate 


ener an tha nena 


~ 


tintin: can et ET Ie ria rE 
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Sir Ropent: And you still say that you 
didn’t forge that signature? 

Ronnie: Yes, I do. 

Sin Rosert: In other words, Mr. Ridgley- 
Pearce doesn’t know his job? 

Ronnie: Well, he’s wrong, anyway. 

Sm Rosert: When you went into the 
locker-room after lunch, were you alone? 

Ronnie: I don’t remember. — 

Sin Rospert: | think you do. Were you 
alone in the locker-room? 

RONNIE: Yes 

Sir Rosernt: And you knew which was 
Elliot’s locker? 

Ronnie: Yes. Of course. 

Sir Rosert: Why did you go in there at 
all? 

Ronnie: I've told you. To put my fifteen 
ind SIX away. 

Sin Roperr: Why? 

Ronnie: I thought it would be safer 

Sin Ropertr: Why safer than your pocket? 

Ronnie: I don’t know. 

Sir Ropert: You had it in your pocket at 
dinner-time. Why this sudden fear for its 
satety? 

RONNIE 
don’t know 

Sin Ropert: It was rather an odd thing to 
do, wasn’t it? The money was perfectly sate 


1 your po ket. Why did you suddenly feel 


Plainly rattled) 1 tell you I 


vourself impelled to put it away in your 
locker? 
RONNIE Almost shouting) I don’t know 


Sim Rosert: Was it because you knew 
vou would be alone in the locker-room at 
that time? 

RONNIE: No 

Sik Ropert 
relation to 


Where was Elliot’s locker in 
yours? 
Next to it, but one 

Sin Ropert: Next but one. What time did 
Elliot put his postal order in his locker? 

RONNIE: I don’t know. I didn’t even know 
he had a postal order in his locker. I didn't 
know he had a postal order at all. 

Sir Rospert: Yet you say he was a great 
friend of yours 

RONNIE: He didn't tell me he had one. 

Sin Ropert: How very secretive of him. 
Ile makes a note on the document.) What 

iw did vou go to the locker-room? 

Ronnie: I don’t remember 

Sir Ropert: Was it directly after dinner? 

RONNiE: Yes, I think so 

Sin Roperr: What did vou do after leas 
yy the locker-room? 

RONNIE: I've told you. | went for per 
mission to go to the post office 

Sir Rosperr: What time was that? 

Ronnie: About a quarter past two 

Sin Ropert: Dinner is over at a quarter 


RONNU 


to two. Which means that you weie alone in 
the locker-room for half an hour? 

RonNNieE: | wasn’t there all that tims 

Sin Ropert: How long were vou there? 

RONNU About five minutes 

Sin Robert: What were vou doing for th 
other twenty-five? 

Ronnie: I don’t remember. 

Sin Roserr: It’s odd that your memor 
» good about some things and so bad ab 
others 

RONNIE 
C.0O.’s office. 

Sin Roperr: (With searing sarcasm) Per 
haps you waited outside the C.O.7s offi 
And perhaps no one saw you there, either? 

Ronnie: No. I don't think they did 

Sim Ropernr: What were vou_ thinking 


Perhaps I waited outside thi 


about outside the C.O.’s office for twenty- 
five minutes? 

Ronnie: (Wildly) I don’t even know if | 
was there. I can’t remember. Perhaps I 
wasn’t there at all. 

Sir Ropert: No. Perhaps you were stil! 
in the locker-room rifling Elliot’s locker—- 

Artuur: (Indignantly) Sir Robert, I must 
ask you— — 

Sir Ropert: Quiet! (Ronnre makes a 
slight move in to the table. ) 

Ronnie: I remember now. I remembe: 
Someone did see me outside the C.O.’s of- 
fice. A chap called Casey. 1 remember | 
spoke to him. 

Sm Rospert: What did you sav? 

Ronnie: I said: “Come down to the post 
office with me. I'm going to cash a postal 
orde rr. 

Sin Roserr: 
postal order. 

RONNIE: I mean get 

Sir Rospert: You said cash. Why did you 
say cash if you meant get? 

Ronnie: I don’t know. 

Sir Ropert: I suggest cash was the truth. 

Ronnie: No, no. It wasn’t. It wasn’t really 
Youre muddling me. 

Sir Rospert: You seem easily muddled 
Ifow many other lies have you told? 

Ronnie: None. Really I haven't 

Sin Ropert: (Bending forward malevo 
lently 
lie 


RONNIE: 


(Triumphantly) Cash a 


I suggest your whole testimony is a 


No! It’s the truth 

Sin Rosert: I suggest there is barely one 
single word of truth in anything you have 
said either to me, or to the judge advocate o1 
to the Commander. I suggest that you brok: 
into Elliot’s locker, that you stole the postal 
order for five shillings belonging to Elliot, 
ind you cashed it by means of forging hi 
name 


Ronnie: (Wailing) 1 didn't. I didn’t 


Sin Ropert: I suggest that you did it for 
a joke, meaning to give Elliot the five shill- 
ings back, but that when you met him and 
he said he had reported the matter that you 
got frightened and decided to keep quiet 

Ronnie: No, no, no. It isn’t true. 

Sin Rosert: I suggest that by continuing 
to deny your guilt you are causing great 
hardship to your own family, and consider- 
ible annoyance to high and important pel 

ms in this country—— 

CATHERINE: (On her feet) That's a dis 
vraceful thing to say! 

AntHUR: (Rising) I agree. 

Sim Ropert: ( Leaning forward and glar- 
ing at Ronnie with utmost venom) I suggest 
that the time has at last come for you to 
undo some of the misery you have caused 
by confessing to us all now that you are a 
forger, a liar and a thief. (Grace rises. ) 

Ronnie: (In tears) I'm not! I'm not! I’m 
not! I didn’t do it. (Grace crosses swiftly 
downstage to Ronnie and envelops him. ) 

( Di S- 
MOND crosses above Str Rosert to the tabl 
and collects the documents. JouN enters up 
c. He is dressed in evening clothes. ) 

Joun: Kate, dear, I'm late. I'm terribly 
SOITY (He stops short as he takes in the 
scene. RONNiE is sobbing hysterically on his 
mother’s breast. ARTHUR and CATHERINE are 
glaring indignantly at Sir Ropert, who is 
engaged in putting his papers together. ) 

Sin Rosert: (To DesmMonp) Can Isdrop 
vou anywhere? My car is at the door. 

DresMonp: Er—no—I thank von. 


Antuur: This is outrageous, sir. 
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Sin Ropert: (Carelessly) Well, send all 
this stuff round to my chambers to-morrow 
morning, will you? 

DesmMonv: But—but will you need it now? 

Sin Ropert: Oh, yes. The boy is plainly 
innocent. I accept the brief. (Sm Roper 
bows to ARTHUR and’ CATHERINE and walks 
languidly to the door past the bewildered 
Joun, to whom he gives a polite nod as he 
goes out. RONNIE continues to sob hysteri- 


cally 
. QUICK CURTAIN 
ACT TWO 
SCENE 1 
ScENE: The same. Nine months later. An 


evening in January, about ten thirty p.m 
ArnTHuR is sitting in his armchair reading 
aloud from an evening paper. Listening 
to him are Ronnie and Grace, though 
neither of them seems to be doing so with 
much concentration. RONNIE is sitting in 
the armchair down t., finding it hard to 
keep his eyes open and GRACE. sitting 
in her chair, darning some vests, has evi- 
dently other and, to her, more important 
matters on her mind. The only light in the 
room comes from the fire and the lamp 
above ArtTuurR’s chair 

ArnTHUR: (Reading) “——the Admiralty, 
during the whole of this long-drawn-out dis- 
yute have at no time acted hastily or ill- 
advisedly, and it is a matter of mere his- 
trionic hvverbole for the Right Honourable 
and learned gentleman opposite to charac- 
terise the conduct of my department as that 
of callousness so inhuman as to amount to 
deliberate malice towards the -boy Winslow 
Such unfounded accusations I can well 
choose to ignore. (An Honourable Member 
“You can’t.”) Honourable Members opposite 
may interrupt as much as they please, but I 
repeat—there is nothing whatever that the 
Admiralty has done, or failed to do, in 
the case of this cadet for which I, as First 
Lord, need to apologise. (Further Opposi- 
tion interruptions.)” (He stops reading and 
looks up.) I must say it looks as if the First 
Lord’s having rather a rough passage— 

Artuur breaks off, noticing Ronnie's head 
has fallen back, on the cushions and he is 
asleep. At Ronnie.) I trust my reading isn’t 
keeping you awake. (There is -no answer 
I say I trust my reading isn’t keeping you 
awake! (Again there is no answer. Helpless- 
ly.) Grace! 

Grace: My poor sleepy little lamb! It’s 
long past his bedtime, Arthur. 

Artuur: Grace dear—at this very moment 
your poor sleepy little lamb is the subject 
of a very violent and heated debate in the 
House of Commons. I should have thought, 
in the circumstances, it might have been pos- 
sible for him to contrive to stay awake for 
a few minutes past his bedtime— 

Grace: I expect he’s over-excited 

ArtHuR and Grace both look at the 
tranquilly oblivious form. ) 

ArnTHuR: A picture of over-excitement 
Sharply.) Ronnie! Ronnie! (There is no 
answer.) Ronnie! 

Ronnie: (Opening his eyes) Yes, father? 

Arntuur: I am reading the account of the 
debate. Would you like to listen, or would 
you rather go to bed? 
~ Rownte: Oh, Id like to listen, of course, 


father. I was listening, too, only I had mv 
eyes shut— 

ArTuur: Very well. (He reads.) “Th 
First Lord continued amid further inter- 
80 


ruptions: the chief point of criticism against 
the Admiralty appears to centre in the pure- 
ly legal question of the Petition of Right 
brought by Mr. Arthur Winslow and the 
Admiralty’s demurrer thereto. Sir Robert 
Morton has made great play with his elo- 
quent reference to the ects of the indi- 
vidual menaced, as he puts it, by the new 
despotism of beaurocracy—and I was as 
moved as any Honourable Member opposit 
by his resonant use of the words: Let Right 
be done—the time-honoured phrase with 
which, in his opinion, the Att rney-General 
should, without question, have endorsed Mr 
Winslow's Petition of Right. Nevertheless 
the matter is not nearly as simple as he ap- 
pears to imagine Cadet Ronald Winslow 
was a servant of the Crown, and has there- 
fore no more right than anv other member 
of His Majesty's forces—to sue the Crown 
in open court. To allow him to do so— 
would undoubtedly raise the most danger- 
ous precedents There is no doubt whatever 
in my mind that in certain cases private 
rights may have to be sacrificed tor the pub- 
lic good——” (He looks up And what 
other excuse, pray, did Charles I make for 
ship money? (Ronnie, after a manful at 
tempt to keep his eyes open by self-pinch- 
ings and other devices, has once more suc- 
cumbed to oblivion. Sharply.) Ronnie! Ron- 
nie! (RONN1E stirs, turns over, and slides 
more comfortably into the cushions.) Would 
vou believe it! 

Grace: He’s dead tired. I'd better take 
him up to his bed 

Artuur: No, if he must sleep, let him 
sleep there 


Grace: Oh, but he’d be much more comfy 
in his little [bed -- 
ArtTuHuR: I dare sav; but the debate con- 


tinues and until it’s ended the cause of it 
all will certainly not make himself 
in his little bed. (VioLeT comes in up « 

VioLtet: (To Artuur) There are three 
more reporters in the hall, sir. Want to sec 
you very urgently. Shall I let them in? 
' Artuur: No. Certainly not. I issued a 
statement yesterday. Until the debate is 
over I have nothing more to say 

VioLet: Yes, sir. That’s what I told them 
but they wouldn’t go. 

AnTHuR: Well, make them. Use 
necessary 

VioLtet: Yes, sir. And shall I cut 
sandwiches for Miss Catherine, 
her dinner? 

Grace: Yes, Violet. Good idea 

Viotet: Yes VIOLET goes out up 


comfy 


fore e if 
some 
as she missed 
m’m 
Vio! ET As she close § the door, to unseen 


persons in the hall) No. N 


statements 


ar od No more 


ArTHUR: Grace, dear 


Grace: Yes? 

AnTHUuR: I fancy this might be a good 
pportunity of talking to Violet. 

Grace: (Quite firmly) No, dear. 

ArnTHuR: Meaning that it isn’t a good 


opportunity? Or meaning that you have 
no intention at all of ever talking to Violet? 

Grace: I'll do it one day, Arthur. To- 
morrow, perhaps. Not now. 

Artuur: I'll believe you'd do better to 
grasp the nettle. Delay only adds to your 
worres— 

Grace: ( Bitterly) My worries? What do 
vou know about my worries? (She rises with 
the vest in her hand.) 

ArntHur: A good deal But I feel 


Grace 


they would be a lot lessened if you faced 
the situation squarely. 

Grace: It’s easy for you to talk, Arthur 
You don’t have to do it 

ArtHur: I will, if you like 

Grace: No, dear. She picks up the work- 
basket on the pouffe and goes upstage to th 
workbasket by the door, into which she 
puts the smaller basket and the vest. ) 

Arruur: If you explain the dilemma to 
her carefully 
ures I jotted down for you vest rday—I ven- 
ture to think vou won't find her unreason- 
able. 

Grace: It won't be easy 
another place 

ArtTuur: We'll give 


if you even show her the fig- 


for her to find 


her an excellent ref- 


erence. 
Grace: That won't alter the fact that 
she’s never been properly trained as 


parlourmaid and—well—you know yoursel! 
how we're always having to explain her to 
people No, Arthur, I don’t mind how many 
figures she’s shown, it’s a brutal thing to do 
She comes down to ARTHUR'S R 

ARTHUR: Facts are brutal things 

Grace: (A shade hysterically) Facts? | 
don’t think I know what facts are any more 
—(She turns away towards « 

Artuur: The facts at this momer 
we have a half of the 
vear ago and we're living at nearly the same 
rate. However vou look at it that’s bad eco- 
nomics—- 

GRACE: 
ing about 
about ordinary 
things we took for granted a vear ago and 
which now don’t seem to matter anv more 

ArTHUR: Such as? 

Grace: (Moving to Artruur with rising 


are that 
income we had a 


Turning to him) I'm not talk 
Arthur—I'm_ talking 
common or garden facts 


economics, 


voice) Such as a happy home and peace and 
quiet and an ordinary respectable life, and 
some sort of future 
In the last year vou’ve thrown all that over 
board, Arthur. There’s vour return for it 
I suppose— (She indicates the headline in 
the paper )—and it’s all very exciting and im- 
portant I'm sure, but it doesn’t bring back 
any of the things that we've lost RONNIE 
stirs in his sleep She lowers her voice ) I 
can only pray to God that you know what 
youre doing. (She turns to the pouffe and 
picks up the two vests.) 

ARTHUR: 


for us and our children 


} know 


\fter a pause; rising ) 


“exactly what I’m doing, Grace. I'm going 


to publish my son’s innocence before the 
world, and for that end I am not prepared 
to weigh the cost 

Grace: (Taking a step towards Antuun ) 
But the cost may be out of all proportion 

Artuur: It may be. That doesn’t concern 
me. I hate heroics, Grace, but vou force me 
to say this. An injustice has been done. I 
am going to set it right, and there is no 
sacrifice in the world I am not prepared to 
make in order to do so 

Grace: ( With 
wish I could see 


sudden violence) Oh, I 
the sense of it all! (She 
points to Ronnie.) He’s perfectly happy, at 
school, doing very well. No one 
need ever have known about Osborne, if 
vou hadn’t gone and shouted it out to the 
whole world. As it is, whatever happens 
now, he'll go through the rest of his life 
as the boy in that Winslow case—the bov 
who stole that postal order- 

Arntuur: (Grimly) The boy didn’t steal 
that postal order. 

Grace: ( Wearily) What's the difference? 


a good 








ate ONO 


When millions are talking and gossiping 
about him a “did” or a “didn’t” hardly mat- 
ters. The Winslow boy is bad enough. You 
talk about sacrificing everything for him; 
but when he’s grown up he won't thank 
vou for it, Arthur—even though you've 
given your life to—publish his innocence as 
,ou call it. (ArrHurR makes an impatient 
vesture.) Yes, Arthur—your life. You talk 
gaily about arthritis and a touch of gout 
ind old age and the rest of it, but you know 
is well as any of the doctors what really 
is the matter with you. (Nearly in tears.) 
You're destroying yourself, Arthur, and me 
ind your family besides—and for what I'd 
like to know? I’ve asked you and Kate to 
tell me a hundred times—but vou never 
in. For what, Arthur? 

AnrHurR: (Quietly) For justice, Grace. 

Grace: That sounds very noble. Are you 
sure it’s true? Are you sure it isn’t just plain 
pride and self- importance and sheer brute 
stub bornness? 

ARTHUR 
No, Grace 
think it is 

Grace: No. This time I'm not going to 
ry and Say I'm sorry, and make it all up 
igain. I can stand anything if there is 
reason for it. But for no reason at all, it’s 
unfair to ask so much of me. It’s unfair. . . 
Grace breaks down, moves swiftly to the 
vor up c. and goes out. RONNIE opens his 
eyes. Axtuur makes a move as though he is 
thout to follow Grace. ) 


Putting a hand out to her) 
I don’t think it is. I really don't 


} 


Ronnie: What's the matter, father? 

ARTHUR Turning up ¢ Your mother 

i little upset 

Ronni Drowsily) Why? Aren’t things 
roing well? 


AnTHUR: Oh ves Murmuring.) Very 
vell. Very well, indeed. (RONN1E contented- 
ly closes his eyes again. AnTHUR comes down 
to his chair and sits. Gently.) You'd better 
zo to bed now, Ronnie. You'll be more 
omfortable He sees Ronnie is asleep 
gain. He leans forward and makes as if to 
wake him, then shrugs his shoulders and sits 
hack. Viotet comes in up c. with sand- 
wiches on a plate and a letter on a salver 
She puts the sandwiches on the table n.c 
then crosses to Anruur and hands him the 
letter. Anruur puts it down on the table be- 
ide him without opening it. Viocet turns 
up « Thank you, Violet. Oh, Violet— 


VIOLET Turning up c. placidly) Yes, 
sir? 

Anruur: How long have vou been with 

Viotet: Twenty-four years come April, 

Anruur: As long as that? 


Viotet: Yes, sir. Miss Kate was that high 
vhen I first came (she indicates a small 
child) and Mr. Dickie 
thought of 

ARTHUR: 
now. IT remember it well 
think of this case, Violet? 


A fine old rumpus that is, and no 


hadn’t even been 


I remember your coming to us, 


What do vou 


VIOLEI 


inistake 


AnrHuR: It is, isn’t it? A fine old rumpus 

Viotet: There was a bit in the “Evening 
News.” Did you read it, sir? 

Anruurn: No. What did it sav? 

Viotet: Oh, about how it was a fuss 
ibout nothing and a shocking waste of the 
Government's time, but how it was a good 
thing all the same because it could only 


happen in England 


Artuur: There seems to be a certain lack 
of logic in that argument—— 

VioLet: Well, perhaps they put it a bit 
different, sir. Still, that’s what it said all 
right. And when you think it’s all because 
of our Master Ronnie I have to laugh about 
it sometimes, I really do. Wasting the gov- 
ernment’s time at his age! I never did. Well, 
wonders will never cease. 

Artuur: I know. Wonders will never 
cease. 

Viotet: Well—would that be all sir? 

Artuur: (After a_ slight pause) Yes, 
Violet. That'll be all. (VioLer opens the 
door up c. and comes face to face with 
(CATHERINE. ) 

CATHERINE: Good evening, Violet 

VioLet: Good evening, Miss. (CATHERINE 
comes in. VioLet switches on the lights and 
then goes out, shutting the door. ) 

CATHERINE: (Coming down to Artuur ) 
Hullo, father. (She kisses him. She indicates 
Ronnie.) An Honourable Member described 
that this evening as a piteous little figure, 
crving aloud to humanity for justice and 
redress. I wish he could see him now. 

Antuur: (Testily) It’s long past his bed- 
time. What’s happened. Is the debate over: 

CATHERINE: (Going up R. and putting 
cloak and gloves on the settee) As good as. 
The First Lord gave an assurance that in 
future there would be no enquiry at Osborne 
or Dartmouth without informing the parents 
first. That seemed to satisfy most Mem- 
bers — 

AnTHUR: But what about our case? Is 
he going to allow us a fair trial? 

CATHERINE: Apparently not. 

ArnTHuR: But that’s iniquitous. I thought 
he would be forced to- 

CATHERINE: I thought so, too. The House 
evidently thought otherwise. 

Arntuur: Will there be a division? 

CATHERINE: There may be. If there is 
the government will win 

ArTHuR: What is the motion? 

CATHERINE: (Coming down to the table 
n.c.) To reduce the First Lord’s salary by 

hundred pounds. (With a faint smile. ) 
Naturally no one really wants to do that. 

She sees the sandwiches.) Are those for 
THe ? 

AntHUR: Yes. (CATHERINE Starts to eat 
the sandwiches.) So we're back where we 
started, then? 

CATHERINE: It looks like it 

AnTHUR: The debate has done us no good 
it all? 

CATHERINE: It’s aired the case a little, 
perhaps. A few more thousand people will 
sav to each other at breakfast to-morrow: 
“That boy ought to be allowed a fair trial.” 

She sits in the chair v. of the table. ) 

AnTHUR: What's the good of that, if the 

n't make themselves heard? 

I think thev can—given time 

Antuur: Given time? (He pauses.) But 
didn’t Sir Robert make anv protest when 
the First Lord refused a trial? 

CATHERINE: Not a verbal protest. Some- 
thing far more spectacular and dramatic. 
He'd had his feet on the Treasury table and 
his hat over his eyes, during most of the 
First Lord’s speech—and suddenly got up 
very deliberately, glared at the First Lord, 
threw a whole bundle of notes on the floor, 
ind stalked out of the House. It made a 
moonificent effect. If I hadn't known I 
could have sworn he was genuinely indig 
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AnrHUR: Of course he was genuinely in- 


gnant. So would any man of feeling be. 
CATHERINE: Sir Robert, father dear, is not 
; man of feeling. I don’t think anv emotion 
) all can stir that fishy heart——~ 
\ntHuR: Except, perhaps, a single-mind- 
| love of justice 
) CATHERINE: Nonsense \ 
| Sir Robert Morton 


single-minded 


ArnTHUR: You're very ungrateful to him, 
msidering all he’s done for us these last 
nonths CATHERINE rises and turns up 
| ( 

CATHERINE: I'm not ungrateful, father. 
He's been wonderful—I admit it freely. No 


ne could have fought a harder fight 
RTHUR: Well, then 


CATHERINE: It’s only his motives I ques- 


m. At least I don’t question them at all. 
I know the m 
What are they? 
([ATHERINI 


ARTHUR 


First—publicity—vou know 
: Look at me, the staunch defender of the 


ittle man”—and then second—a nice popu- 
stick to beat the Government with. Both 
<} very useful to an ambitious man. Luckily 
t A for him we've provided them. (She comes 
‘ ] wnsiage a step 
| ArnTHUR: Luckily for us too, Kate 


CATHERINE: Oh, I agree. But don’t fool 
urself about him, father, for all that. The 
in wa fish i hard, 
il is, sneering fish 
VIOLET 


cold-blooded, super- 
VIOLET enters up ¢ 
Announcing ) Sir Robert Morton 
chokes over her sandwich: She 


(CATHERINE 


: 
» 
- tener er oer 


| moves above the chair v. of the table. Sir 
: / RoBERT comes in 
Sir Ropert: Good evening He comes 
| uri ‘ 
CATHERINI Still choking) Good eve- 
; — 
Sm Rosert: Something gone down the 
vrong way? 
CATHERINE: Yes 
Sir Ropert: May I assist? (He pats her 
the hack 
CATHERINE: Thank vou 
Sin Ropert: (To Artuur) Good evening 
I thought I would call, and give you an 
unt f the day’s proceedings, but I 
vour daughter has forestalled me 
CATHERINE: Did vou know I was in the 
Nery? 
STR ROBE! I Gallantly In such a 
harming hat, how could I have missed vou? 
ArnTHUR: It was verv good of vou to call 
rtheless 
Ss Ror: Seeing RONNIE Ah. The 
isus belli-dormant ARTHUR rises and 
tretches across to wake Ronnie.) No, no 
I beg of vou. Please do not disturb his in- 


went slumbers 

CATHERINE: Innocent slumbers? 

Sir Ropert: Exactly. Besides, I fear since 
ur first encounter he is, rather pardonably, 


1 trifle nervous of me 

Sitting 1. of the table 

Will vou betray a technical secret, Sir Rob- 

rt? What happened in that first examina- 
7 

make you So 


( ATHERINI 


sure of his innocence? 
Three First of all 


many damagine admissions 


things 





\ guilty persow would have been much 
nore careful—§uch more on his guard 
Se ndly, T la him a trap: and thirdly 
left him a loon¥}ble. Anvone who was guilty 
ld have fain into the one and darted 
I ugh the othr He did neither 
CATHERINI “he tran was to ask him 
Idenly what {time Elliot put the postal 
ley his |) Wasn't it? 





Sin Ropert: Yes. 

Artuur: And the loophole? 

Sin Ropert: I then suggested to him that 
he had stolen the postal order for a joke— 
which, had he been guilty he would surely 


have admitted to as being the lesser of two 
evils. 


CATHERINE: I see 
thought out. 

Sir ROBERT: 
vou. 

' ARTHUR: May we offer you some refresh- 
ment, Sir Robert? A whisky and soda? 

Sin Rospert: No thank you. Nothing at 
all. (He sits in Grace’s chair and puts one 
foot on the pouffe 

ArntTHuR: My daughter has told me of your 
demonstration during the First Lord's 
She described it as—magnificent. 

Sin Ropert: ( With a glance at Catuer- 
INE) Did she? That was good of her. It’s a 
very old trick, you know. I've done it, many 
times in the Courts. It’s nearly always sur- 
prisingly effective-—(CATHERINE catches 
her father’s eye and nods triumphantly. To 
CaTHeriNe.) Was the First Lord at all put 
out by it—did you notice? 

CATHERINE: How could he have failed to 
be? She rises and crosses to ARTHUR.) I 
wish you could have father—it was 

She notices the letter on the table be- 
side Anruur and snatches it up with a sud- 
den gesture. She examines the 
When did this come? 

AnTHUR: A_ tew 
know the writing? 

CATHERINE: Yes 
on the table 

ARTHUR: Whose 

CATHERINE: I shouldn't bother to read 
it, if I were vou Arntuur looks at her 
puzzled, then takes up the letter 

Artuur: (To Sm Rosertr) Will vou for- 
give me? 

Sm Rosert: Of course 
the letter and begins to read. CATHERINI 
watches him for a moment; then she sits 
on the arm of his chair and turns with a cer- 
tain forced liveliness to Sim RoBert 

CATHERINE: Well, what do vou 
the next ste p should be? 

Sim ROBERT I have ilre ids heen consid 
that. Miss Winslow—I believe that 
perhaps the best plan would be to renew our 
efforts to get the Director of Publi 
cutions to act 

CATHERINE With one eye on her father 
But do you think there’s anv chance of that? 

Sm Rosert: Oh. ves. In the main it will 
chiefly be a question of making 
a confounded nuisance 

CATHERINE: We'v: 
quite successfully so far, thanks to vou- 

Sm Rosert Sunavely) Ah. That is per- 
haps the only quality I was born with—the 
ability to make mvself 
ance. (He, too. has his 
sensing something 
reading the letter.) 

CATHERINI With false 

Sir Robert thinks we might get the Di 
rector of Public Prosecutions to act 

ArTHUR: What? 

Sm Rospert: We were discussing how to 
proceed with the case 

Artuur: The case? (He stares a little 
blankly, from the one to the other Yes 
We must think of that, mustn’t we? (H- 
pauses.) How to proceed with the case? 
‘To Sir Rorert. abruntly.) Vm afraid T 
don’t think, all things considered, that much 


It was very cleverly 


With a little bow) Thank 


speech 


seen it, 


ence lope 
minutes ago. Do vou 
She puts the letter back 


is it? 


ARTHUR opens 


think 


ering 


Prose - 


urselves 


certainly done that 


i confounded nuis- 
ARTHUR 
finishes 


eues on 


amiss. ARTHUR 


vivacity) Father 


purpose would be served by going on— 
(He hands the letter to CATHERINE. Su 
Rosert stares blankly at ArnrHur. CATHER 
INE crosses up R., reading the letter.) 

Sir Ropert: (With a sudden change o/ 
tone) Ot course we must go on. 

Artuur: (Ina low voice ) It is not for vou 
to choose, sir. The choice is mine. 

Sir Roserr: (Harshly) Then you must 
reconsider it. To give up now would be 
Insane. 

ArTHUR: Insane? My sanity has already 
been called in question to-night—for carry- 
ing the case as tar as I have 

Sm Rospertr: Whatever the contents of 
that letter—or whatever has happened to 
make vou lose heart, I insist that we con- 
tinue the fight 

AnTHUR: Insist? We? It is my fight—my 
fight alone—and it is for me alone to judge 
when the time has come to give up. 

Sm RoBert Violently ) Give up? But 


why give up? In Heaven's name, man, why? 


He rises and faces ARTHUR 
ARTHUR Slowly) I have made many 
sacrifices for this case. Some of them | 


had no right to make, but I made them none 
the less. But there is a limit, and I have 
reached it. I am sorry, Sir Robert. Moré 
sorry, perhaps, than you are, but the Wins 
] mw case Is DOW cl st d 

Sin Rosert: Balderdash! ( He 


and CTOSSES d wun BR 


turns away 
AntHuR looks surprised 
at this unparliamentary expression. CATHER- 


INE has read. and re-read the letter, and 
now breaks the silence in a calm, methodical 
tome 


CATHERINE: My father doesn’t mean what 


he savs, Sir Robert 
Sir Ropert: Tm 
(CATHERINE 
this letter 


AnTHUR: N Kate 
CATHERINE: Sir Robert knows so much 


glad to hear it 
Perhaps I should explain that 


about our family affairs, father, I don’t see 
it will matter much if he learns a little more 
To Sim Roper This letter is from a 


ertain Colonel Watherstone who is the 
father of the man I'm engaged to. We've al 
vavs known he was opposed to the case 
so it really comes as no surprise. In it h 
savs that our efforts to discredit the Ad- 
miralty in the House of Commons to-dav 
} merely in our making the 
name of W inslow i nation-wide laughing 
stock. I think that’s his phrase She con 
sults the letter Yes. T hat’s right A Na- 
tion-wide laughing-st ck.” 

Str Ropert 

CATHERINE 


iave fre sulte d 


I don’t care for his Englis! 
It's not very good, is it? H: 
father will 
undertaking to drop this 
ind reckless agitation” 
he means the case 
of influence he has 
his marrving me 
Sin Ropert: I see. An ultimatum 
Catnertne: Yes—but a pointless on 
Sir Ropert: He has no 


son? 


goes on to say that unless my 
give him a firm 
“whining I suppost 
he will exert every bit 


over his son to prevent 


influence over his 


CATHERINE: Oh, ves 
But his son 18 of age 

Str Ropert 
for money? 

CATHERIN} 


A little. naturally 
ind his own master 
Is he dependent on his father 


He gets an allowance. But he 
can live pe rfectly well—we both can live 
perfectly well, without it. (Sm Roper 
stares hard at Catuentwe, then turns abrupt 
ARTHUR 
Well, sir? 

ifraid I can’t go hack on 


Ir and crosses to 
Sim ROBERT 
Antoun: I'm 


me NN AR ie A NE AE CLL eee re ie 


what I have already said. I will give you a 
decision in a few days—— 

Sir Ropert: Your daughter seems pre- 
pared to take the risk-—( CATHERINE comes 
down to the table and takes a cigarette. ) 

Artuur: I am not. Not, at least, until I 
know how great a risk it is—— 

Sin Ropert: (Turning to CATHERINE) 
How do you estimate the risk, Miss Wins- 
low? (Catuertne, for all her bravado, is 
plainly scared. She is engaged in lighting 
the cigarette as Sim Rosert asks his ques- 
tion. ) 

CATHERINE: 


( After a pause) Negligible. 
Str ROBERT 


stares at her again. Feeling 
his eyes on her, CATHERINE returns his glance 
defiantly. There is a pause. ) 

Sin Ropert: (Returning abruptly to his 
languid manner) I see. May I take a ciga- 
rette too? (He crosses to the table r.c.) 

CATHERINE: Ye 
didn’t smoke. 

Sir Ropert: Only occasionally. (He takes 
a cigarette. To Artuur. ) I really must apolo- 
gise to you, sir, for speaking to you as | 
did, just now. It was unforgiveable. 

AnrHur: Not at all. You were upset at 
giving up the case—and, to be frank, I liked 
vou for it 

Sin Ropert: ( With a de precating gesture ) 
It has been rather a tiring day. The House 
of Commons is a peculiarly exhausting place, 
you know. Too little ventilation and far too 
much hot air—I really am most truly sorry 

AnTtHUR: ( Dismissing the matter) Please. 

He sits in his chair. ) 

Six Ropert: (Carelessly ) 
must decide about the case as vou wish 

To CATHERINE.) That really is a 
harming hat, Miss Winslow 

CATHERINE: I'm glad vou like it 

Sin Ropert: It seems decidedly wrong to 
me that a lady of your political persuasion 
should be allowed to adorn herself with 
such a verv feminine allurement. It really 
looks so awfully like trving to have the best 
if both worlds 

CATHERINE: I’m not a militant, you know, 
Sir Robert. I don’t go about breaking shop 
windows with a hammer or pouring acid 
down pillar boxes 


Sir ROBERT: 


s, of course. I thought you 


Of course, vou 


most 


( Languidly) I am truly glad 
to hear it. Both those activities would be 
highly unsuitable in that hat—— (CaTHER- 
INE glares at him, but suppresses an angry 
retort. She moves to the chair rx. of the table 
and sits.) I have never yet fully grasped 
what active steps you do take to propagate 
your Miss Winslow? 

CatuertneE: (Shortly) I'm an organising 
secretary at the West London Branch of the 
Women’s Suffrage naencnentom 

Sm Ropert: Indeed? Is the 

CATHERINE: Very 

Sir Ropert: But not, I should imagine 
parti ularly lucrative 

CATHERINE: The 
unpaid 

Sin’ Ropert 
What sacrifice you young ladies seem pre- 
make for your convictions (Vio 
LET enters up C.) 

Viotet: (To CATHERINE) Mr. : Wather- 
stone is in the hall, Miss. Savs he would like 
to have a word with you in private 
particular ( There is a pause. ) 

CaTHERINE: Oh. (She rises.) T1l come out 
to him 

Anruur: No. See him in here. (He begins 
to struggle out of his chair.) You wouldn't 


cause, 


work hard? 


work is voluntary and 
Murmuring) Dear me! 


pared to 


most 





mind coming to the dining-room would you, 
Sir Robert, for a moment? 
Str Rosert: Not in the least. 
CaTHERINE: All right, Violet. 
up R.C., ) 
VIOLET: 


(She moves 


(Speaking into the hall) Will 
you come in, sir? (JoHN comes in. He is 
looking de »pressed and anxious. CATHERINE 
greets him with a smile, which he returns 


only half-heartedly. This exchange is lost on | 


AnTHUR, who has his back to the om, but not 

on Sin Ropert. VioLtet goes out and shuts 

the door.) 
CATHERINE: 


Hullo, John. 


Joun: Hullo. (To Artuur.) Good eve- | 
ning, Sir. 
AnTHUR: (Turning upstage, moving 


towards the door up .) Good evening. (He 
continues to the dining-room, opens it, and 
switches on the light.) 

CatuHertne: I don’t think you've 
Robert Morton. 

Joun: No. L haven't. How do you do, sir? 

Sim Robert moves up between CATHERINE 
and Joun and they shake hands. ) 

Str Ropert: How do you do? (He sizes 
him up quickly, then ‘crosses up L. to 
Antuur. ) I think you promised me a whisky 
(He turns to Joun.) May I offer 
my very belated congratulations? 

Joun: Congratulations? Oh, ves. 


met Sir 


and soda. 


Thank 


you AnTHUR and Sin RoBERT go out into | 


the dining-room. There is a pause. CATHER- 
INE is watching JoHN with an anxious ex- 
pression, JOHN moves down 1 
Is he asleep? 

CATHERINE: Yes. (She takes off her hat 
and drops it on the settee. ) 

Joun: (Still looking 
not shamming? 

CATHERINE: Yes. 

JouN: (After a pause) My father’s writ- 
ten your father a letter. 

CATHERINE: I know. I've 

Joun: Oh! 

CATHERINE: Did you? 

JOHN: Yes. He showed it to me. ( There 
is a pause. Joun is carefully not looking at 
CATHERINE.) Well, what’s his answer? 

CATHERINE: My father? I don’t suppose 
he ll St nd one. 
You think he’ll ignore it? 
Isn't that the best 


to RONNIE. ) 


read it 


JOHN: 
CATHERINE: 
blackmail? 
Joun: (Muttering) It was damned high- 
handed of the old man, I admit 
CATHERINE: High-handed? 


answer to 


Joun: I tried to get him not to send it 

CATHERINE: I'm glad. 

Joun: The trouble  is—he’s _ perfectly 
serious 


CATHERINE: I never thought he wasn’t. 
Joun: If your father does decide to go 
on with the case, I'm very much afraid he'll 
do se he threatens 
CATHERINE: Forbid the 
Joun: Yes 
CATHERINE: 


match? 


Almost  pleadingly ) 
that rather an empty threat, John? 
Joun: (Slowly) Well, there's 


alk Wanhce 


Isn't 
always the 


CaTuerine: (Dully) Yes, I see. 
alwavs the allowance 

Joun: I tell you, Kate darling, this is go- 
ing to need damned careful handling; other- 
wise we'll find ourselves in the soup. 

CATHERINE: Without 
would we be in the soup? 

Joun: And without vour settlement? My 
would. Dash it 


There's 


your 


dear old girl, of course we 


allowance 


at Ronnie) Sure he’s | 
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‘ 
all, 1 can’t even live? on my pay as it is, 
but with two of us—— 

CATHERINE: I’ve heard it said that two 
can live as cheaply as one. 

Joun: Don’t you believe it. Two can live 
as cheaply as two, and that’s all there is to it. 

CATHERINE: (Moving slowly downstage ) 
Yes, I see. I didn’t know. (She sits on ‘the 
chair i. of the table. 

Joun: (Moving c. to her) Unlike you, | 
have a practical mind, Kate. I’m sorry, but 
it’s no use dashing blindly ahead without 
thinking of these things first. The prob- 
lem has got to be faced. 

CATHERINE: I'm ready to face it, John 
What do you suggest? 

Joun: (Cautiously) Well—I think you 
should consider very carefully before you 
take the next step. 

CATHERINE: I can assure you we will, 
John. The question is—what is the next 
step—— (Jon turns Grace’s chair round 
and sits on the arm.) 

Joun: Well—this is the way I see it. I’m 
going to be honest now. I hope you don’t 
mind—— 

CATHERINE: No. I should welcome it 

JoHN: Your young brother over ther 
pinches or doesn’t pinch a five bob postal 
der. For over a year you and your father 
fight a magnificent fight on his behalf, an 
I'm sure everyone admires you for it. 

CATHERINE: Your father hardly seems to 

Jonn: Well, he’s a diehard, like these old 
admirals you've been up against. I meant 
ordinary reasonable people like myself. But 
now look—vou’ve had two enquiries, the 
Petition of Right case which the Admiralty 
had thrown out of court, and the Appeal 
And now, good heavens, you've had the 
whole damned House of Commons getting 
themselves worked up into a frenzy about it 
Surely, darling, that’s enough for vou? My 
God! Surely the case can end there? 

CATHERINE: (Slowly) Yes. I suppose the 
case can end there. (She rises and crosses 
to the fireplace. ) 

JoHN: (Pointing to Ronnre) He won't 
mind 

CATHERINE: No. I know he won't 

Jounx: Look at him! (He gazes down at 
Ronnie.) Perfectly happy and content. Not 
2 care in the world.: How do vou know 
what’s going on in his mind? How can you 
be so sure he didn’t <lo it? 

CATHERINE: (Also zazing down at Ron- 
niE) I'm not so sure he didn’t do it. 

Joun: (Rising; a*palled) Good Lord! 
Then why in Heaven's name have you and 
your father spent all, this time and money 
trying to prove his in: ocence? 

CATHERINE: (Quiefly) His innocence or 
guilt aren’t ieapertant to me. They are to 
my father. Not to me. I believe he didn’t 
do it: but I may be wrong. To prove that 
he didn’t do it, is of hardly more interest 
to me, than — identity of the college serv- 
ant, or whoever it was who did it. All 
that I care about is that people should know 
that a Government department has ignored 
a fundamental human right and that it 
should be forced to acknowledge it. That’s 
il] that’s important to me, John, but it is 
terribly important 

loun: But, darling, after all those long 

ble words, it does really resolve itself te 
i question of a fourteen-year-old boy and 

e bob postal order, doesn’t it? 

CATHERINE: Yes, it does 

to gaze down at RONNIE 


(She continus 


Joun: (Reasonably) Well now, look. 
There’s a European war blowing up, there’s 
a coal strike on, there’s a fair chance of civil 
war in Ireland, and there’s a hundred and 
one other things on the horizon at the mo- 
ment that I think you genuinely could call 
important. And yet, with all that on its 
mind, the House of Commons takes a whole 
day to discuss him—( pointing to Ronnie) 
and his bally postal order. Surely you must 
see that’s a little out of sroportion— ( He 
pauses. CATHERINE raises i head slowly. ) 

a (With some spirit) All I 
know is, John, that if ever the time comes 
when res House of Commons has so much on 
its mind that it can’t find time to discuss a 
Ronnie Winslow and his bally post: il order, 
this country will be a far poorer place than 
it is now. (She moves towards Joun. Wear- 
ily.) But you needn’t go on, John, dear 
You’ve said quite enough. I entirely see your 
point of view. (She sits in Grace's chair 

Joun: (Breaking away r.) I don’t know 
whether you realise that all this publicity 
vou're getting is making the name of Wins- 
low a bit of a—well— 

CaTHERINE: (Steadily) A nation-wide 
laughing-stock, your father said 

Joun: (Sitting on the edge of the table 
below the v. chair) Well, that’s putting it a 
bit steep. But people do find the case a bit 
ridiculous, vou know. I mean, I get chaps 

ming up to me in the mess all the time 
ind saving: “It is true vou’re going to marry 
the Winslow girl? You'd better be careful 
You'll find yourself up in front of the 
House of Lords for pinching the Adjutant’s 
bath.” Things like that. Thev’re not awfully 
funny 

CATHERINE® That’s nothing. They're sing- 
ing a verse about us at the Alhambra— 

“Winslow one day went to Heaven 

And found a poor fellow in quod 

The fellow said I didn’t do it 

So naturally Winslow sued God.” 

Joun: (Coming off the table) Well, 
darling—you see— 

Catuerine: Yes, I see. ( Quietly.) Do you 
vant to marry me, John? 


Joun: What? 

CATHERINE: 
me? 

Joun: Well, of course I do. You know J 
do. We've been engaged for over a year 
now. Have I ever wavered before? 

CATHERINE: No, never before 

Jonn: (Correcting himself) T'm not wav 
ering now. Not a bit— I'm only telling you 
what I think is the best course for us to 
take. 

CATHERINE: But isn’t it already too late? 
Even if we gave up the case, would you 
still want to marry—the Winslow girl? 

Jonn: All that would blow over in no 


time 


I said: do vou want to marry 


CATHERINI Slou ly And we'd have the 
illowanc e 

Jonn: Yes. We would 

CATHERINE: And that’s so important 

Joun: (Moving to her; quietly) It is 
darling. I'm sorry, but you can’t shame me 
into saying it isn’t 

CaTHERINE: I didn’t mean to shame you 

JouN: Oh ves, you did. I know that tone 
if voice 

Catuerine: (Humbly) I'm sorry. ( Jous 
sits on the arm of CaTHERINE’s chair. ) 

JOHN (Confidently ) Well, now—what's 
the answer? 

CATHERIN! 


‘Slou ly | lov e you Tohn 


and want to be your wife. 

Joun: Well, then, that’s all I want to 
know. Darling! I was sure nothing so stupid 
and trivial could possibly come between us. 
(He kisses her. She responds wearily. The 
telephone rings. After a pause, CATHERINE 
releases herself. She rises and crosses to the 
desk. Joun rises and turns upstage. ) 

CaTuerine: (Lifting the receiver) Hullo 

Yes . . . Will you wait a minute? 

She crosses up L. to the dining-room door, 
opens it, and calls:) Sir Robert! Someone 
wants you on the telephone. (Sm Roper 
enters from the dining-room. ) 

Sm RosBert: 
terrupt 


Thank you. I'm sorry to in- 


CATHERINE: You didn’t. We'd finished our 
talk. (Sm Rosertr looks at her enquiringly. 
She gives him no sign. He crosses upstage 
to the telephone. ) 

Sir Ropert: (Noticing the sandwiches) 
How delicious. May I help myself? ( He takes 
one and continues to the desk.) 

CATHERINE: Do 

Sm Ropert: (Into the telephone) Hullo 


Yes, Michael . . . F. E.? I didn’t 
know he was going to speak . . . I see 
Go on ( The man at the other end of the line 


speaks for some time. Sm Rosert listens 
with closed eyelids, munching a sandwich 
ARTHUR appears in the dining-room door- 
way. At length.) Thank you, Michael. ( He 
hangs up the receiver and moves above the 
table R.C To ARTHUR There has been a 
most interesting development in the House 

AnTHuR: What? 

Sm Rosert: My secretary tells me that 
1 barrister friend of mine who, quite un- 
known to me, was interested in the case, got 
on his feet shortly after nine-thirty and de- 
livered one of the most scathing denuncia- 
tions of a Government department ever 
heard in the House. (To CATHERINE. ) What 
a shame we missed it—his style is quite su- 
perb 

AnTHUR: What happened? 

Sin Roper The debate revived, of 
course, and the First Lord who must have 
felt himself fairly safe, suddenly found him- 
self under attack from all parts of the 
House. It appears that rather than risk a 
division he has this moment given an under- 
taking that he will instruct the Attorney- 
General to endorse our Petition of Right. The 
case of Winslow versus Rex can now there- 
fore come to court. (There is a pause. Ar- 
rHur and CATHERINE stare at him unbeliev- 
ngly.) Well, sir. What are my instructions? 

Artuur: (Slowly) The decision is no 
longer mine. You must ask my daughter 

Sir Ropert: (To CATHERINE) What are 
my instructions, Miss Winslow? (He takes 
another sandwich. CatTnertne looks down 
at the sleeping Ronnie. ARTHUR t atches her 
intensely. Sin Ropert, munching sandwich, 
also looks at her 

Caruerine: (In a flat voice) Do you 
need my instructions, Sir Robert? Aren’t 
thev already on the Petition? Doesn’t it sav, 
“Let Right be done?” 

Joun: (Furiously) Kate! (There is no 
answer.) Good night. (JoHn goes out up 
c. Sm Rosert, with languid speculation, 
watches him go.) 

Sir Ropert: (His mouth full) Well then 

we must endeavour to see that it is. (The 
front door is heard to slam.) 
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SCENE 2. 

SCENI The same, five months later. It 
is a_ stiflingly hot afternoon in June 
nearly two years less one month since 
Ronnie's dismissal from Osborne. The 
French window stands open, and a wheel- 
chair has been placed just inside. ARTHUR’s 
chair has been removed and in its place 
now stands Grace’s chair. A bowl of 
roses is on the table above the fireplace. 
Grace's hat, bag and gloves are on the 
settee. When the Curtain rises, the stage 
is empty and the telephone is ringing in- 
sistently. After a few seconds, Dickte’s 
voice can be heard, calling from the di- 
rection of the hall—“Morner”—“Vi0.er,” 
to which he gets no reply. He enters up 
c. He is carrying a suitcase, evidently very 
hot, his straw hat pushed on to the back 
of his head and panting from his exertions. 
He is wearing a neat, dark blue suit, a 
sober tie and a stiff collar. 

Dickie: (In the doorway) Anybody 
about? (He puts down his suitcase by the 
door and crosses to the desk. Into the tele- 


phone Hullo . . . No, not senior—junior 

don't know where he is . “Daily 
Mail’? No, I’m the brother . . . elder 
brother—that’s right . . . Well, I’m in the 


banking business . .. Thats right. Following 
in father’s footsteps... My views on the case? 
Well, I—I—er—I don’t know I have any, 
except, I mean, I hope we win and all that 
No, I haven't been in court. I've only 
just arrived from Reading . Reading 
Yes That's where I work see Yes, I've commit 
up for the last two davs of the trial. Ver- 
dict’s expected to-morrow, isn’t it? 
Twenty-two, last March Seven years 
older No. He was thirteen when it hap- 
pened, but now he’s fifteen . . . Well, I 
suppose if I’m anything I'm a sort of a 


Liberal-Conservative . Single ... No. No 
immediate prospects. I say, is this at all in 
teresting to you? . . . Well, a perfectly or 


dinary kid, just like any other—makes a 
noise, does fretwork, doesn’t wash and all 
that Doesn't wash ( Alarmed.) I 
say, don’t take that too literally. I mean he 
all right. Good- 
bye He hangs up the receiver; then 
crosses above the table to the door up C., 
picks up his suitcase and goes out leaving 
the door wide open. He starts up the stairs 
The telephone rings again. He drops his 
suitcase in the hall and comes into the room 
again, Grace enters up L. from the dining- 
room, ) 


does, sometimes ... Yes, 


Grace: (Crossing downstage to the desk 
Oh, hullo, darling. (Dicxre stops up c.) 
When did you get here? (She picks up the 
receiver. Into the telephone.) Everyone out 
(She hangs up the receiver, crosses to 
Dickre and embraces him.) You're thinner 
I like your new suit. 

Dickre: Straight from Reading’s Savile 
Row. Off the peg at thirty-seven and six 
(He points to the telephone.) 1 say—does 
that go on all the time? 

Grace: All blessed day. The last four 
days it simply hasn’t stopped. 


Dickie: ( Breaking towards the fireplace ) 
I had to fight my way in through an army 
of reporters and people— 


Grace: Yes, I know. (She follows him 
down a step.) You ada’ say anything, | 
hope, Dickie dear. It’s better not to say a 
word 


Dickue: I don’t think | said anything much 
(Carelessly.) Oh, yes. I did say that 
| personally thought he did it. 

Grace: (Horrified) Dickie! You didn’t 
( Dickie smiles at her.) Oh, I see. It’s a joke. 
You mustn’t say things like that, even in 
fun, Dickie dear——(She goes to the door 
up c. and closes it. ) 

Dickie: How’s it all going? 

Grace: I don’t know. (She comes a littl 
down c.) I’ve been there all four days now 
and I’ve hardly understood a word that’s 
going on. Kate says the judge is against 
us, but he seems a ‘charming old gentleman 
to me. (Faintly shocked.) Sir Robert's so 
rude to him——(The telephone rings. She 
crosses to the desk, lifts the receiver, auto- 
matically says: ) Nobody in. (And hangs up. 
She goes to the Frenc h ‘aialen and calls: ) 


Arthur! Lunch! I'll come straight down. 
Dickie’s here. (Dickie moves to the fire- 
place. She turns back into the room and 


crosses downstage to c.) Kate takes the 
morning session, then she comes home and 
relieves me with father, and I go to the 
court in the afternoons, so you can come 
with me as soon as she’s in. 

Dickie: Will there be room for me? 

Grace: Oh yes, They reserve places for 
the family. You never saw such crowds 
all your life. And such excitement. Cheers 
and applause and people being turned out 
It's thrilling—you'll love it, Dickie. 

Dickie: Well—If I don’t understand a 
word 

Grace: Oh, that doesn’t matter. (She 
moves up to the settee and puts on her hat 
and gloves.) They all get so terribly worked 
up—you find yourself getting worked up, 
too. Sir Robert and the Attorney General 
go at each other hammer and tongs—you 
wait and hear them—all about Petitions and 
demurrers and prerogatives and_ things 
Nothing to do with Ronnie at all—seems to 
me 

Dickie: How did Ronnie get on in the 
witness box? 

Grace: Two days he was cross-examined 
lwo whole days. Imagine it, the poor little 
pet. I must say he didn’t seem to mind 
much. He said two days with the Attornev- 
General wasn’t nearly as bad as two minutes 
with Sir Robert. Kate says he made 
good impression with the jury—— 

Dickie: How is Kate, mother? 

Grace: Oh, all right. You heard about 
John, I suppose—— 

Dickie: Yes. That’s what I meant. How 
has she taken it? 

Grace: You never can tell with Kate. 
She never lets you know what she’s feel- 
ing. We all think he’s behaved very badly 
(ARTHUR appears at the window. He is 
walking very groggily.) Arthur! (She goes 
to him.) You shouldn’t have come up those 
steps by yourself. 

Antuur: I had little alternative. 

Grace: I'm sorry, dear. I was talking to 
Dickie. (She helps Arruur into the wheel- 
chair. ) 

AntrHuR: Oh, hullo, Dickie. How are you? 

He works the chair to the corner of the 
desk. Grace puts Artuur’s stick by the side 
of the piano. ) 

Dickie: (Crossing to Antuur, shaking 
hands.) Very well, thank you, father. 

Artuur: I’ve been forced to adopt this 
ludicrous form of propulsion. I apologise. 
You look very well. A trifle thinner, per- 
haps 


a very 


Dickie: Hard work, father 

ArtuHuR: Or late hours 

Dickie: You can't keep late hours in 
Reading. 

Artruur: You could keep late hours any- 
where. I've had quite a good report about 
you from Mr. Lamb. 

Dickie: Good egg! He’s a decent old 
stick, the old baa-lamb. I took him racing 
last Saturday. Had the time of his life and 
lost his shirt. 

Artuur: Did he? I have no doubt that, 
given the chance, you'll succeed in convert- 
ing the entire Reading branch of the West- 
minster Bank into a bookmaking establish- 
ment. Mr. Lamb says you've joined the 
territorials. 

Dickie: Yes, father. 

Artuur: Why have you done that? 

Dickie: Well, from all accounts there is 
a fair chance of a bit of a scrap quite soon 
If there is I don’t want it to be all over 
before I can get in on it—— 

Artuur: If there is what you call a scrap 
you'll do far better to stay in the bank. 

Dickie: Oh no, father. I mean, the bank’s 
all right—but still~—a chap can’t help look- 
ing forward to a bit of a change—I can al- 
ways go back to the bank afterwards— 
(The telephone rings. ArtHur takes the 
receiver off and puts it down on the desk. ) 

Grace: (Coming behind Arruur) Oh no, 
dear, you can’t do that. (She propels Ar- 
rHuR to c. Dickie moves above the table 
R.¢ 

AnTHUR: Why not? 

Grace: It annoys the exchange. 

Artuur: I pre fer to annoy the exchange 
than have the exchange annoy me. Cather- 
ine’s late. She was in at half- past one yester- 
day. (Grace turns Arrnur to face down- 
stage. She stands to his rR.) 

Grace: Perhaps they're taking the lunch 
interval later to-day. 

ArtHuur: Lunch interval? This isn’t a 
cricket match. (He looks at her.) Nor, may 
I say, is it a matinee at the Gaiety. Why are 
you wearing that highly pyre y get- -up? 

Grace: Don’t you like it, dear? I think it 
is Mme. Dupont’s best. 

Artuur: Grace— your son is facing a 
charge of theft and forgery—— 

Grace: Oh dear! It’s so difficult! I simply 
can’t be seen in the same old dress, day 
ifter day! (A thought strikes her.) 1 tell 
you what, Arthur. I'll wear my black coat 
and skirt to-morrow—for the verdict. 

Artuur: (Glares at her, Netpoanety, then 
turns his chair towards the door up w.) Did 
you say my lunch was ready? ( Dickre ahs 
es up L. to open the door. ) 

Grace: Yes, dear. (She pushes ArTHUR 
up w.) It’s only cold. I did the salad myself. 
V iolet and cook are at the trial. 

Dicxte: Is Violet still with you? She was 
under sentence last time I saw you—— 

Grace: She’s been under sentence for the 
last six months, poor thing—only she doesn’t 
know it. Neither your father nor I have the 
courage to tell her—— 

Artuur: (Stopping at the door) I have 
the courage to tell her. 

Grace: It’s funny that you don’t then, 
dear. 

Artuur: I will. 

Grace: (Hastily) No, no, you mustn't. 
When it’s to be done, Ill do it. 

Artuur: You see, Dickie? These taunts 
of cowardice are daily flung at my head; 
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but should I take them up I'm forbidden to 
move in the matter. Such is the logic of 
Artuur wheels himself into the 
dining-room. Dicxir, who has been holding 
the door open, closes it after him.) 

Dicxre: How is he? (Grace shakes her 
head quietly. She moves down to the fire- 
place.) Will you take him away after the 


women. 


trial? 

Grace: He's promised to go into a nurs- 
ing home 

Dickre: Do you think he will? 

Grace: How do I know? He'll probably 


find some new excuse 

Dickie: But surely, if he loses this time. 
he’s lost for good hasn’t he? 

Grac! Slowly ) So they say, Dickie dear 
I can only hope it's true 

Dickte: How did you keep him away 
trom the trial? 

Grace: Kate and Sir Robert together. He 
wouldn't listen to me or the doctor 

Dickie: (Crossing up R« Poor old 
mother! You must have been having a pretty 
rotten time of it, one wav and another— 

Grace: I've said my sav, Dickie. He 
knows what I think. Not that he cares. He 
never has—all his life. Anyway, I’ve given 
up worrying. He's always said he knew 
what he was doing. It’s my job to trv and 
pick up the pieces, I suppose. (CaTHERIN# 
enters up ¢ j 

CATHERINE: Lord! The heat! (She closes 
the door.) Mother, can’t vou get rid of those 
reporters——Hullo, Dickie 

DICKIE: 
He embraces her 


Hullo, Kate 


Moving {0 her 
s 










» be in at the death? 
on ¢ 


CATHERINE: Come 
She moves a step di 
YickiE: Is that wl 
CATHERINE: Looks 
fully strangle that 
mother. He’s dead ag 

Grace: Oh, dear! 

CATHERINE: Sir } 
He said the Attorney: 
a great impression 0} 
it was very clever. Tc 
you would have tho 
Ronnie would simulta 
in the Royal Navy an’ 
in Berlin. (The dir 
slightly and ArTuur 
in his chair. Dickie 1 
the door wider 

AntHuR: Youre fate, Catherine He 
wheels himself to c* 

CATHERINE: I know, father, I’m sorry. 
There was such a hage crowd outside as 
well as inside the court that I couldn't get 
And I stayed to talk to Sir Robert 
Dickie comes down 


t it’s going to be? 
ike it. I could cheer- 
{ brute of a judge 
nst us 
bert’s very worried 
eneral’s speec h made 
the jury. I must -say 
sten to him yesterday 
ht that a verdict for 
eously cause a mutiny 
triumphant jubilation 
iw-room door opens 
ppears in the opening 
hie § aCcTOSS and opens 


a cab 
GRACE moves in to L« 
hehind Grace and sits on the arm of the 
chair down 1 
GRACI Pleased 
en‘ than vesterday 


ls there a bigger crowd 
Kate? 

CATHERINE: Yes, mother, far bigger 

AnTHUR: How did it go this morning? 

CATHERINE: Sir Robert finished his cross 
examination of the post-mistress I thought 
he’d demolish her completely She admitted 
he couldn’t identify Ronnie in the Com- 
mander’s office. She admitted she couldn't 
be sure of the time he came in. She admitted 
that she was called away to the telephone 
while he was buying his fifteen and six 
postal order, and that all Osborne cadets 
looked alike to her in their uniforms, so that 
t might quite easily have been another 


SH 


cadet who cashed the five shillings. It was 
a brilliant cross-examination. So gentle and 
quiet. He didn’t bully her, or frighten her 

-he just coaxed her into tying herself int: 
knots. Then when he’d finished the Attorney 
General asked her again whether she was ab- 
solutely positive that the same boy that 
bought the fifteen and six postal order also 
cashed the five shilling one. She said, “Yes.” 
She was quite, quite sure because Ronnie was 
such a good-looking little boy that she had 
specially noticed him. She hadn't said that in 
her examination-in-chief. I could see those 
twelve good men and true nodding away to 
each other I belic ve it undid the whole of 
that magnificent cross-examination 

AntHur: If she thought him so espec ially 
good-looking, why couldn’t she identify him 
the same evening? 

CATHERINE: Don't ask me, father. Ask 
the Attorney-General. I’m sure he has a 
beautifully reasonable answer. 

Dickie: Ronnie good-looking! What ut- 
ter rot! She must be lying, that woman 

Grace: Nonsense, Dickie! I thought he 
looked very well in the box yesterday, didn't 
vou, Kate? 

CATHERINE: Yes, mother 

ArnTHUR: Who else wave evidence for the 
ther side? 

CATHERINE: The Commander, the Chief 
Petty Officer, and one of the bovs at the 
College 

ArnTHUR: Anything verv « 

CATHERINE Nothing that we didn’t ey 
pect The boy showed obviously that he 
hated Ronnie and was torn to sh-eds by Sir 
Robert. The Commander scored, though 
He’s an honest, man and genuine ly be lie ves 
Ronnie did it 

Grace: ( Moving « 
iNE) Did you see 

urt, dear? 

CATHERINE: Yes 


] 


lamaging? 


and facing CATHER- 
invbody interesting in 
mothe John Wather- 
stone 

GRACE John? I hope you didn’t speak 
to him, Kate 

CATHERINE: Of course I did 

Grace: Kate. how could vou! What did 
he say? 

CATHERINE: He wished us luck 

Grace: What impertinence! The idea of 
John Watherstone coming calmly up _ in 
court to wish you luck—I think it’s the most 
disgraceful, cold-bl voded 

AnTHUR: Grace—you will be late for the 
resumption 

Grace: Oh, will I? Are vou ready, Dickie? 

Dickie: ( Rising) Yes, mother. ( He picks 
up his hat 

Grace: You don't think that nice, grey 
suit of yours you paid so muc h money for— 

AnTHUR: What time are they resuming 
Kate? 

(CATHERINE Tw o'clock 

AnTHUR: It's twenty past two now 

Grace: Oh, dear! We'll be terribly late 


Kate—that’s vour fault Arthur, you must 


finish your lunch Dickie goes to the door 
up ( 
ARTHI R Ye 5 Cract 


Grace: Promise, now 

AnTHUR: I promise 

Grace: (To herself) I wonder if Violet 
will remember to pick up those onions. (She 
goes up c. to the door.) Perhaps I'd better 
do it on the way back from the Court. (To 
Dickie.) Now, Dickie, when you get to the 
front door put your head down like me, and 


just charge through them all. (Dice holds 


the door open. ) 
Artuur: Why don't you go out by the 


yarden? 

Grace: I wouldn't like to risk tearing this 
dress getting through that hedge. Come on, 
Dickie. I always shout: “I’m the maid and 
don't know nothing,” so don’t be surprised 

Dickie: Right-oh, mother. (Grace and 
Dickie go out. There is a pause.) 

ARTHUR: Are we going to lose this case, 
Kate? (Carnenine quietly shrugs her shoul- 
ders. It’s our last chance 

CATHERINE: I know 

ArntuurR: (With sudden violence) We've 
got to win it. (CATHERINE does not reply.) 
What does Sir Robert think? 

CATHERINE: He seems very worried. 

AntHurR: ( Thoughtfully) I wonder if you 
were right, Kate. I wonder if we could have 
had a better man 

CATHERINE: No, father, we couldn't have 
had a better man 

ArnTHUR: You admit that now, do vou 

CATHERINE: Only that he’s the best ad- 
vocate im England and for some reason 
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suppose he seems genuinely 


prestige, I g 
anxious to win this case. I don’t go back 
on anything ¢« lse I've ever said about him 
ARTHUR 
to-day by telling the judge he felt ill and 


isk for an adjournment. I 


Che papers said that he began 


might have to 
trust he wont collapse 

CaTHerine: He won't. It was just another 
f those brilliant tricks of his that he’s al- 
wavs boasting about. It got him the sympa- 
thy of the court and P ssibly no, 1 won't 
say that 

ARTHUR: Say it 

CATHERINE Slowly 
him with an excuse if he’s beaten 

ARTHUR: You don't like him, do you? 

Caruertne: (Indifferently) There’s noth- 
ing in him to like or dislike, father. I ad- 
mire him. (DesMonp appears at the windou 
He stands just inside the room. CATHERIN: 
and ARTHUR turn and see him 


Possibly provided 


DesMonpb: I trust you do not object to 
me employing this rather furtive entry. The 
crowds at the front door are most alarming, 
so I came through the garden 

AnTHUR: Come in, Desmond. Why have 
vou left the court? (DESMOND comes down 
to the stool at the desk. He puts his hat and 
umbrella on the stool 

DesMOND: My partner will be holding the 
fort. He is perfectly ompetent, I promise 
you 

ARTHUR: I'm glad to hear it 

DesMonb: I wonder if I might see Cath- 
erine alone. I have a matter of some urgency 
to communicate to her 

AnTHUR: Oh. Do you wish to hear this 
urgent matter, Kate? 

CaTHERINE: Yes, father 

AntTHuR: Very well. I shall go and finish 
(He wheels his chair up wv. to 
the dining room door 

Desmonp: (Flying to help) Allow me 


my lunch 


ArnTHUR: Thank you. I can manage this 
vehicle without Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind opening the door. (DesmMonp 
opens the door up L. ARTHUR goes out. 
CATHERINE moves above the table to the 
chair x. of it and sits. ) 

Desmonp: (Closing the door and turn- 
ing to Caruermne) I fear I should have 
warned you of my visit. Perhaps I have 
interrupted. (He moves to c.) 


assistance 
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CATHERINE: No, 
down 


Desmond. Please sit 
(DesmMonp sits L. of the table.) 

DesmMonp: Thank you. I'm afraid I have 
only a very short time. I must get back to 
ourt for the cross-examination of the Judge 
Advocate 


CATHERINE: Yes, Desmond. Well? 


DesMonp: I have a taxi-cab waiting at 
the end of the street. 


CATHERINI Smiling) How very ex- 
travagant of you, Desmond 
DESMOND Also smiling) Yes. But it 


shows vou how rushed this visit must nec- 
essarily be. The fact of the matter is—it 
suddenly occurred to me during the lunch 


idjournment that I had better see you to- 
day 


CATHERINI Her thoughts far distant 
Why? 
DesMonv: I have a question to put to 


vou, Kate, which, if I had postponed putting 
until after the verdict, you might—who 
knows—have thought had been prompted 
by pity—if we had lost. Or—if we had won, 
vour reply might—again who knows—have 
been influenced by gratitude. Do vou follow 


Kate? 
CATHERINE: Yes, Desmond. I think I do 
Desmonp: Ah. Then possibly you have 
me inkling of what the question Is ] have 


p it to your 
CaTHERINE: Yes, I think I have 
DESMOND \ trifle disconcerted ) Oh 
I'm sorry, Desmond. I ought, 
I know, to have followed the usual practice 
1 such cases, and told you I had no inkling 
vhatever 

DresMOND: No, no. Your directness and 
honesty are two of the qualities I so much 
idmire in vou 


(LATHERINI 


I'm glad you have guessed 
It makes my task the easier 

CATHERINI In a matter-of-fact voice 
Will you give me a few days to think it over? 

DesMonbD: Of course. Ot course 

CaTHERINE: I need hardly tell you how 
srateful I am, Desmond 

DESMOND \ trifle bewildered) Ther 
s no need, Kate, no need at all 
above the table 
(CCATHERINI 


Hle rises 
and moves 
You mustnt keep your taxi 
vaiting 
DesMonp: ( Fiercely 


Oh, bother my tax) 
Recovering himself 


Forgive me, Kate, 
but you see I know very well what vour 
feelings for me really are 
CaTHERINE: (Gently) You do, Desmond? 
DresMonp: Yes, Kate. I know quite well 
they have never amounted to much more 
than a sort of—well—shall we say, friendli- 
ess? A warm friendliness, I hope. Yes, I 
think perhaps we can definitely say, warm 
But no more than that. That’s true, isn’t it? 
CATHERINE Quietly) Yes, Desmond 
DesMONDb: I know, I know. Of course, the 
thing is that even if I proved the most de 
ted and adoring husband that ever lived 
which, I may say—if vou give me_ the 
hance, I intend to be—vyour feelings for 
me would never—could never—amount to 
more than that. When I was younger it 
might, pe rhaps, have been a different story 
When I playe d cricket for England ( Des- 
MOND notices the faintest expression of pity 
that has crossed CATHERINE’S face Apolo- 
getically.) And of course, perhaps even that 
would not have made SO much difference 
Perhaps you feel I cling too much to my 
past athletic prowess. I feel it myself, some- 
times—but the truth is I have not much else 


to cling to save that and my love for vou 





Phe athletic prowess is fading, I'm afraid, 
with the years and the stiffening of the 
muscles—but my love for you will never fade. 

Carnerte: (Smiling) That's very charm- 
ingly said, Desmond. 

DESMOND: Don’t make fun of me, Kate, 
please. I meant it. Every word. (He clears 
his throat and moves above the chair v. of 
the table.) However, let us take a more mun- 
dane approach and examine the facts. Fact 
One. You don’t love me and never can. Fact 
Two. I love you, always have and always 
will. That is the situation—and it is a situa- 
tion which, after most careful consideration, 
l am fully prepared to accept. I reached 
this decision some months ago, but thought 
at first it would be better to wait until this 
case, which is so much on all our minds, 
should be over. Then at lunch to-day I de- 
termined to anticipate the verdict to-morrow, 
and let you know what was in my mind at 
once. No matter what vou feel or don’t feel 
for me—no matter what you feel for any- 
one else, I want you to be my wife. ( There 
is a pause. CATHERINE rises and moves above 
the table 

CaTHeRrINE. I see. Thank you, Desmond. 
Phat makes everything much clearer. 

DesMonp: There is much more that I had 
meant to say, but I shall put it in a letter. 

Catnerine: Yes, Desmond, do. 
DresMonbD: Then I may expect your an- 
swer in a few days? 

Yes, Desmond. 

Suddenly crossing down R.) 
I must get back to court. (He collects his 
hat, umbrella and gloves.) How did you 
think it went this morning? 


(CATHERINE: 
DESMOND: 


Catuerine: I thought the post-mistress 
restored the Admiralty’s case with that point 
about Ronnie’s looks 

DresMOND: Oh no, no, no Ile moves 
above the chair x. of the table.) Not at all 
Chere is still the overwhelming fact that she 
couldn't identify him. What a brilliant cross- 
examination, was it not’ 

CATHERINE: Brilliant 

DresMOND: He is a strange man, Sir Rob- 
ert. At times, so cold and distant and—and 

CATHERINE: Fishlike 

DesMonpb: Fishlike, exactly. And vet he 
has a real passion about this case. A real 
I happen to know—of course this 
must on no account go any further—but I 
happen to know that he has made a very, 
very great personal sacrifice in order to bring 
it to court. 


passion 


CaTHERINE: Sacrifice? What? Of another 
brief? 

DresMonb: No, no. That would be no sac- 
rifice to him. No—he was offered—you really 
promise to keep: this to yourself? 

CATHERINE: My dear Desmond, what- 
ever the Government offered him can’t be 
is startling as all that, he’s in the Opposition. 

DesmMonp: As it happens it was quite 
startling, and a most graceful compliment, if 
I may say so, to his performance as At- 
torney-General under the last government. 

CATHERINE: What was he offered, Des- 
mond? 

DresMONbD: The appointment of Lord Chief 
Justice. He turned it down simply in order 
to be able to carry on with the case ot 
Winslow versus Rex. Strange are the wavs 
of men, are they not? Good-bve, my dear 

Carnerine: Good-bye, Desmond. ( She 
offers him her hand. Desmonv takes.it and, 
overcome with emotion, kisses it. DesmMonp 
goes out quickly through the french win- 
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j 7 } } 
INE lookKS Gfter him, wm adecp 


ught. She has a puzzled, strained expres- 


: oe | es not look as though it wer 
DrsmMor he was thinking of. The door up 
| us and ARTHUR peeps round 
\uTH \l 1 come in now? 
(CATHERINE: Yes, father. He’s gon 
: \ it I'm rather tired of being gazed 
the street, while eating my mutton 
. gh 1 were an animal at the zoo 
(\ \THERIN} Slowly) Ive been a fool. 
| She mes down to the fireplace 
AnTHUR: Have you, my dear? 
( HERINE: An utter fool 
\ntuur: In default of further information 
I nly repeat, have you, my dear? 
( HERINE here’s no further informa- 
| Im un ler a pledg of secrecy 
' \ I Oh What did Desmond want? 
: ERINI lo marry me 
\ I I trust the folly vou were refer- 
( isn't your acceptance of him? 
HERINE Smiling) No, father. Would 
such foliy, though? 
\nTHUR: Lunacy 
; (\THERINE: Oh, 1 don't know. He’s nic: 
ng very well as a solicitor 
ARTI Neither very compelling reasons 
CATHERINE: Seriously, I shall have t 


nk it er by ill means. But 


m nearly thirtv, you know 
i ARTHI rhirtv -isn’t the end of life 


SERRE ee eee 
— J 
4 
_ 


( HERINE: It might be—for an unmar- 
| vill t much looks 
ARTI Rubbish CATHERINE = shakes 
’ l Better far to live and die an old 


{ lik INI | eli al iid na 


1 must eat 
| leaving vou and vour moth 
. g » oom 
( H Ouietly ) Everything? 


ARTH [here is still a little left He 
Did vou take my suggestion as re- 
ir Woman's Suffrage Association? 

( iERINE: Yes, father 

\ H You demanded a salary? 

CATHERINE: | 


isked tor one 
. ; 


ARTHUI And they re going to give it 
: | 
. ( } tather. J p und 
\ Angrily) That's insulting 
NE: N It’s generous. It’s all thes 
: Were not a verv rich organisa 
\ H \ ll! have to think of some- 
| : | 
; ( ERINE: What el Darning socks? 
iy only other accomplishment 
ARTHI There must be something useful 
ieRINE: You don't think the work I 
it the W.S.A. is useful? ( ARTHUR 
nt You may be right. But it’s the 
rk I'm fitted for, all the same She 
‘| WAU St . father. (She moves to the 
uf The choice is quite simple. Either 
' Desmond and settle down into 
t i mfortable and not really useless 
istence—or I go on for the rest of my life 
1g two pounds a week in the service 
peless cause. (She sits on the pouffe 
ARTHU! A hopeless cause. I've never 
ird you Say that before 
CATHERINE: I’ve never felt it before 
Anruur is silent.) John’s going to get mar 
S ideal 


Did he tell you? 
Yes. He was very apologetic 


ARTHU! 
CATHERINE: 
AnrHur: Apologetic! 

Caruertne: He didn’t need to be. It’s a 
virl I know slightly. She'll make him a good 
wife 

Artuur: Is he in love with her? 

CATHERINE: No more than he was with 
me. Pe rhaps, even, a little less. 

AnTHUR: Why is he marrving her so soon 
atter 

CaTHeRINE: After jilting me? Because he 
thinks there’s going to be a war. If there is 
his regiment will be among the first to go 
verseas. Besides, his father approves strong- 
ly. She’s a General’s daughter. Verv, very 
suitable 

Anruun: Poor Kate! (He pauses. He takes 
her hand slowly.) How I've messed up vou 
life, haven't I? 

CATHERINE: No, father. Any 
that’s been done has been done by me 

AntHur: I’m so sorry, Kate. I'm so sorry 


after 


ae 


messing-up 


CATHERINE: Don't be, father. We both 
knew what we were doing 

AntHuR: Did we? 

CATHERINE: I think we did 

AnTHUR: Yet our motives seem to have 
been different all along—yours and mine 
Kate. Can we both have been right? 

CATHERINE: I believe we can. I believe 


have bee li 
AnTHUR: And vet they've always been so 
nfernally logical, our opponents, haven't 
ew? 
CaTHERINE: I'm afraid logic has never 


been on our side 
ArnTHuR: Brute stubbornness 
fusal to admit defeat. That’s what your mot! 
er thinks have been our motives 
(CATHERINE Perhaps she’s right 
that’s all they have been 
AnTHUR: But perhaps brute stubbornness 


a Sé lfish’ re - 


le rhaps 


sn't such a bad quality in the face of 
justice? 
CaTHERINE: Or in the face of tvranny 


cry of a NEWSPAPER Boy 
If you could go back 


would yvour choice 


She pauses The 

in be heard faintly 

father and choose again 
lifferent? 


AnTHUR: Pe rhaps 
({\THERINE: I don't think s 
\ntHur: I don’t think so, eithe: 


((\THERINE: I still say we both knew whit 
were doing. And we were right to do it 
Kissing the top of her head 
There is a sil nee 
heard dimly 
You 


your 


ARTHUR 

irs Kate thank you 
lhe NewsparPer Boy can be 
from the street 
nt going to marry Desmond, are 
CATHERINE: ( With a smile) In the 
he Prime Minister, father, wait and se« 
Listening) What's that boy 

uting, Kate? 

CATHERINE: Only—Winslow latest 

Antuur: It didn’t sound to me like “Lat- 
est.” (CATHERINI and crosses down- 
tage towards the window. Suddenly we hear 
it quite plainly: “Winslow Case Result! 

« Winslow Case Result!” ) Result? 

CATHERINE: There must be some mistake 
( VioLet enters. She has a broad smile, and 
is in a fever of excitement. ) 

Viotet: Oh, sir! Oh, sir! 

Artuur ( backing his chair round to face 
up R.) What happened? 

VioLeET: Oh, Miss Kate, what a shame 
vou missed it! Just after they come back 
from lunch, and Mrs. Winslow she wasn’t 
there neither nor Master Ronnie. The cheer- 


hi uting outside 


words 


; ; 
ARTHUR 


Case 


rises 


ing and the shouting and the carrying-on 
vou never heard anything like it in all your 
life—and Sir Robert standing there at the 
table with his wig on crooked and the tears 
running down his face—running down his 
face they were and not able to speak becaus« 
of the noise. Cook and me, we did a bit of 
crying too; we just couldn't help it—you 
couldn’t, you know. Oh, it was Tovely. We 
did enjuy ourselves And then cook had her 
hat knocked over her eyes by the man be- 
hind whe was cheering and waving his arms 
about something chronic and shouting about 
libertv—vyou would have laughed, Miss, to 
see her, she was that cross—but she didn’t 
mind really, she was only pretending, and 
we kept on cheering and the judge kept on 
shouting, but it wasn’t any good because 
even the jury joined in, and some of them 
climbed out of the box to shake hands with 
Sir Robert. And then outside in the street 
it was just the same 
the crowd and you'd think they'd all gon 
mad the way they were carrying on. Some 
of them were shouting. “Good old Winslow,” 
ind singing, “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
id cook had her hat knocked off again. Oh 
ARTHUR.) Well, sir, you 


you couldn't move tor 


it was lovely! To 


must be feeling nice and ple ised, now it 
l] over? 

ArnTHUR: Yes, Violet, I an 

Viocet: That’s right, I always said it 


vould come all right in the end, didn’t I? 
ARTHUR: Yes, you did 


VioLtet: Two vears all but one month it’s 
wen, now, since Master Ronnie came back 

it dav. Fancy 

AnTHUR: Yes 


Vriocet: I don't mind telling you, sir, | 
ynndered sometimes whether you and Mis 
your time carr\ 
Still 


Kate werent just wasting 


ng on the wav vou have you couldn't 


have felt that if you'd been in court to-da\ 
She turns to g then stops Oh, sir, Mrs 
Winslow asked me to remember most pal 

ular to pick up some onions from the 
vreengrocer! but the excitement | 
ifraid 


CATHERINE That’s all right, Violet 


ink Mrs W inslow IS p! k ng them up her 
lf. on her wav back 
VioLtet: I see, Miss. Poor madam, what 


sell for her when she gets to the court and 
finds it’s all over. Well, sir ngratulations 
I'm sure 

AntHuR: Thank you, Violet. ( Vioter gos 
ut up c. After a pause It would appear 


then, that we've 
CATHERINE 

father, it would appear 
She breaks down and cries, her 


lier father's lap 


won 
Going to Arnruur) Yes 


that we've 
he ad on 


won 


AntHuR: (Slowly) I would have liked to 
have been there There is a pause. Viove1 
enters up C.) 

Viocet: (Announcing) Sir Robert Mor 


ton (CATHERINE jumps up hastily and dabs 
her eyes as she crosses to the window. Sir 
ROBERT enters. VIOLET goes out 

Sim Ropert: (Coming down c.) I thought 
vou might like to hear the actual terms of 
the Attorney-General’s statement (He 
pulls out a scrap of paper.) So I jotted it 
down for you. (He reads:) “I say now, on 
behalf of the Admiralty that I accept the 
declaration of Ronald Arthur Winslow that 
he did not write the name on the postal or 
der, that he did not take it and that he did 
not cash it, and that consequently he was 
innocent of the charge which was brought 
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against him two years ago. I make that 
statement without any reservation of any 
description, intending it to be a complete 
acceptance of the boy’s statements.” (He 
folds up the paper and hands it to AnTHUR. ) 

Artuur: It is rather hard for me to find 
the words I should speak to you. 

Str Ropert: Pray do not trouble yourself 
to search for them. Let us take these rather 
tiresome and conventional expressions of 
gratitude for granted, shall we? Now, on 
the question of damages and costs. I fear 

e shall find the Admiralty rather niggardly. 
= are likely still to be left consider ably 
out of pocket. However, doubtless we can 
apply a slight spur to the First Lord’s pos- 
terior in the House of Commons. 

ArtTHurR: Please, sir—no more trouble— 
I beg. Let the matter rest here. (He indi- 
cates the piece of paper. ) That is all I have 
ever asked for. 

Sm Rosert: (Turning to CATHERINE) A 
pity you were not in court, Miss Winslow. 
The verdict appeared to cause quite a stir. 

CATHERINE: So I heard. Why did the 
\dmiralty throw up the case? 

Sin Ropert: It was a foregone conclusion, 
once the handwriting expert ye been dis- 
credited, not for the first time in legal his- 
tory—I knew we had a sporting ‘aaa ‘e and 
no jury in the world would have convicted 
on the post-mistress’s evidence. 

CATHERINE: But this morning you seemed 
SO depresse d. 

Sir Rosert: Did I? The heat in the court- 
room was very trying, you know. Pe rhaps I 
was a little fatiguec tet VIOLET enters. ) 

Viocet: (To Artuur) Oh, sir, the gentle- 
men at the front door say, please would you 
make a statement. They say they won't go 
iway until you do. 

AnTHUR: Very well, Violet. Thank you 

Viotet: Yes, sir. (VIOLET goes out. ) 

AntHuR: (To Str Ropert) What shall I 
sav? (Sm Ropert moves behind Artuur’s 
chair to help him.) 

Sm Rosert: (Indifferently) I hardly think 
it matters. Whatever you say will have little 
bearing on what they write. 

Artuur: What shall I say, Kate? 

CATHERINE: You'll think of something, 


father. (Sm Ropert pushes the chair up c.) 
Artuur: (Sharply) No! I decline to meet 

the Press in this ridiculous chariot. (To 

CATHERINE.) Get me my stick! 


CATHERINE: ( Protestingly ) 
know what the doctor 

Arntuur: Get me my stick! (CATHERINE 
goes up to the piano and gets his stick for 
him She and Sm Rosert help him out of his 
chair.) I could say: I am happy to have lived 
long enough to have seen justice done to my 


Father you 


son— 

CaTHERINE: It’s a little gloomy, father. 
You're going to live for ages yet—— (They 
help him to the door, Six Rosert on his r., 
CATHERINE on his v.) 

Arntuur: Am I? Wait and see. I could 
say: This victory is not mine. It is the peo- 
ple who have triumphed -as they always will 
triumph—over despotism. How does that 
strike you, sir? A trifle pretentious, perhaps. 

Sin Ropert: Pe thaps. I should say it none 
the less. It will be very popular. 

Artuur: Hal! Perhaps I had better say 
what I really feel, which is merely: Thank 

God we beat ‘em. (ARTHUR goes out up Cc 
CATHERINE closes the door. ) 

Sir Ropert: Miss Winslow, might I be 

rude enough to ask you for a little of your 





excellent. whisky? 

CATHERINE: Of course. (CATHERINE goes 
into the dining-room. Sim Rosert, left alone, 
droops his shoulders wearily. He comes 
down c. and subsides into the chair L. of 
the table. When CATHERINE enters with the 
whisky he straightens his shoulders instinc- 
tively but does not rise. ) 

Sir Ropert: That is very kind. Perhaps 
vou would forgive me not getting up? The 
heat in that court-room was really so in- 
fernal. (He takes the glass from her and 
drains it quickly. ) 

CATHERINE: (Noticing his hand is trem- 
bling slightly) Are you feeling all right, Sir 
Robert? 

Sim Ropert: Just a slight nervous reac- 
tion—that is all. Besides, I have not been 
feeling myself all day. I told the judge 
so this morning, if you remember, but I 
doubt if he believed me. He thought it was 
a trick. What suspicious minds people have, 
have they not? 

CATHERINE: Yes. 

Stir Ropert: (Handing her back the 
class) Thank you. (CATHERINE. crosses to 
the fireplace and puts the glass on the man- 
telpiece. She turns slowly back to face Sm 
Rospert as if nerving herself for an ordeal. ) 

CATHERINE: Sir Robert, I’m afraid I have 
a confession and an apology to make to you. 

Sin ROBERT: ( Sensing what is coming ) 
My dear young lady—I am sure the one is 
rash and the other superfluous. I would far 
rather hear neither- 

CATHERINE: (With a smile) I am afraid 
you must. This is probably the last time I 
shall see you, and it is a better penance for 
me to say this than to write it. I have en- 
tirely misjudged your attitude to this case, 
ind if in doing so I have ever seemed to you 
either rude or ungrateful, I am sincerely and 
humbly sorry. 

Sin Ropert: (Indifferently) My dear Miss 
Winslow, you have never seemed to me 
either rude or ungrateful. And my attitude 
to this case has been the same as yours—a 
determination to win at all costs. Only— 
when you talk of gratitude—you must re- 
member that those costs were not mine but 
yours, 

CATHERINE: 
Robert. 

Sim Rosert: I beg your pardon? 

CATHERINE: Haven't you, too, 
very special sacrifice for ‘the case? 

Sim Ropert: (After a pause) The robes 
of that office would not have suited me. 

CarHerINE: Wouldn't they? 

Sm Rosert: ( With venom) And what is 
more, I fully intend to report Curry to the 
Law Society. (He rises and turns upstage. ) 

CATHERINE: Please don’t. He did me a 
great service by telling me 

Sm Rosert: Well, I must ask you never 
to divulge it to another living soul, and even 
to forget it yourself. 

CaTHeRINE: I shall never divulge it. I'm 
afraid I can’t promise to forget it myself. 

Sir Ropert: Very well! (He moves 
towards CaTHERINE.) If you choose to en- 
dow an unimportant incident with a romantic 
significance, you are perfectly at liberty to 
do so. I must go. 

CATHERINE: Why are you always at such 
pains to prevent people knowing the truth 
about you, Sir Robert? 

Sm Rosert: Am I indeed? 

CATHERINE: You know you are. Why? 

Str Rosert: Perhaps because I do not 


Weren't they yours also, Sir 


made a 


know the truth about myself. 

CATHERINE: That is no answer. 

Sir RoBerT: My dear Miss Winslow, are 
you cross-examining me? 

CATHERINE: On this point, yes. Why are 
you so ashamed of your emotions? 

Six Rosert: Because, as a lawyer, I must 
necessarily distrust them. 

CATHERINE: Why? 

Sim Rosert: To fight a case on emotional 
grounds is the surest way of losing it. Emo- 
tions muddy the issue. Cold, clear logic—and 
buckets of it-should be the lawyer’s only 
equipment. 

CATHERINE: Was it cold clear logic that 
made you — to-day at the verdict. 

Sir Rosert: (After a slight pause) Your 
maid, I suppose, told you that? It doesn’t 
matter. It will be in the papers to-morrow, 
anyway. (Fiercely.) Very well, then, if you 
must have it, here it is: I wept to-day be- 

cause right had been done. 

CATHERINE: Not justice? 

Str Ropert: No. Not justice. Right. It is 
not hard to do justice—very hard to do right. 
Unfortunately, while the appeal of justice 
is intellectual, the appeal of right appears, 
for some odd reason, to induce tears in court. 
That is my answer and my excuse. And now, 
may I leave the witness box? 

CATHERINE: No. One last question. How 

can you reconcile your support of Winslow 
against the Crown with your political be- 
lie fs? 

Sin Ropert: Very easily. No one party 
has a monopoly of concern for individual 
liberty. On that issue all parties are un.ied. 

CATHERINE: I don’t think so. 

Sm ROBERT: i don’t? 

CATHERINE: No. Not all parties. Only some 
people from all parties. 

Sm Ropert: That is a wise remark. We 
can only hope then, that those “some peo- 
ple” will alw ays prove enough people. You 
would make a good advocate. 

CATHERINE: Would I? 

Sir Rosert: ( Playfully) Why do you not 
your feministic impulses towards 
the law-courts, Miss Winslow, and abandon 
the lost cause of women’s suffrage? 

CATHERINE: Because I don’t believe it is 
a lost cause. 

Sm Rosert: No? Are 
tinue to pursue it? 

CATHERINE: Certainly. 

Sir Ropert: You will be wasting your 
time. 

CATHERINE: I don’t think so. 

Sim RoBert: ; pity. In the House of Com- 
mons in days to come I shall make a point 
of looking up at the Gallery in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of you in that provocative 
hat. (Enter RonNNIE up Cc.) 

Ronnie: (Coming down r. of Sm Ros- 
ERT) I say, Sir Robert, I'm most awfully sor- 
ry. I didn’t know anything was going to 
happen. 

Sir Ropert: Where were you? 

Ronnie: At the pictures. I'm most awfully 
sorry. I say—we won, didn’t we? 

Sir Rosert: Yes, we won. Well, good-bye, 
Miss Winslow. Shall I see you in the House, 
then, one day? (He offers his hand.) 

CATHERINE: (Shaking his hand with a 
smile) Yes, Sir Robert. One day. But not in 
the Gallery. Across the floor. 

Sm Rosert: (With a faint smile) Per- 
haps Good-bye. (He turns to go } 
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The New Records 


paul moor 


The new Long Playing records Columbia 
has brought out are probably the big- 
gest improvement in the field since artists 
stopped bellowing into a wooden funnel 
and began using microphones. As you 
must have read by now, the grooves on 
these new discs are very close, and, since 
the records turn at less than half regu 
lar speed, you get as much as twenty-two 
minutes of uninterrupted music on one 
twelve-inch side. This aspect, though, 
seems less striking than the reproduction, 
which is really something. Comparison 
of the same performance of instrumental! 
music, on both regular and LP records, 
is impressive 
though, has always been a trial to engi- 
neers, and it now comes through with 


enough; vocal music, 


startling clarity, with even the highest 
and loudest flourishes sounding out pure 
and undistorted 


These new records are of vinylite, a 
substance which at normal speed makes 
for quieter surfaces but produces an un- 
real, slightly whining sound. At the 
slower speed, though, it seems to have 
found its proper use. The sudden changes 
of dynamics now possible extend far be- 
yond the range of regular records, and 
make the old ones sound pallid by com- 
parison. The low notes don’t sound much 
better than they ever did; but until the 
unlikely day when manufacturers revert 
to vertical cut, this is probably the best 
we can do. 

The majority of Columbia's classical 
catalogue is already available on LP 
discs, and an attachment for playing 
them costs $29.95; if you really enjoy 
recorded music, 
can't think of any 


superbly reproduced, I 
comparable investment 
that would bring you more pleasure 


When David Diamond composed the in- 
cidental music ae Margaret Webster's 
production of The Tempest, he got billing 
in large type, which was as it should be, 
for the score furnished handsome support 
Last season Thomas Scher- 
man’s Little Orchestra Society played the 


to the drama. 


premiere of Mr. Diamond’s suite from 
Romeo and Juliet, and Columbia has now 
released their performance of it. There 
are five sections: Overture, Balcony Scene, 
Friar Laurence and Romeo, Juliet and 
her Nurse, and Death of Romeo and 
Juliet. The music is neither radical nor 
reactionary, and presents the ear with no 
dificulties—neoclassic is the longhair term 
for it. Both the performance and record- 
ing are superior The Overture from 
Mr. Diamond's Tempest music occupies 
the final surface. This is the first time 
a work of Diamond’s has been recorded. 
His talent is an important one, and makes 
this album highly interesting. 

During the years that Canteloube’s 
Chants d'Auvergne were unavailable, a 
sort of legend developed around their 
extraordinary virtues. I never heard the 
original records, and disparaged the ex- 
travagant claims made for them, but Co- 


lumbia’s re-release of them puts me on the 
side of the aficionados. There are eleven 
of them, fairly brief, sung to perfection 
by Madeleine Grey with orchestral ac- 
companiment. The songs are the real 
folk MecCovy, 


and sung in the authentic 


arranged with great taste, 
auvergnat 
dialect. 

The new recording of Khachaturian’s 
Violin. Concerto marks Mercury’s debut 
in the serious-music field, but is mainly 
important for introducing David Oistrakh, 
the soloist, to a wide American audience 
Oistrakh is the USSR’s top violinist, and, 
according to experts who have heard him, 
one of the world’s greatest. His playing 
in this work shows unusual technical 
skill, but lacks the sizable amount of 
ham necessary to put this barbaric and 
exotic music across, for the Armenian- 
esque tunes and rhythms lack gusto when 


plaved completely straight. Alexander 
Gauk and the Soviet State Symphony ac- 
company him, and the recording, as op- 
posed to every other Soviet disc I’ve 
heard, is first-rate Unlike Louis Kauf 
man’s fine version on Concert Hall 
Oistrakh’s is uncut, but this blessing is 
definitely a mixed one. 

Mercury's album of Vaughan Williams’ 
Ohoe Concerto brings us mere music with 
Mitchel! 
Miller, the soloist and a remarkably sen 


folk roots, this time English. 


sitive musician, gets sympathetic support 
from Daniel Saidenberg and his Little 
Symphony The music Is unpretentious 
and tuneful, and the oboe’s tone, the 
slight occasional archaic cast of the 
music, plus a Waldo Peirce sketch of the 
goateed Mr. Miller in a Pan-like pose, 
all lend an agreeably pastoral quality to 
the set The recording was made with 
some sort of experimental set-up which 
the bigger companies might well look 
into, 

Another work of Vaughan Williams’, 
the Fantasia for Double String Orchestra 
on a Theme of Thomas Tallis, gets lov- 
ing treatment from Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and the Minneapolis Symphony. ‘Tallis, 
an early English church composer, wrote 
music of an affecting modal character, a 
quality which Williams has perpetuated 
in this piece. “Double string orchestra’ 
means there are really two complete 
chamber orchestras; at times they play 
in concert and at other times antiphonalls 
evoking the liturgical pattern of state 
ment and response. Columbia has _ re 
corded the work well, and Mitropoulos 
and his men play it with a vibrant in 
tensity. 

Alexander Borodine, the bastard son 
of a Russian noble, was a medical doctor 
a brilliant and influential research chem- 
ist, and only by avocation a composer; but 
his music had much to do with the course 
of Russian music today. His Second Sym- 
phony has a lot in common with his more 
familiar Prince Igor music: the strong 
rhythms, the sometimes Oriental harmo- 

(Continucd on page 96) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
directors avatlable and wanted (for amateur groups); 
exchanges; literary agencies and services; theatres, real 
estate for sale or for rent; sound recording studios; out 
f print plays, books and photos; wanted or to sell 
6mm projectors and film, paintings, musical instru 
ments; mistellaneous and personal stems of tnterest to 
wr readers; sounding board (limited to 50 lines). Ads 
f a personal nature are limited to an exchange of cor 
respondence— must be in keeping with the character 
f Theatre Arts. Rates: 25¢ per word, 12 word mim 
mum. Count 2 extra words for Box and Number. Dis 
ounts: 5 for 6 insertions, 10% for 12 insertion 
Full payment must accompany order. Closing date: 
lst of month preceding date of tssue. Box number 
ail will be forwarded promptly and postage bills 
ent periodically. Mail to be called for at this office 
will be held 30 days only. Address: Classified Adver 
ing Dept Theatre Arts, 130 W 16 St., Neu 
Yort Fs 


DIRECTORS 


DIRECTOR AVAILABLE. Philadelphia area. School, 
Little Theatre. Summer Theatre experience. Box 10-1 


DIRECTOR AVAILABLE for part season to competent 


amateur group. Preferably Connecticut or Westchester 
Box 10-2 











DIRECTOR AVAILABLE, Amateur group, N. Y. or 


Bklyn.; prefer ‘conscientious adult players. Moderate 
fee. Box 10-3 


HANS ROTHE, four languages director wants country 
job with community or school theatre. Box 10-4 


DIRECTOR professional theatre production manager, 
organizer; legitimate and opera. 20 years’ experience 
Available for Community Theatre group or School 
Box 10-5 

DIRECTOR AVAILABLE Experimental, Professional, 
semi-pro, year-round theatre. Equity member. Exten 
sive background directing, acting, writing, teaching 
Box 10-6 


LITERARY SERVICES 


CONSCIENTIOUS SALES SERVICE for your plays, 
books, short stories, articles and television mss. The 
function of this agency is to give full and untiring 
efforts to all saleable material which you send to us 
Send today for FREE circular! DANIEL S. MEAD LIT- 
ERARY AGENCY, Dept. T.A., 264-5th Ave., N. Y. 1 








COMPLETE AUTHOR'S SERVICE: manuscript appraisal, 
editing, marketing, criticism. Profitable guidance for 
beginners. AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE, 31 
West 92 St.. New Yor 





PROFITABLE BOOK PUBLICATION on even the limited 
sale of your book is possible. Details in our free 
copy of “We Can Publish Your Book’’ Dept. 28, 
EXPOSITION PRESS, One Spruce St., N.Y.C. 7 


RECORDS « MUSIC 


SILVER MASQUE SOUND EFFECTS RECORDS used by 
all Broodway theatrical productions and major radio 
networks. Catalog on request. MASQUE SOUND & 
RECORDING CORP., 331 W. 51 St., N. Y. 19 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, RECORDINGS, INSTRUMENTS 
Elizabethan Flute—the Recorder; contemporary vocal, 
instrumental; old music. Aria Discs: Italian record- 
ings of Stracciari, Bonci, DeLucia. Send for catalog 
902. HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS, 130 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19 


PERSONALS 


CAVIARE FOR THE GENERAL: Neurotica, a new cul- 
tural quarterly, filled with brilliant articles and new 
ideas of interest to those who live—or do you exist? 
$2.00 brings you four issues. NEUROTICA, 4438!4 
Olive, St. Louis, Mo 











WANTED: To trade or buy U. S. Theatre Programs. Box 
No. 10-7 





WANTED Angel with $5M open playhouse fertile sec- 
tion Phila. producing new material only. Box 10-8 








HOW CAN |! FIND OUT? Information discreetly de- 
veloped. Any matter, person, problem, anywhere 
Personal-Business assignments, representations under- 
taken. Nationwide. Officially licensed, bonded serv- 
ice. Established 1922. Reasonable. Confidential. Wil- 
liam Herman, 170 Broadway, N.Y.C 


DO YOU LONG TO “BECOME THEATRE-WISE” see 
advertisement of American Library Service on page 93 








BROADWAY PRODUCER invites moderate investments; 
valuable subsidiary rights; exceptional play. Box 10-10 





interested in 
group subscriptions— 


see page 62 
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THE VARIAC* . . 


.. « $55.00. 


zero 


90 West St., New York 6 


* T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


iF YOUR USE 









PLAY 

NEEDS MAJOR 
SOUND 

EFPaCTS SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Deuble-face, Loteral 
Cut, 78R PM 

@ Recorded from Life on Film, 
then Woxed ; 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Adven- 
fageous 

@ Playable on any Phenegreph 
or Turntable 





DISTRIBUTED BY 
Thomas J. 






VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 
DEPT. TAIO DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 


1600 BROADWAY 


R Serv 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SnenenND SARIS 


56-58 Wellington St., E. 
Terento, Ont., Cen, 






. the original continuously-adjustable transformer . . 
in a number of models and sizes. This newest addition to the VARIAC line has the 
versatility, very low losses and advanced mechanical design of all VARIACS. Its 3.45 
kva rating is especially adaptable to little theater lighting control. 


~NEW 
VARIAC 


. is available 


The Type V-20M (illustrated), on 115-volt lines, delivers output voltages continuously 
adjustable from zero to either 115 or 135 volts with a rated current of 20 amperes, and 
a maximum of 30. The no-load loss is only 27 watts. Price: Type V-20M VARIAC 


VARIACS are the ideal alternating-current lighting control because they are highly 
efficient, will operate with any number or combination of lights up to the full load 
rating, are correctly designed for long life and provide smooth voltage variation from 


WRITE FOR “THE VARIAC BULLETIN” 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 


$4.95 
and 
$5.95 


(lees lamp) 





Pat. No. 2,426,093 

A hit in professional and amateur theatres and 

th marionette companies PJ Type Spotlights 
engineered for the stage Balanced yoke mount- 
ing Louvre for minimum spill Standard color 
frame holders Safe cool operation Separate 
nits for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 
wide and narrow focus 
Used by leading theatres and colleges all over the 


ountry Write for free Bulletin K 


COMMUNICATIONS INC. 
110 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Largest col- 
lection of the World’s 


finest costumes. The 


kind Broadway stars wear. Moder- 
ate rental prices. We are equipped 
to handle your every need. Send us 
your list of requirements and be 
sure BROOKS costumes your next 
show. 


B ROO K § 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Maharam supplies every Febric need for 
leading Broadway  producticns, Hollywood 
studios, college and little thec2re groups. 







Free samplis sent to recog- 
nized groyips or schools 
Address :Jept. “NTA” 
















130 West 46th St., 


CHICAGO L 
6 E. Lake St. 





AS. ANGELES 
1113 Sé. Los Angeles St. 








BROADWAY PROOUCHRS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIG COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED PECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


FRaet mera 


Cemplete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for catelogve and lotest color chort 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11, Y 








Christmas 


and 
All the Year 


| there is no finer gift 


than a subscription to 


THEATRE ARTS 


First Gift subscription $5.00 a year. 

Each additional subscription $4.00 a 
| year. Foreig:. subscriptions, add $2.00 
| each year. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelt 


THE OTHER THEATRE. Norman \AMlar- 


shall. John Lehman. $5.00. 


By his title The Other Theatre 
Norman Marshall, the tireless pro- 
ducer and director of London’s fa- 
mous Gate Theatre, means the non 
commercial theatre which saved the 
English stage from sterility for over 
1 quarter of a century, venturing 
where the West End managers dared 
not tread and introducing many ot 
the plays which made history. Here 
you have God’s plenty in accounts ot 
the work of J. Fagan at the Ox- 
ford Playhouse, Nigel Playfair at the 
Lyric (Hammersmith), Peter God- 
frey and Mr. Marshall at the Gate, 
Terence Gray at the Festival Thea 
tre in Cambridge, Lilian Baylis at the 
Old Vic, Sir Barry Jackson at the 

Theatre and 
and of the di- 
repertory, 


Birmingham Repertory 
the Malvern 


versihed eftorts of many 


Festival, 


England, in- 
he valiant eftorts of the left 
Theatre. 


companies throughout 
cluding t 
wing Unity 

To his vast knowledge and impas 
sioned belief in a theatre that does not 
have td cut its cloth to the pattern 
of West End business Mr. Marshall 
brings a sound critical faculty, and 
he minces no words in denouncing the 
mistakes and failures of the Shake 
speare Memorial Theatre in Strat 
ford. No one who has any interest 
in the English speaking stage can 
ifford to miss this volume, not only 
because of its informativeness but be 
cause any account of the experimental 
work in England puts us to shame and 
constitutes a challenge to 
For students of Shakespeare The 
Other Theatre has the additional 


value of providing a vivid account 


America. 


of many productions including Ter- 
ence Gray's madcap efforts to mod- 
ernize the bard by putting Sir Toby 
Belch and Sir Andrew 


skates, dressing 


Aguecheek on 
up Rosalind as a boy 
scout, showing Shylock fishing in the 
Grand Canal of Venice from his door 
step, and letting him play a barrel 
organ in the last scene. 

This is a report on twenty-five 
vears of valiant, and no doubt heart 
breaking, adverfures by the idealists 
of the British theatre. Mr. Marshall 
provides a rounded and _ up-to-the- 
the ef- 
forts and promises of England’s Arts 
Council under the Labor Party ad- 
ministration, which hopes to give the 


minute book by considering 


English idealists another opportunity 


to prove \ hat they can do. Whether 
the new dispensation can bring new 
and vital playwrights to the fore re 
mains to be seen. That England 


dispensation will be 


needs a new 
readily granted by those of us who 
have seen British plays of recent 
vintage, although we, on our side of 
the Atlantic, have little reason to 
scoft, and our doldrums must strike 
us As even greater when. we consider 
the costs of Broadway production. 


John Gassner 


A CANDLE FOR ST. JUDE. Rumer God- 
den. Viking. $2.75. 
In the last few pages of her new 
novel, 4 Candle for St. Jude, Rume: 
} 


Godden, with an engaging charm that 
does not desert her throughout this 
book, confesses that she has been 
writing the story of a miracle. It is 
indeed a novel of many miracles; of 
the new ballet which is completely 
staged, scenery and costumes con- 
ceived, designed and executed, musk 
orchestrated, parts written out, and 
rehearsed, a fully lit dress rehearsal 
staged between dawn and _ teatime, 
and of the existence of a combined 
ballet studio and theatre like Madame 
Holbein’s, where twice a vear sea 
sons of ballet are presented with a 
company consisting mainly of stu 
dents of the school, but with the most 
unusual, and impractical (in a small 
theatre of 
a full orchestra. 


Accepting the premise that this is 


this type) employment of 


1 novel of fantasy and that it is in 
tended for the large reading public, 
and not the carping professional, 
attention to details 
of life in a ballet school, and the 
skill with which Miss Godden has 
fashioned her major characters; and 
if at times Madame 


must admire the 


Holbein seems 


to be a dramatic characterization per 


Madame 


than to have been created out 


formed by Ouspenskaya 
rather 
of the many facets of those ex-bal- 
lerinas dotting the suburbs of London 
and devoting themselves to teaching 
and loving the ballet, she nonetheless 
gives a feeling of reality, and the 
reader is carried along in sympathy 
with Madame through her many dif 
ficulties. Anna Holbein is surely one 
of the most interesting and mem 
orable ballet characters in all fiction, 


but she is scarcely more fully pro 





om 





ee 


a 


jected than her companion, the devout 
and over-burdened Miss Ilse. Every 
ballet company needs a Miss Ilse, 
for her practical ingenuity, for her 
constancy, and for her faith, which 
enables the candles which she burns 
to St. Jude, the patron saint of lost 
causes, to have all the properties of 
Aladdin’s lamp. 

This is a charming novel, and al- 
though Miss Godden has wisely avoid- 
ed the danger of trying to project 
the qualities of ballet itself into 
words, she has filled her small world 
with emotions, incidents and people 
that have fer the most part the ring 
of authenticity. 

Anthony Tudor 


FAMILY CIRCLE. Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


When Maud Durbin met Otis 
Skinner in Madame Modjeska’s rep 
ertory company she thought him 
quite “‘stuck-up.” Skinner, then a 
leading man was singularly unim 
pressed with the naive Missouri 
youngster. So they soon married and 
had a daughter who now tells their 
story with humor, charm and color. 

Miss Skinner has added authority 
to her own memories by quoting lib- 
erally from the diaries and_ cor- 
respondence of her glittering parents. 

The theatre that young Otis Skin- 
ner knew was a thriving, rollicking 
profession, full of iron and fraught 
with dreams. It was a vast training 
ground where a young actor could 
play ninety-two roles in a single year. 
The road flourished and forty week 
contracts were plentiful for any actor 
worth his — salt. Augustin Daly 
watched over his company like a 
\lother Countess 
\Mlodijeska smoked cigarettes in her 


dressing room. 


Superior and 


Yet amid the profusion of pungent 
theatrical lore, Family Circle remain: 
the tender story of two people in 
love. It is probably one of the most 
ippealing bits of nostalgia ever 
written. 


Robert Vetault 


SEEING MORE THINGS. John Mason 


Brown. Whittlesey House. $3.50. 


The versatile, entertaining, inim 
itable, distinguished, witty, well- 
loved, challenging, wise, diverting, 
urbane, elegant, serious, familiar 
these are the publisher’s adjectives) 
John Mason Brown has. selected 
thirty-nine of his Saturday Review of 


Literature articles for this companion 





volume to his earlier Seeing Things. 

The essdys deal with a variety of 
subjects ranging from the trivia of 
Mr. Brown’s domestic life—the un- 
tidiness of his study; thoughts on 
visiting home; a trip to the museum 
with his sons—to a consideration of 
man and his world. Between these 
two poles are critiques of books, 
films, the theatre, and anything else 
that meets Mr. Brown’s omnispec- 
tive gaze. 

Readers who find themselves strug- 
vling helplessly in the morass of Mr. 
Brown's inyerted style and lengthy 
sentences—trying to get trom page 
93 to 94, for example—are urged 
to stick with it, because every now 
and then Mr. Brown displays the 
talent which made To All Hands one 
of the best books of recent years. 


Sally Deutsch 


PLAYS IN PRINT 


THE LINDEN TREE and AN INSPECTOR 
cALLs, J. B. Priestley. Harper and 
Brothers, $2.75. 


J. B. Priestley is acutely concerned 
with the morality of his world. 

In dn Inspector Calls he denounces 
persons who allow selfishness to dis- 
place integrity, illuminating his mes- 
sage by showing how each member 
of a well-to-do Midlands family has 
contributed to the suicide of an ob- 
scure girl. Although the play has a 
trick ending, it is not so much a mys- 
tery play as a morality. 

The Linden Tree is a conversation 
piece, allegorical in intent, dealing 
with conflicting climates of opinion 
in present-day England. The strife 
between Christianity and Commu- 
nism, faith and cynicism, is expounded 
in terms of a typical Priestley family. 
It is distinctly talky, but it is good, 
intelligent talk. 

It has often been suggested that 
Mr. Priestley is a more congenial 
companion in the library than on the 
stage. This volume, which makes 
good reading, bears out that conten- 
tion. 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW. FE. Y. Harburg 
& Fred Saidy. Random House. $2.50. 


Widely praised for its unusually 
literate book, the immensely success- 
ful musical now turns up as a real 
book. It is pleasant to report that the 
antics of the leprechaun and_ the 
southern Senator are just about as 
amusing between covers as on the 


(Continued on page 94) 





NEW PLAYS FOR FALL 


HALLAMS, The 
By Rose Franken 
THIS HAPPY BREED 


By Noel Coward 
LINDEN TREE 


By J. B. Priestley 
FATAL WEAKNESS, The 


By George Kelly 
SOLITAIRE 
By John Van Druten 
HAND IN GLOVE 
By Charles K. Freeman & Gerald Savory 
VIGIL, The 


By Ladislas Fodor 
DUET FOR TWO HANDS 
By Mary Hayley Bell 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
By Rodney Ackland 
GENTLEMAN FROM ATHENS 


By Emmet Lavery 
Where Available 
TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


By Martin Vale 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


By Anita Loos 
MEDEA 


By Robinson Jeffers 
JOY TO THE WORLD 


By Allan Scott 
When Available 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

By Florence Ryerson & Colin Clements 
PRESENT LAUGHTER 
By Noel Coward 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 





SHAKESPEARE’S 
PRODUCING 
HAND 


A Study of his Marks of Expression to be 
found in the First Folio 


By RICHARD FLATTER 


\ le to readers and actors as to how 


Shakespeare himself wished his passages to be 
claimed. ‘“‘Will actually influence the editing 
f texts of Shakespeare and give greater sensi 
tivity to stage productions.’-—Donald Stauffer 


At all bookstores . $3.00 
W.W. NORTON & CO. + 101 5th Ave., N.Y. 3 
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BECOME THEATRE-WISE 


by delving in the pages of back issues of the 
THEATRE MAGAZINE and 

STAGE MAGAZINE 
We can supply issues covering peridd 
1905-1940. Each number beautifully illus- 
trated, with color cover pages of favorite 
stars, scenes of stage successes, musicals, 
movies, reviews, etc., etc. 


Sample issue $2.25 postpaid. 5 issues— $10.00; 
10 issues $17.50. All different 


Bound volumes—12 issues—full year-—$22.00 
Send for FREE list of books on the theatre. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th St. New York City, 19 


S. We are also headquarters for books on the 
re, ballet, dance ld plays, ete. We invite 
k problems on any subject. We also supply 

t ks and any book reviewed or mentioned 


f Theatre Arts 


We also buy old books, magazines, all subjects 
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DRAMAFISTS 
PLA‘ 
SERVICE 


e 
PLAYS dor 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 


PRODUC*ION 
e! 
Among new plays ave THE HEIRESS, 
THE WINSLOW BCY, AN INSPEC- 
TOR CALLS and PCWER WITHOUT 


GLORY. 
(Some are restricted) 


€ 
Send for new Catalogue 


| DRAMATISTS 
| PLAY 
| SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY |! $3.75 
ed. Allardyce Nicoll 
ART OF THE FILM 4.50 


Ernest Lindgren 


PASSING THROUGH TO 
BROADWAY 3.75 
Elinor Hughes 


THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS $2.75 


Jean Cocteau 


THE HEIRESS 


Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY 85 
F. Hugh Herbert 


48 W. 52nd St. 





New York 19, N. Y. 





— F| NETWORK RADIO SCRIPTS 


For Broadcast or Study 


Top quality scripts of all types 
by leading writers available 
at low royaliy. Also television. 


Sample} on approval. 


Ronald Daé@sson Associates 


LEND-LERLSE LIBRARY 
545 Fifth Aven, New York 17, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 93) 


stage. The only sad thing is that an 
orchestra doesn’t come along with this 
volume, for the score of Finian’s 
Rainbow was one of the nicest in 
vears. 


THE HEIRESS. Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz, suggested by Henry James’ 
novel Washington Square. Dramatists 
Play Service. $2.50. 

The charm and vigor of this tale 
of a shy girl and her fortune-hunting 
suitor are every bit as affecting in 
The Heiress 


is a play peculiarly suited to reading. 


print as on the stage. 


It not only tells a moving story, but 
it draws a pleasing vignette of the 
New York of a more langorous day. 
Evervbody should enjoy it. 


CALIGULA and CROSS PURPOSE, Albert 
Camus. New Directions. $3. 

‘The tyrant Caligula, maddest and 
most fantastic of the Roman em- 
perors, becomes under Camus’ hand 
the subject of a fiery tour de force at 
once intellectual and melodramatic. 
Never produced professionally in this 
country, Caligula shocks and _ stim- 
ulates.* So tough is the core of its 
philosophy that it will profitably bear 
many re-readings. 

Cross Purpose, 


the book, is a minor-key tragedy with 


the other play in 


a surprise ending and_ iconoclastic 
message concerning family relation- 
ships. 

For anybody who prides himself on 
1 dramatic library, this volume is as 
near a “must” as any which has come 
along in quite a while. 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE, Brian 
Doherty. 
HIGH TOR. \laxwell Anderson. 
THE GENTLE PEOPLE, Irwin Shaw. 
FOR LOVE OR money, F. Hugh Her- 
bert. 
WALLFLOWER, Mary Orr & Reginald 
Denham. 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIME, 
Kober. 

Six plays recently issued in uniform 
paper-bound editions by the Dram- 


Arthur 


atists Play Service, priced at eighty- 
The amateur and 
stock rights for all of them are avail- 


five cents each. 


able, and the appearance of these 
acting editions should be welcomed 
by amateur theatrical groups. Each 
includes a property plot; the last 
three listed also contain suggestions 
for simplified staging. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THEATRE HANDBOOK AND DIGEST OF 
PLAYS. Ed. by Louis Sobel. Crown, 


$3.75. 


The appearance of the sixth edition 
of this work, revised and bigger than 
ever, is a fine occasion to bring it to 
the attention of anybody who might 
have missed it. 

The book contains plot synopses of 
over 1000 plays from antiquity to 
the present; bibliographies and biog- 
raphies; glossaries of every imaginable 
subject connected with the stage. It 
would be worth owning if only for 
its special articles, such as those on 
acting by Raymond Massey and Tal- 
lulah Bankhead; on critics and criti- 
cism by John Mason Brown; on the 
flossier side of first nights by Lucius 
Beebe ; on radio by Arch Oboler, tele- 
vision by Gilbert Seldes, motion pic 
tures by Hunt Stromberg; and on 
things in general by William Saroyan. 
The style is lively, the facts as ac- 
curate and well-indexed as anybody 
could hope for. 


BLUEPRINT FOR SUMMER THEATRE. 
Richard Beckhard and John Effrat. 


Edited under auspices of A.N.T.A. 


The lure of the bush knows no sea- 
son. Strawhat entrepeneurs will wel- 
come this little volume as much in 
December as in May, perhaps more. 
They can read it by the fireplace and 
dream of the vast profits which will 
fall their way next season. 


This is not to suggest that Blue- 
print for Summer Theatre is vision- 
arv. On the contrary, it is the most 
practical of its sort which has yet come 
our way. It is so practical, so thor- 
ough, that there is no apparent reason 
why anybody who studies it assidu- 
ously shouldn’t duplicate the success 
of Bucks County or Dennis. 


The authors are both men of prac- 
tical summer theatre experience. They 
tell everything from how to fill out 
withholding tax forms for actors to 
how to borrow prop furniture from 
neighboring farmers. They tell how 
to rehearse a show in a week; how to 
sell tickets; how to equip a cowbarn; 
and how, if you're an actor, to go 
about landing a job in one of these 
summer Elysiums. Nobody could fail 
to benefit in some way from the in- 
formation between these covers. 
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BEAUTIFUL SETS OF 
Color PRINTS 
TO ENRICH YOUR HOME 


These fine, full-color reproductions of famous engravings and lithographs add rich 
gaiety, and interes? to every room. Here is an expert's selection of outstanding pictures 
with lasting appeal. Extremely attractive and tasteful when framed in pairs, or groups 
of fours and sixes. Perfect gift for art-lovers, hostesses, new homes. 


CURRIER & es = ft at its besti 8 yt SONG BIRDS—Richly colored set of 8 song 
” ¢lelly eee prints at on unusuclly low birds by J. Gould, famous bird artist. Per-- 
fect for moss grouping. 


Net 120 4. $5038 97x12" $4.95 set é 
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ANTIQUE FLORALS — Set of 8 ‘ 
charming Rovbilloc florals, colored “CRIES OF LONDON’'—A fine cot 
in @ quaint, antique manner. of 4 Old English mexzotints depict- 


207811 "al4” $4.95 set ® ; 5, MODE ILLUSTREE — Lovely for  FRUITS—Set of y honds* 
2070 © B7x10" «$3.50 set Londen. | Miledy's room. A set of & charming colored Fret Winter le Sema 


tury French Fashirs Foose tt bless and oe 
f2t0a iexaye  $49se OM C : 


USE HANDY ORDER FORM 


CRESTE-ANDOVER CO. 
205 East 85th Street, New York 28, N.Y. Date.. ......... scenukeneouaukinaeia 
Gentlemen: 


This set of 6 hand- 6c ig! rn Pri . : 
wa tear comolia need pot ‘matin. Please send me POSTPAID the set (or sets) of prints which | have 
HO age ener lar f ym 1s ate ay checked below: 
on 6” x8” $3. set f oy : [] 106A Prevost Flowers ..................$1. (1) 2088 English Taverns 

. [] 1068 Prevost Flowers .. 5. O 220A_ La Mode IIlustree ...... 
Bh ee een }301A Humming Birds 
O 107B Camellias sia : 5 302B Chinese Moderns .... 
ET9SC CGoorker G-Evee ............ () 303C_ Fishing Caricotures 
[] 206A ‘Cries of London" : [] 304A Fruits 
|} 207B Antique Florals .. ‘ . }404A Old Paris 
{[1207D Antique Florals . [} 503B Song Birds 
[.} 208A English Taverns ............. | 503C Song Birds 
() 602 = Yachting Prints ..... 


l enclose [(_] Check [1] Money Order totaling $ a: payment in full 


ADDRESS... 


RESTE-ANDOVER COMPANY ‘REE 


eet eesem STREET « NEW YORE 7S. HN. Y 
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.* by margaret farrar 
Across 33 What most mu- Kaufman 71 Unholy ——— 
sical comedy comedy. ne ae a 


1 Mr. Kazan. 

5 Thomas a Becket 
died here, in 
Eliot’s play. 


books are. 


34. The Truex that 
plays Og in Fin- 


have made on 


53 Native of the 
the theatre. 


Caucasus. 


: tan’s Rainbow. ee 73 Dead End 
9 Box office stim- 7 55 Oft pulled ove: 
1 35 He outwitted ‘ pronoun. 
— forty thieves angel's eyes. 
16 William Eythe . . . ; . 74 Hardy’s tragic 
‘eves. 36 yal gg Fors 56 “End of ——. heroine. 
Agatha ris- : 
18 eee en of tie’s Indians. 57 He made “fish D 
many Elizabeth- — : . ors own 
an masques 37 Ingredient of her favorite 
ae staple soup on perfume 1 Mrs. Laughton. 
19 — Tandy Catskill circuit. > « Be 
rides one 58 Storage places mA we 
38 Broadway Mae- “' Buddies. 
20 He wrote Ser- ~enas. x . , 
ena Blandish. ‘ons. te 59 Mr. Minsky s 3 Concerning: 
1 Ch 42 This little Rus- stock in trade. Law. 
21 Character in sian went home 
Peer Gynt. i . as 4 Author of The 
- 3 43 Villa-Lobos’ | 60 Siamese coin Celieae Widow 
22 What Bert Lahr eteanrgoeanrn od S prancnnginls 
and lions do 61 First name of 5 Role of Tearle 


? . 45 Where Mont- author of 4 


3 What movies . opposite Cornelh 
gomery is 


Story for 


cor in. ; 
. ord - Abbr. ican 6 Nut tree. 
24 “—ima Thule.” 4% Old- onee ~ ; 
cw Old-time melo- | / yerman river. 
25 Nobody wants i ; . | 62 Her fans aren't 
i ant ten hi drama ingenues . oo oO 
& =e Cae seldom knew | cooling 
act. | it 
them . : 
— . ? | 7 
26 I unes in a mu- 48 Alfred the | 63 a s side 9 Chaucer's com 
sical. oe 7 pany slept here. 
27 Theatre or anes. 66 M 
ai i - > , Move a show t 0 Si ing bi 
ganization 49 A real star, in I =os birds 
: . another theatre 
8 Mother Godd constellation ll Former owner 
2 other Goddam Draconis ’ of N. Y. Ti 
° . « i ; imes. 
had little r 68 Max a 
; > , o ° 
31 Made one. 50 Female lobster oe eee 12 Distant 
32 Within: Comb. >! Blockhead. 70 She helps the 13 A classical 
form 52 New Ferber- star backstage Bastard, 
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43 
44 


nies, the soaring, folkloric 
tor’s new album, by Désiré Defauw and 


the 


Broadway. 
Prizewinning 
role of Edmund 
Gwenn. 
Carbonate. 


Sky: French 


Where men in 
The Corn Is 


Green work. 


Helen Hayes 
was in her lat- 
est play. 


Indigo. 


Star of Tales of 
the South Pacific 


Actors’ Equity is 
one. 

Saws the air 
Exclaimed 
Original gal 
from Glocca 


Morra 


Many Laurette 
Tavlors 


Relative made 
famous by Bran 
don Thomas 


Straw hat 
It buys little. 


—— Baba, in 
The Mediu m. 


Sprightly, brisk 


This good Bar 
on was a suicide 
in He Who Gets 
Slapped! Anag 


Sea: German. 


What Broadway 
has between 
June and Sept 


7 Often heard in 


uN 
tN 


7A) 
on 


56 


68 


69 


sTRE ARTS CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


non-Air-Condi- 
tioned theatres. 


“This is the —, 
Mr. Jones.” 


Therefore: 
French. 


Deified religious 
teacher of Asia. 


Role in Men in 
W hite. 


Role of Dorothy 


Stickney 


Senders of open 


ing night wires 


Pet name for a 


young man 
44th St. oasis 
Founded on 
Cries 


“The Forty 
Days of 
Dagh.”’ 


2 Has many sides 


The woman 
Ww ho wrote 


The Women 


Employs 


Nora’s life 
before she 
slammed the 


door 
Bear: Spanish. 


A young 
Lincoln. 


Goodbye, My 
Fancy tried out 
in the Grand 
Theatre, Lon- 
don, —— 


The New Records 


Continued from page 90 


Chicago Symphony, 
fidelity. 


music with good 


sections receive good 
parts which should 


melodies. Vic 


captures the 
The lyrical 


reading, but the 


be 


boisterous seem 


less Tartar than tentative. 


Victor has released. 
Artist’s Life, 


Miliza Korjus’s 
welcome an album 


na Blood, and the 
Korjus still rules her own peculiar vocal 


empyrean, 


many 


of 


admirers will 


Strauss waltzes 


They include An 


Roses from the South, Vien- 
Treasure Waltz. Miss 


going higher than anyone has 


any need to and sounding, in those un- 


happy reaches, frightful. 
her voice’s light 


sive moments, though, 


flexibility fits the 


Dorati, 


the arrangements 


the 


music 


No 


In less impul- 


nicely. Antal 


who conducts the orchestra, made 
credit is given 


lyricist, which is just as well. 
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